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MURSHIDABAD DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 


PHT8I0AL A8PB0TS. 

Muiuhidabad is the north-weBtern distriot of the Pr^deni^ Obvbba& 
Division or CommissionerBhip, and lies between 23® 43' and 
21° 52' north latitude and 8^ 49' and 88° 44' east longitude. 

It has an area of 2}I4d square miles and oontains, aooording to 
the oensuB of 19)1, a population of 1,872,274 persons. It ia so 
oalled after Mur8hid4h&d, a town on the left bank of the 
Bhagirathi, which was the lost of the Muhammadan oapitala 
of Bengal. The headquarters, however, are not ot Marshid4b&d, 
but at Berbampore, six miles further down the river. 

lu shape the district resembles an iaosoeles triangle with its Boaod* 
apex pointing to the north-west. It is bounded olong its whole 
eastern frontier, i^m the extreme north to the Bouth-eastern 
extremity, by the Padma or main channel of the Ganges, whioh 
separates it from the districts of Mftlda and R&jsh&hi. On the 
south it is bounded by the districts of Burdw&n and Nadia, 
the rirer Jalangi on the south-east forming the boundary 
between it and Nadia for a considerable distanoe. To the west 
lie the distriots of Birbbum and the Scmthal Parganaa. 

The rivOT BhSglrathi, flowing from north to south through NkSurat 
the district, divides it into two almost equal portions, whioh, 
in their geology, their pbysiool ebaracteristios, their agrioultore, 
and even the religion of their inbabitauts, form a striking 
oontrast to oaoh other. The tract to the west of the river is 
looally known as R&rk, and the tract to the east as B&gri—names 
whioh recoil the traditional division of Bengal by king Ball&l 
Sen into four tracts, vis., fi&rh to the south of the Ganges and 
west of the Bhagirathi, B&rendra lying, north of the Ganges, 
between the Mah&nanda and Earatoya rivers, B&gri or South 
. B 
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Bongal and Banga or Eapitem Bongal. East of the BbUgirathi 
the country is low-lying and allaviah with a humid climate and 
a fertile soil, which is liable to bo flooded by the spill of tho 
Bh&gTratlu and other rirers. On the weetern side tho surface is 
high and undulating; the soil is a hard day, on which winter 
rice alone grows well, and tho climate is drier than in the 
oflstora tract* Tho llb&gTrathi is more than a more physioal 
boundary, for west of it Xlmdiis preddminato, while on the east 
Musalm&ns are more numerous. 

Tho western tract, or lUrh, is suhstantially a oontinuation of 
the sub-Yindhyan roglou of latorito olay and nodular limostono. 
Tbo land is, os already stated, high and slightly undulating, but 
is interspersed with numerous swamps and beds of old riTers. It 
has the greatest eleration along the western boundary of tho disiriot 
towards Blrbhum, but there aro places whero the eastern limits 
of this clayey traot are marked by banks or bluffs, 6fteon and 
twenty feet bigb. The cliff at BAngAmAti on tho Bh&glralhi, 
six miles south uf Berhamporo, is forty or flfiy foot above the 
ordinary level of the river. The soil is greyish or roddish, 
mixed with lime and oxide of iron; and beds of nodular lime¬ 
stone (A-as^or) are scattered here and there. The rivers in this 
pari, having their sonroos in hill torrents, are liable to sudden 
freshets, but they never lay the country under water for any 
long spaoe of time. The fields, therefore, do not possess tho 
oxtroordinary fertility of a deltaio country. Tho chief orop 
In the central and more elevated portions of the R&rh is tho 
winter rice, which is not dependent upon early rain for a 
suQoeseful harvest, but requires a steady downfall between July 
and October. 

In tbe 8uti and Shamslierganj thanaa on the north, however, 
and in tl)e tract known as the Hij&l to the south, the nature and 
aspect of the country are entirely different. In tho former two 
thanas, a strip of low-lying country, having an area of about 150 
square miles, extends northwards from Mirz&pur until it blends 
with the basin of tbe Baosloi river and other hill streams, which 
debouch from tlie weetern high lands and during the rains form a 
vast lake, in which the villages appeor as islands, the whole of tbe 
arable land being submerged. This part of the district is second 
to none iu fertility. The laud forming the fringe of the flooded 
area, where the inundatbn is shallower, hears two crops, viz., 
early rioe and cold weather oreps of wheat and gram with a minor 
oultivation of oihseeds, peas, etc. Tho village sites are well 
wooded, and in the rains tho scenery is highly picturesque. 
With the B&jmabftl Hills closing iu the horizon on tho wont, if; 
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presents a oombination of bill, wood and water rarely met with 
in the plains of Bengal. 

The traot called the Hij&l, sitnated in the south-west of the 
dietriot near the ooniluenoe of the Mor and the DwKrka, and 
about uO square miles in area, offers a very different aspect 
The oountry becomes more opon, and, in plaoo of rioe fields, 
largo stretohee of thatching grass ooTor an almost treeloss plain. 
Village sites are few, and there is a marked absenoo of forest 
growth, but round its odges copses of babul abound and oooaaional 
pipal or banyan treoe are seen ; fruit trcee and bamboos are, 
however, almost entirely absent. On tho west the land slopes 
somewhat abruptly npwards, marking the boundary of the trno 
RArh, whilo to the east a narrow lino of high oountry forms 
the western bank of the Bh&giratbi and culminates iu the cliff of 
E&ng&m&ti. During the rains the HtjAl is widely inundated 
with wator, which varies very much in doptl), being in places 
more than twenty feet, whilo elsewhere a boat drawing three 
feet is stranded. 'J'be whole of this tract becomes perfectly dry 
in the oold weather, and a large portion of it, which is yearly 
inoroosing in extent, is cultivated with oold weatlier crops, such 
08 wheat, gram, mustard and linseed. It also affords a con¬ 
siderable area of pasturage, and the thatching grass, whioh it 
produoos in great quantities, is oelcbrated for its tcuglinesa and 
durability. 

The DSgri, or eastern tract, differs in no matt-rial rcepeota BKgrU 
from the ordinary alluvial plains of Bengal. It lies almost 
entirely between the Qanges, Bh&glralhi and Jalcngi rivers, 
and is permeated by sereral other offshoots of the great river. 

The whole area lies low, and is exposed to annual inundations, 
whioh occasionally oause widespread suffering, but usually do no 
more than deposit over the land a lop dressing of almost in¬ 
exhaustible fertility. In variety of orops, this portion of the 
district is not surpassed by any part of Bengal. The aua or 
early rioe crop is very largely oulttveled and forms the bulk of the 
food anpply of the inhabitants; aud this harvest is supplemonted 
by the ehaitili^ a name given to the whole series of oold 
weather orops fi'om the fact of tboir being harvested in 
Chaitra^ or March. They are cultivated after the ant is out 
and on the same fields, es well as on the higher lands where 
rioe will not grow. For these two harvests early rains are 
wanted In April ond May, and a few showers in the odd 
weatbor. 

The twofold division of Murshid&bUd deaoribed above is 
peculiarly iulercsting as furnishing a oluo to the early formation 
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and developmeDt o! the weeUrn portion of the Oangetio delta. 
There ie no doubt that the present Bb&gxratbi represents the 
old channel of the Qangee, by which the greater part of the 
waters of the saored ri^er were formerly brought down to the 
sea. The most aaoient traditions, the traces of mined oities, 
and the indelible record of names, all lead to this oonolusion. 
The geologioal eyidenoe proves to demonstration that the hard 
laterite soil formed an insnperable obstaclo to the Ganges flowing 
farther to tho west than the present oonrse of the 13h&glratbi, 
wliioh is thus flxed as the limit of the Bengal alluvium and the 
anoieot means of oommunioation between the Bay of Bengal and 
the interior. 

There are no hill ranges in the distriot The whole of the 
portion to the west of the Bh&gtrathi lies at an appreciable 
elevation, and the land in the extreme west slopes gently upwards 
towards Birbhum and the Bsjmah&l Hills, which rise a few 
miles beyond the north-western boundary. Here there are some 
hilloohe, of which the best known is called Dhuli FahAri, covered 
with small sdf and mahua trees and surrounded at the base by 
stony jungle land. 

The general inclination of the distriot is from north-west to 
Bonth-east; but, as the ohannels of the main rivers do not uniform¬ 
ly take this diieotion, the lines of drainage ore somewhat irreguloi 
and porplexiug. 

The western half of tho distriot slopee eastwards toward the 
Bh&gfralhi; but tho greater number of the hill streams do not 
find their way dirootly into that river, but are intercepted by bik 
or marshes and for the most part carried ofi to the south by the 
Dw&rka river. The two chief drainage basins (if such they can 
be oalled) in this part of the distriot axe that of the B&nsloi in 
tbe north, and that of the Dwfiika wiCb its oonfluents iu the 
south. The largo biU act as reservoirs to break the violence of 
the floods of these hill streams, and also serve to drain the sur¬ 
rounding oountry, disobargiug their surplus water through the 
streams which issue out of them. 

The eastern half of the district may be described as an 
ieosoeies triangle, whose equal sides are formed by the Oanges 
and tbe Bb&gfrathi, and whose base is almost closed by the 
Jalaugi. The line of draiuage is not along any of these rivers, 
hut may be represented by a line interseoting the base at right 
angles. The local rainfall in this pari of tbe distriot does 
not run off either into the Ganges or the Bb&glrathi. In 
the same way the floods of these two great rivers converge 
towards each other, and ultimately moke their way across 
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the country in a eouth-eastorly direction. It may roughly ho 
stated that the greater part oi the sorplos water oltimatelj falls 
into the Jalaogi by means of the Oobra Nullah, the Bhairab, 
and the Si&lm&ri. These obaimels are during the rains oon* 
neoted with the difleieut bik and oreeks {kiiab}, forming a 
network of water communioation. In the hot weather a 
number of springe may be obserrod along their bauks, caused 
apparently by the drainage waters percolating through the under* 
strata of sand and sandy soil. 

The river system is composed of the Ganges and its distri* Rtvin 
butaries, of which the most important are the Bh&gfrathi, 
Jalangi and Bhairab. Formerly large rivers with an active 
ourreut, they are now merely spill ohannels of the great river, 
which during the rains carry off a portion of its flood water, but 
for the remaioder of the yoar have a very sluggish current- The 
sti'eam is insuffloient to carry off the large quantity of silt they 
receive, so that shoals form and impede navigation. The rivers 
in the east of the distriot are fed to a oertaiu extent during the 
dryseaeonby Infiltration from the Ganges. Whore that river 
is broad, and Urge islands or ohar$ are thrown up, the volame of 
its discharge is sensibly affected by the portion of the stream 
which thus posses away through the sand. 

The Ganges, or Padma, as it is called in this part of 
oourso, first touches Murshidftbfid at its extreme northern point, Padauu 
and then flows almost due eouth*east, forming the enstern bound¬ 
ary of the district, and dividing it from ^&lda and K&jsb&hi. 

The only tributary of any importance which it receives from the 
west is the 8inga, wbioh effects a junction with it about ten miles 
from the spot where it flrst touches the district. The Sings 
enters the district from the Sonthal Pargouae at .Adwaitapur, 
and just below Ankara divides into two branches ; one falls into 
the Gbnges near Nay&n Sukh, and the other at Dhuliftu. The 
offshoots of the Ganges on its western or right bank comprise 
the Bhigirathi, the Bhairab, the Si&lm&ri, and the Jalangi. 

The fall of the Ganges is about nine inches per mile, but the 
windings of the river are BO great 05 to redaco this estimate by 
about one-half. The current varies from about three miles an 
hour in the oold weather to at least double that rate during the 
rains, In particular spots, os, for instance, where the stream 
rushes round some projecting point, this rate of motion is exceed¬ 
ed, and boats and steamers ^d groat diffloulty in making their 
way agaiuel the current. The rise of water in the main channel 
between the middle of hfay and the middle of August is as much 
as thirty-two feet. 
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Every year tbe danges ia forming and ontting away land 
along its oonise by a constant alternation of alluvion and 
diluvion. During the rainy Beaaout tho ourrent itiipiugei with 
immenee weight iipo? banks oomposad of looso soil, wkioh are 
rapidly undermined. An sore of ground has been known to 
iiave been swept away in half an hour. Largo islands ore eon' 
iinually risiug in tbe channel, some of them many milos in 
length. In the next year, perhaps, they become covered with 
grass and tamarisk jungle higher than an elephant. Captain 
Bherwill states that he has seen auoh islands *' becuroo inhaHied, 
cleared, and cultivated ; tho population inoroasss, large villages 
start up; the land revenue is ooUeoted for ten or twelve years; 
and then the whole fabric will disappear within one rainy 
season.’’ 

Owing to their liability to inundation, tbe people living along 
its bank are content with temporary structures for tbeir houses. 
“In the low lauds near the Ganges,” wrote Colonel Oeetrell,* 
“a light tbatoh and lighter walls suflloe for the wants of tho 
inhabitants, who remove thoir property, house and all, os soon 
as the river waters rise high enough to top their eftArpdit 
(bodsleads). During an inundation they may often be aeon 
lying on thoir c/idrpdu willi the watsT well up the legs, either too 
Issy to move, or trusting iu thoohanca Uiat the water may rise no 
higher, and save them tho trouble of moving at all.” 

The Bh6girathi at present (IV13) branches off from the Ganges 
at Norpur about 26 miles below Farakka and runs almost porsUel 
to it for about two miles os far as Biswan&thpur ^near Sutl) with 
a long narrow strip of eh/tr land between the two rivers. After 
leaving BiswaoKthpur, its course, which is very winding, is 
almost due south; and it ilually leaves tbe district below the 
village of Bidhup&ra, just north of the celebrated battle-field of 
Plassey, part of which it has swopt away As has boon already 
said, it divides the district into two almost equol portions, and on 
its banks, ohiefly on the eastern or left bank, are siiuated all tho 
historical and wealthy towns of the distriot. A UtlLe above Jongi- ^ 
pur it reoelves from the west tbe united waters of the Binsloi 
and P&gla rivers; and near Baktipur, the Ohora Dekra, & consider¬ 
able branch of tho Dwarka river, flows into it, also from the west. 

The banks of the Bh&girathi aie usually gently sloping on the 
one side, and abruptly shelving on the other. These changes of 
slope ore due to the varying set of the ourront, and occur on tbe 
same bank by regular alterations from reach to reach. The 
stream shifts from side to side, sandbanks and other obetruotions 


* Stutiitictl snd Qeo^raphicsl JUport of Manbidibid District (1860). 
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ore oonatantlj formed, and tho bed baa largely allied rip* It Ib a 
fine river for about four montba of the year, when U full, but 
for tiie romaioisg eigbti it hae an attonoated atream wander* 
ing through a wido expans^e of anud. During the rainy aeason, 
froalieta from the Gangoe atlll como down the Bh&gTrathi; but 
their pormnnent influonoe ia obliterated by tho large deposit ^ 
of ailt whioh they bring with them. Ia addition to thia, it ia 
important to rcoolloot that tlie gonerol lino of drainogo ia not from 
north to aonih along tho ohaunel of the Bkdgirathi, but from north- 
woat to soath-onat. The result ia that the main watora of the 
Ganges display a groatez inolination to pri.oeed in thoir preaont 
olinnnol than to turn iulo tlio Bh&gSrathi; and that tl)9 Qoode of 
the Bb&giratlii havo always a tendency to overflow its left or 
eastern bank, and wander over the country In the old river beds 
towards the Jalangi river. 

Tho Bhairab is an oilahoot of the Gangoa, from whioh it Obairab. 
branches oS to the south nearly opposite to K&mpnr'Boalia. It 
empties itself, after a very oirouitoua oourse. into the Jalangi at 
Madhupur. 

The name llhairab moana * the Terrible * and bears vritnoas to 
tho pstimalion in whioh thia river was onoe held. It ia noticeable 
tliat it tokos off from the Ganges close to the point whore the 
Mnh&uauda flows into it, and it has been enggestod that it 
originally formod a oontinoation of tho Meh&nanda, whioh was 
cut in half by the Ganges as it worked its way eastwards, while 
lower down it was intersoeted by the Jalangi. In 1874 iU upper 
channel, wliioh hod siltod up, was forood open by floods at its 
Intake from the Ganges, and it expanded into an important distri¬ 
butary whiuh poured its waters into the Jalangi 40 miles further 
south. The result was that the channel of the Jalangi began to 
close up above the point of junotion, and the Bhairab is now tho 
main obannel by whioh the Jalangi obtains its supply^ from tho 
Oane^es. The two are henoo commonly treated as a united 
stream called the Bbairab-Jalangi. The Bhairab bifurcates a 
little to tha nortii-east of Daolatbosor and joina the Gobra Nullah 
at Trimohini. 

Tho Jalangi is another important branch of (he Ganges, jkiangt. 
whioh nowhoro intersects the district. It leaves the parent stream 
a short distance above the village of JaUogi, and flows in a 
south-westerly direction, with many windings, until it finally 
loaves the diatriot with an abrupt turn near the village of B&li. 

During this part of its course it forms the boundary between 
Mursbidjbid end Nadia for about CO miles. Tho upper part of 
its course has silted up for some 36 miles, and it obtains its 
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supply of wat«r mainly from the Bhairab and tbe Si&lmarl 
This river is also known looally as the Kharia. 

swmirL The Si&lm&ri is also an offshoot of tbe Ganges, whioh, like 
tho Bhairab, it leaves opposite R&mpur-Boalia. After a moandor* 
ing course it emptiee ite^ into the Jalangi below KapUa. 

K**!™!!. Qobra Nullah is a ohannel running from the Bhflgirathi 

° to the Jalangi at B&li, a distance of about 50 miles. It was 
probably originally an effluent of the Bbaglratbi, and it is, in 
faot, the natural drainage ohannel for the oountry east of that 
river. The action of nature, however, has been interfered with by 
the oonstruotion of a marginal embankment along the left bank of 
the Bh&glialhi, called the Lalii&knri or Nalt&kuri embankment, 
whiob oatends from Jaiganj to Bhagw&ngola vid Trn.lnl’hsl? and 
has out off its oonneotion with that river. Its offtake being 
closed, it reoeivee only local drainage water south of tbe em¬ 
bankment. It has silted up in its lower reaches, but still has a 
good deal of water in the portion l^ing to the east of the 
Badar subdivision; further north, in the Xi&lb&gb subdivision, 
it is much narrower and in many places is merely a marshy 
depression. 

Blnaloi. The B&nsloi is the most considerable tribntary of the Bh&gi- 
rathi. It enters the district from Birbbum near the village 
of Husainpur and pursues on the whole an easterly oourse, until 
it falls into the Bh&girathi a little to the north of the town of 
Jangipui'. 

Dwirfca or The Dw&rka or B&bla is a moderate*sized ^stream, whitJi 
wanders, under several names ancf with many tribatanes and 
effluents, throughout the south-western comer of Hursbid&b&d. 
The ohannel which is considered the main stream, and which bears 
the name of Dw&rka, enters the district from Birbbum not far 
from Harg^m. At first it flows in an easterly direction, until 
its waters are augmented by those of the Br&bmini at B&m- 
obandrapur. It then turns towards the south-east and is joined 
on its right bank by the Mor and tbe Kuiya, two rivers which 
also flow down from Birbbum. Here commenoe tbe numerous 
backwaters and side ohannels whioh oonneot it with, tbe 
Bb&giratbi, and cause great confusion by the ohanges of name 
whioh they occasion: the Bauka and the Chora Dekra are the two 
most important of these lines of junedou. The main stream 
forms the eastern boundary of the S&ndl subdivision and quits the 
district at Baghupur. Like all hill streams it has a rapid 
current and is liable to suddeu floods. 

Other Among minor rivers may be mentioned the Bi&bmini, the 

rirera- ]ifor (or Maur&kbi or K&ual and the Euiya, which all fiow from 
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the west into the Dwftrka, and are partially navigable during 
the rainy aeaeon. The beds of all theeo bill etreams are of a 
yellow olay and pebbly. 

Mursbidfib&d, a distriot standing at the head of the Gangetio CoAitess 
delta, affords a etriking esample of the grand operatioos 
nature produced by fluvial aotion. There can, as already pointed 
out, be DO doubt that the present channel of the Bh&giratbi, 
with its eaored traditions and early settlomente, marks the 
ancient oourse of the Oangos, tvhile that portion of the distriot 
which lies between the Bh&girailu and the \>r«8ent ohonnol of 
the Ganges has been the sooue of important river ohanges both 
before the dawn of history and within bistoriool times. The 
whole of this area is scored with the tracks of old river beds, 
which represent the various ohannels soooped out by the waters 
of the great river while they were being gradually diverted to 
their present oouise. The whole process and the efieot it has 
hod in the formation of the land surface are well deeoribed by 
Dr. Thomas Oldham in an article published In the ProctfdinffB 
i/f tht AHaiie Sccitiy of Btngal for 1870:— 

“ I suppose no one wiU hesitate to acknowledge that the 
whole of the country lying between the Hooghly on the west and 
the Moghna on tbo east is only the delta caused by the deposi¬ 
tion of the debris carried down by the rivers Ganges and 
Brahmaputra and their tributaries. It is also equally well 
known that in suoh flats the streams are oonstantly altering their 
courses, eating away on one bank and depoeiting on the other, 
until the ohannel in which they formerly flowed becomes choked 
up, and the water is ooinpelled to seek another course. It is also 
certain that, in this peculiar delta, the general course of the main 
waters of the Ganges bos gradually tracked from the w«t to¬ 
wards the east, until, of late years, the larger body of the waters 
of the Ganges have united with those of the Brahmaputra, and 
have together proceeded to the sea as the Meghna. Kvory 
stream, whether large or small, flowing through suoh a flat, tends 
to raise its own bed or ohannel by the deposition of the silt and 
sand it holds suspended in its waters, and by this gradual 
deposition the ohannel bed of the stream is raised above the 
actual level of the adjoining flats. It is impoesible to suppose a v 
river oontinuing to flow along the top of a raised bank, if not 
oompelled to do so by artificial means, and the consequence of 
this filling in and raising of its bed is that, at the first opportu¬ 
nity, the stream necessarily abandons its original course, and 
seeks a new ohannel in the lower ground adjoining, uotil, after 
suooessive changes, it has gradually wandered over the whole 
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flat and raiaed the entire surface to the same general level. The 
eame process is then, repeated, new obannels are out out, and new 
deposits formed. 

Bearing these admitted prinoiples in mind, look to the 
delta of the Glanges and Brahmaputra. The Ganges river, 
emerging from its upper levels round the U&jmahul Hills, and 
prevented b; their solid rooky barrier from catting further to the 
west, sought its channel iu the lower ground adjoining, and 
originally the main body of its waters flowed along the general 
oonrse now indioatod hy the BhRgirathi and Honghly. But, 
gradually filling up this ohnnnel, it was again oompelled to seek a 
new oouvsein the luwer, beoavue as yet oomparatively unfilled-in, 
ground lying to the east. And the same process being repeated, 
it wandered successively from the rocky we&tern limit of the 
delta-flat towards the eastern. If this progress eastwards was 
allowed to be sufficiently slow to admit of the gradual filling in 
of tho country adjoining, the delta was formed oontinuously up 
to the same general level, and tho larger streams or obannelsi 
passing tlirough this flat to tho sea, became unavoidably dim- 
ioiahed in size and in the quantity and force of tho water 
they oarried, the main body passing around further to the 
east and having its course in the channels successively formed 
there/* 

The Bhagirothi formerly offorded a regular means of oommu- 
nioalion between the upper Gangetio valley aud the sea-board, 
but ever since the British occupation cf tho country much diffi¬ 
culty has been experienced in keeping it open for navigotiou 
throughout the year. The earliest historical mention of its 
silting up appeara to he oontained in a letter, dated 6tb January 
1606, of the French troveller Tavernier, in which he states (hat 
Bernier was going overland from a place near B&jmah&l to 
Oossimbazar because the river route was impracticable. “ When 
the river is low, it is impassable because of a large sand-bank 
which lies before a town called Suti.” Elsewhere Tavernier 
speaks of the river as a canal, and says it ia 16 leagues long. 
Hedges, again, writing in 1683, said that the river above Nadia 
was f nll'of shoals, and that, when ho arrived at “ Maula ” (Mohula), 
he went from thence to Ooesimbazar by pdiki^ a distance of 9 or 10 
miles. There is ample evidence of the deterioration of the 
BhiglratUi in the next century. Stewart in his Eitlory of 
Seng'It which was chiefly compiled from the oocounls of 
Muhammadan obroniclers, states that in 1767, just before the 
battle of Plossey, 8irftj-ud-daula, ** believing that the English 
ships of war might proceed up the eastern branch of tho Ganges 
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to the northern point of the Goaaim'basar island* end oome down 
the Bh&giratlu to Mursbid&b&d, oommanded immense piles to be 
driven in the river at Snti, by which the posst^e of that river has 
been rendered merely navigable by boats, and that only during 
half the year.In 1781 Branell wrote that the Coseimbosar 
river the Phftgirathi) waa olmoet dry from Oolober to May, 
and that Iho Jalangi, although a stream ran through it tlie whole 
yoaiv in somo years unnavigable daring two or three of tho 
diicst months. Captain Colebrook, agein, in a memoir on tho 
oourao of tho (ranges (1797) wrote: “Tlie Bh&girathi and 
Jalangi aro not navigable tbronghont daring the dry a&ison. 
There have been instances of all these rivers continuing open in 
their turn during the dry season. The Jalangi used fotmerly to 
be navigable during the whole or greater part of the year. The 
Bh&girathi was navigable in the dry season of 1796. This year 
(1797), however, X was informed that the passage was no longer 
praotioable for boats proceeding to Ualoutta. Experience has 
shown that none of these rivers are to be depended on.’’ 

About the year 1813 the Bhfi^rathi saddonly deserted its old 
bed near Cossimbozar, and instead of fuliowing its former bond to 
the east of the town took a sweep to the west. Its old oba^nel 
heoame a stagnant stretoh of water, and the main stream flowed 
three miles away from its former led. The oause of this 
diversion of tho ohannel is not known, but it may perhaps he 
surmised that it was connected with an attempt to iotroduoe a 
larger supply of water down the channel by a oat across two 
bends. That there was some interference with the natural 
ohannel is dear from Hamilton’s East India QegeiUtr of 1815, in 
which it is stated:—“ In 1613, a canal was dug between the 
Bh&glratbi and great Gauges, partly to ameliorate the unhealthi* 
ness of the town (Murshid&hftd) aud adjacent villages by 
maintaining a permanent stream of wholesome water.” There 
is, moreoveit a local tradition that a new channel was actually 
excavated, as stated by a writer in the OaktUla of 1S73: 

All these places (Cossimbozar and the adjacent villages),” be 
writes, **were originally situated on a curve of the river £h&g|. 
rathi, but seventy years ago a straight out was made fonniug the 
chord of the curve, thus changing tho course of the river. This 
engineering operation was fuUowed by ths breaking out of an 
opidemio fever, which, in virulence and mortality, is unparalioled 


* This wsi a name given to the trioogtilar tract of country lying botweeu Ike 
Gaogee, Ubl^;llathi and Jslai^ 
t Sdition of UIB, pp. 621 * 2 . 
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by any pestilenoe save that wMoh dastroyed Qanr.*’* The old 
ohannel survivea as a kh&t^ wMoh is used by boats in the rains. 
It is carious that it is called K&tigang as if it were an artificial 
obaonel, and tlioro is a tradition that the S&hebs out a channel 
and brought the riyer out to the north of Far&sd&nga. 

IfATKTBM* It ia unnecessary to dosoribe in detail the many changes which 
ixTzo?' taken place in the entrance of the Bh&gTvathi, the position 
ABLB of which shifts according to tho set of the main stream of the 
oniNHBu. QP Ganges. Suffice it to say that since 1824 regular 

moosuree haye been taken by Government to maintain open 
channels for narigation both iu the Bli&girathi and Jalangi. In 
1888 a separate division of the Public Works Department, oalled 
the Nadia Bi7er8 Division, was formed and placed under an 
Kxeoutlvo Engineer, for the control of the ohanuels in the group 
of rivers known ss the Nadia rivers. These channels had an 
aggregate length of 509^ miles in 1913, composed os follows: — 
(1; Farakka channels between the Ganges and Bbftgiratbi, 25 
miles, (2) Bhagiratbi river, 161 miles; (3) Bbairab>Jalangi river» 
166| miles ; (4) M&t&bbanga rirer, 136 miles; and (6) Iloogbly 
river, 32 miles. The offioers employed in this division are 
engaged in maintaining channels suitable for boats of small 
draught, and tolls are levied on boats using the rivers to pay 
for the work done in training the channels and keeping them 
navigable ; one of the toll stations is at longipur in this 
district, and the other two ore at H&nskh&li and Swarupgauj in 
the distriot of Nadia. The number of boats using tho rivers was 
17.000 iu 1911-12. 

The main means employed to keep the channels open are 
temporury training works, oonsisting of bamboo and mot spurs or 
wing dams, called handhaUi which are oonstruoted as follows. 
At the shoals to be operated on a line of bamboo stakes is run out 
from eaoh bank of the river: they are driven into the bed of the 
river, supported by struts and fastened at the top by longitudinal 
ties, These stakes gradually oonverge, so as to foroe the ourrent 
into a narrow channel. Large mat screens [jhdmpt) are then let 
down and secured to the stakes. The first result of the ourrent 
being oonoeutrated in this manner is a great velocity io the 
channel it is intended to create, and a diminished ourrent on both 
* sides of it. Owing to the increased pressure below, the screens 
cannot be sunk to the bottom of the river, and through the space 
left there the water ruabes with a rapid oiroular motion, cutting 
away the sand and carrying it under the matting and behind the 


* Th4 SdtimbafSr S3j, Otlenila Mevitto, Voi. LTII, 1871. 
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line of atoioB, where, the writer being sluggish, constant deposit 
takes place. At the same time, the foroo of the current in the 
centre of the channel outs away the sand there and bears it down¬ 
stream, so that by these two processes the depth is inoreosod in the 
channel, while on each side of it large ooUectione of sand are 
formed, materially narrowing and deepening the channel. All 
that is necessary to maintain the works is to drive the bamboo 
piles further down as the water cuts away the sand and to ainV 
the screens from time to time to snic the foU of the river. 
It may, of course, happen that the sand swept away by the 
onrronts sinks as won os it gets beyond the bandhal, thus forming 
another shoal which requires the construction of another bandhai. 
These works have met with only moderate success in the Bb&gl- 
lathi and Jalangi, because the volume of water passing down is 
too small to give muoh soouring power on the shoals. They have 
been more successful in the Ganges, where it has been proved that 
the low water channel can be improved, either by bandhaU or by 
dredging, without any great outlay. 

For some years post dredging operations have been conducted 
at the mouth of the Bbfigirathi, where it opens out from a loop of 
the Ganges known os the Forakka Channel. This loop commen¬ 
ces at Farakka and rejoins the Ganges about four miles below the 
ofE-cake of the Bh&gSrathi. A shoal known os the Biswanftthpar 
shoal, about SJ miles long, with two intermediate deep pools, 
forms at the entranoe of the Bbaglrathi, and the objeot in view is 
to soour this shoal and so admit as large a volume as possible 
into the Bb&girathi. This is done mainly to seoure water for 
drinking, domestic and fanitary purposes, and not only with the 
objeot of improving navigation. 

It has been urged that the Bblgtrathi should be made fit not 
only for oountry boats, bat also for steamer traflSo throughout the 
year, as the water route from Calcutta to up-oountry would there¬ 
by be shortened by 426 miles. To this proposal there are grave 
objections. It was estimated by the Chief Engineer of Bengal 
in 1906 that the initial cost of dredging plant sufficient to main¬ 
tain a navigable entrance would be 126 lakhs, and that the cost 
of maintonanoe would be so heavy that it could not possibly be 
met by any tollsge which the steamer companies ooold afford to 
pay. Besides this, any increase in the volume of water passed 
down the Nadia rivers most entail a decrease in the supply of 
the Ganges lower down and lead to the deterioration of the 
present channels of that river. Lastly, it is possible that the 
ohannels of the Nadia rivers might become so largo and deep f.lm t 
they would eventually carry off the main volume of the Ganges, 
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obarged with an enormous quantity of ailt, which would fill up 
the deep trough of the Hooghly (at present scoured by tides) 
tufUoiently to prevent the passage of sea-going vessels and so 
bring about the ruin of the port of Calouita. 

There are many small lakes or lagoons, oommonly called l/ih 
orj7iii<i most of which aro the remnonts of old river beda. The 
beet known of there is tlte Motijhil, or Poarl Lako, a fine horse* 
shoo lake about two niilos from tho town of Murshid&bad, which 
has been formed by a change in the oonrso of the Bh&girathi. 
Another large lagoon is the Telkar Bil, about throo miles long and 
2^ miles broad, which lies two milos to tho west of the Bli&gTrathl 
near tho Khagra Q-hSt railway station; it has, however, dried up 
to a large extent. To tho oast of Herlrampore lie tlireo hiU 
known as the Bishtupur, Oholtia and Ohonda Bils. The Bishtupur 
Bil is a orcsoent-shaped expanse of water stretching finm the 
north-east of Borhampore to about lialf a mile south-east of the 
railway station at Oossimbazar. It is oonnocted with the Bhfigl- 
rathi by two sluioee, called the Khagra and Borhampore sluioes, 
which are under the control of the Public Works Department. 
The Ohaltia Bil is another creeoent-sheped sheet of water, which 
starts at the south of Borhampore near the Judge’s Court and 
extends past the villages of Bhakri, Chnltia and Krishnamftti to 
K&labaria near Haridasm&ti. The Chanda Bil is a shallow marsh 
about four miles long and a quarter of a mile broad, which is 
bounded on the north by Badurpur, Tirokpur anil other villages, 
and on the south by Maukara. Outs were made from this bil 
and the Challia Bil to the Cobra Nullah in 1872-73, but they 
were not sufiQciently deep for efficient drainage. Another cut has 
reoently been made in the Bishtupur Bil in order to improve its 
drainage. Other important bili in the east of the district are tho 
Go6b l8 square miles), Dumkul (6 square miles) and Bhaad&r* 
daha Bils, the last of which requires separate mention. 

The Bh&td&rdaha Bil is a depression marking the line of an 
old river, which is nearly 60 miles long and extends from the 
Bhiglrathl embankment at Digha and Bhagwangola on tho 
north to Bali on tho river Jelangi on the south. It is called by a 
number of different names in different places, via., (1) Cobra 
Nnllah from tho embankment down to Digha village, a distance 
of three miles. (2) Digha Bil from Digha down to Muridpur, 
6 miles. (3) Topkhana Bil from Mnradpur to Gauribagh bridge j 
this is a temporary bamboo bridge built for truffle across the Wf, 
which is here dammed up. (4) Khana or Mathurapur Bil from 
Gauribagh bridge to Bhairabpur Ghat, 0 miles.. (6) Bali Bil from 
Bhairabpur Ghat to Akhundbaria Ghat, 6 miles. (6) Khaiia Bil 
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from Akhundbarift GbAt to PAnohbano, 7 milca. (7) Bb&ndAr- 
daba Bil from Panobbaria to Chindpur, 8 mUes. (8) Suti river or 
ohannel from ChAodpnr to tbe junoiioii vitb the Jalacgi rivor. 
Tbifl bii 18 one of the obief eouroes of tbe fiah supply of tbe dietriot. 
It ie oonnooted with tbe BbA^Iratbi by several alnioee, vis., (1) tho 
sluices at KhAgra and Berbampore already moatiotied, by which it 
rooeivce water through tbe Bisbtupur Bil, (2) at JCbai-ia GhAt 
tlirou^h tbe Pnblio Works Department drainage out, and (3) 
aluioe at Gora Bazar and ICriebnam&ti, by whioii water oonies 
into the bil after parsing tlirough the CboUia, Obanda and Boalia 
Biie by tho eouthorn drainage out. It also reoeives local 
draiuago and is fed by a number of tributaries, wbioh are oolled 
darat. There is a oontiouatiou of the bil beyond the ombank> 
mont for about flvo miles towards LaliUkuri. This is called tbe 
Bura TbAkur Bil, and formed an integral port of tbe Bbfindiir* 
daba Bil before it was out off by tho embankment. Tbe Boalia 
Bil above meutioned is a shallow marsh about sevon niiloe from 
Berbampore. It is four milee lung in tbe rains, but ebrinke very 
muoh ae the flood water subsides, and is used for rioe cultivation 
from April. Tbe north-eastern portion of it, wbioh is oonuocted 
with tbe Bh&iidArdaba Bil, is called the Putijol Bil. 

To tbe west of tho BbAgIraibi axe tbe Bolun, Sakora and PAlan 
Bile, which lio close together near KbArgrAm, about three milee 
to the Boutb of the junction of tbe BrAbmioi and Owftrka rivers. 
These appear to be identical with tbe ‘Mlisboupur swamp,** 
wliiob, aooording to the manueoript records of tbe Board of lieve- 
nue, was artificially connected with tbe river, at the expense of 
Oovernmeut, in the year 1800. All those 6iVs are joined to the 
riverj by streams and shallow obanneU, and in the rains form a 
oontinuons lake. The NawAraoga, SaulmAri and SAlukuria Bits, 
together with other email marsbes at tbe union of the Mor and 
KuiyA with the DwftrkH, also form during tbe rainy season large 
sheets of water, about twenty miles square. These large 6iU at 
tbe oonfiuenoes of the liill streams serre during floods os natural 
drainage basins, into wliiob tbe river waters pour. On tbe 
subridence of the streams, the waters pent op iu tbe bUs 
tlieir way back again into tbe rivers gtaduallj aud quietly, and 
ere thus drained off. But for these large reservuirs, the southern 
part of tbe BArh would be much injured by floods from the bills. 

In tbe Jangipur subdiviaion, in the north of tbe district, 
there are five large &f/4, viz., the Gbaoband and BAnsobAti Dlls 
to tbe weet of tho BbAgTrathi, and tbe KrUbnosAil, PorAmAri 
aud Gangni Bils to tbe east of it. The KrisbnosAil Bil is 
evidently tbe bod of an old river, and bos still some very deep 
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pools, but the greater part of it could be made fit for oultivation. 
The B&neab&ti Bil extends during the rains almost the whole 
way from B&ligb&t on the Bh&glratbi to the boundary of the 
Sonthal Farganas; but during the hot weather the whole of 
this area is dry except in a few low-lying spots. 

In many of the biU a process of natural reclamation is going 
00 . Their beds are gradually being eleyated by mud washed 
down by the riyers and streams which pour into them dnring 
the rains, and, to a small extent, by the dry soil which is blown 
over them daring the season of the hot winds. Owing to these 
causes, the margin of tiUag-e is steadUy advancing. 

There are also some orbiflolal tanks, some of whioh are large 
enough to be called lakes. The largest is the Sflgardighi 
situated near the Sigardighi railway station, whioh is about 
three-quarters of a mile long. Tradition states that it was 
excavated by one of the kings of the F&la dynasty. The second 
largest tank, whioh is called Slieilchdighi, is near the Mirzapur 
police-station about 6 miles north of the Bokhara railway station. 

Tho botanical features of Murshidabad aro those oharaotoristio 
of the deltaio districts of Central Bengal. The swampe afford 
a foothold for numerous marsh species, while ponds and ditches 
are filled with submerged and floating water plants. The edges 
of sluggish creeks are lined with sedges and bulrushes, and the 
banks of rivers have a hedge-like scrub jungle. Deserted or 
uDOultivated homestead lands are covered with shrubberies of 
semi-spontaneous species, interspersed with clumps of planted 
bamboos and groves of Areea^ Moringa, Mangifera ond Anona. 

The oountry is on the whole well wooded with mango groves, 
bamboo olumpt, and banyan, pipal, babul^ jack, AW, tamarind, 
ooooanut and date palm trees. MurshidabSd baa a reputation 
for its mango orchards, and the tract lying along the western 
bank ot the Bhigirathi in the Jangipur subdivision abounds with 
Itul trees, which ate cultivated for the propagation of loo. 

A little over fifty years ago Colonel Gastrell remarked in his 
Statistical and Geographioal Report on Murshidabftd: “ The 
advance of oultivation is rapidly driving the wild animals away. 
All are becoming more and more soaioe, and but little sport is 
met now to be found in the district.” At present, leopards are 
with in some parts, more particularly the Jalongi thana (e.g,^ 
at Khayramftri) and in ^e neighbourhood of Murahidabid, 
where they can find cover in abandoned gardens and ruinous 
oountry houses. In the K&ndi and Jangipur subdivisions, 
where there is scarcely any hea?y jungle left, they have praoti- 
oally disappeared, and only a stray leopard is oooasionaUy 
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seen. Wolree, bowdPer, are sometimes found in the K&ii<li eub< 
divisioD, where the^ do eome damage to sheep and goats. Jaokals 
are ubiquitous^ and baye an evil reputation for carrying off and 
ddfom'ing infants, more espeoially in the Jangipur subdivision. 

They will even carry them off when sleeping by their parents* 
side, seizing them by the throat to atifle their ories. Next morning 
a few bones in the neighbouring jangle are all that is left to toll 
the tale. Wild pigs are plentiful in the B&gri and along the 
chars of the Ganges, and also in the Hari)isrp&ra tliana. Pig* 
stioking baa long been a favourite form of 8]>orfc, the oountry to 
the east of the bh&glrothi lending iteolf Ideally to riding, and 
excellent bags are made. Monkeys (the blaok-faoed /lanuindn or 
iangitr) ore numerous and destruotive in towns, whore they do 
muoh damage in gardens and orchards and to the mango orop 
when it is ripening. 

The game birds of the district consist of snipe, wild duck, 
quail, partridge, pigeon, teal and geese. During the cold weather 
good sport can be obtained with snipe, duok, teal and geese on 
the bikf more eepecially the Jalangi andTelkar Bils; among ducks 
the pintail, poohard and gadwall, and among leal ihe painted, 
blue^winged and ootton are oommun. All the usual waders are 
also met with. 

The oommon varieties of snakes, suoh os oobros, karaiU, etc., REmuB. 
are found ; the mortality from snake-bite is oousiderable in years 
of flood, when they are driven to dry ground in the vicinity of 
villages and homesteads. Orooodiles are fairly oommon in the 
rivers and in the swamps or biU ; they oro also met with in tanks 
in the Jangipur subdivlaion. 

The more valuable fish oaught in the rivers, bile and tanks Piss, 
belong to the oarp family (Oyprtntd<v), sooh os ruhi, kaih, mirgalf 
eto., or are Stiuridat snob as bodil and mdgur. Large oatohes of 
hilta {Ciupea Uitka) are made in the Padma or Ganges during the 
rainy season, when they aaoend in shoals. They 01*6 also oaught 
in the Bh&gfratbi and in the Khayra Bil, when it is flooded by 
the Bhftglrathi, and are exported in ooiuiderable quautitioe. An. 
account of the fisheries of the district will be given in Chapter 
Till, and may be so far antioipated by saying that in addition 
to the rivers, the biist suoh as the bishtupnr, Chanda, Chaltia, 

Boalia and Bh&nd&rdaha BiU, constitute valuable fisheries. 

During the cold weather, from November to January, there Okiuats. 
is an almost entire absenoe of cloud and rainfall; the mean 
rainfall during these three mootbs aggregates only one inch. 

The moan temperature falls from 73** in November to in 
Deoembor and 65*^ in January, but humidity remains at a fairly 

o 
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high level; a feature of (he cold v* eather ia the ooeasional oeour- 
renoe of low*I}’iQg morning fogs, whioh dissipate with the rising 
ean. In February the temperature begins to rise, the mean for 
the month being 70^; and as southerly winds become more 
froquont with the advance of the year» there is a period of tran¬ 
sition oharaoteriied by occasional thunderstorms, aoooropanicd by 
rainfall; this, on an averago, amounts to an inoh in Moioh 
and li inch in April. During these latter two mouths, dry 
weetorly winds of high temperature alternate with southerly soa 
winds of moderate temperature. The night temperature inoreasea 
slowly, and the highest monthly mean is 8^” in April. In Hay 
monsoon weather is oooasiooally erperienoed when oyolooio 
storms form at the head of the Bay of Bengal. When suob 
storms ooour, -there is heavy rain, and the avemge rainfall 
oonsequcntly rises to 5 inobes in May. 

With the oommenoement of the south-west monsoon (gener¬ 
ally in the Utter half of June, but in some years not till tbo 
beginning of July) humidity increases to 88 per ooiit. of satur¬ 
ation, heavy cloud is continuous, and rainfall is of almost daily 
ooourrence, the precipitation beoomiug heavy when there are 
oyolooio disturbanoes. The average la 10 inohes in June, U 
inches in July, lOl in August and 9) inohes in SepLomber. 
During this period the mean temperature slowly diminishes from 
86^ in Juno to 81*^ in October. During the latter half of Septem¬ 
ber and throughout Ootobor cloudy weather alternates with 
bright sunshine, and the bright periods lengthen till they merge 
in the oontiunous fine weather of the oold season. 

The following statement gives the salient meteorological 
statistics for the town of Borlmmpore 
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Umtil tho daya of Mugbol rtde there is little distinctive in the h^Sohy. 
history of Mursliidibaa, which, in foot, was, for the most part, 
merely the history of Bengal in general. A few isolated facts 
emerge from the general ohsourity in which its i^rly history rests, 
and there are many laounm, which can only be linked together by 
tho thin and uncertain thread of oonjeoture. It has been suggest¬ 
ed by Mr. Beveridge that the present village of Bingftmiti, ax 
miles south-west of Berhampore, marks tho ancient site of Kama 
Suvama, the capital of the kingdom of the same name.* ^ooord- 
intr to the Ohinese pilgrim. Hiuen Tsiang (or Yuan Ohwang), 
who visited Bengal in the drst half of the seventh century A. B., 
the oity, which was 20 //, or about 7 mUi-s in oirouit, had by it a 
rolendid monastery, called Lo-tcwei-chin, which is his phoneho 
rendering of Baktavitti or Eaktamitti, a name meanmg red earth, 
of whioh E&ngkmftti is the modern equmlent. Thxs theory is 
not accepted by other scholars. “The idenlifioation.’ wri^ 

Babu Manmohan Ohakmvartti. “rests on the similarly of the 
name B&ng&m&ti with Eaktamitti. and of an alleged o der name 

of it. Kansonagar, with Kama Suvama, on the looation of the 

place in the direction indicated by Yuan Ohwang. and on ito 
remwns, viz., mounds, images and coins. Unfo^unately, the 
name BangimftU is not nnoommon, being derived 

laterite soil tliat extends from the foot oi the B&jmah&l Mis, 
through the B&rind, to the Msdhupur Jungle lu Mymeusmgh. 

The name K&nsonagsr is not in oso now; but, though it might 

have been in nee once before, to judge from the mtroduotory 
■.onMlogical verse to BSdhalrtntadeva’s Sabia-katpa^yu«^,\ mere 
rimilarityunot enffloient. The village is not named in any 
Hindu O' MnsalmJn works, and la not found in any map older 
San Valentyn-B, publiahed in im A.D. The pargona Fatah- 
aineh. in which it ia situated, was said to have bMu oUotl^ to an 
l-eountry Brihmen by Miin Singh for vaicmr ahowu in the war: 

and the remains in the fort might be as well asoribed to him or 

his desoendaiits.”^ __ 


• Tht Bit* nfKarna JSdtiorM, Z. A. S. B„ 18?8, pp. 816 328. 

I «/ OW A- 8. B.. xm p. zai. 
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Whether BfingRm&ti woe or vra&. not the cepiteh there can be 
no doubt that, at the time of Hiuen Tsiaog’s visit, the district 
wee included in the limits of Kama Savama, which ho desoribee 
06 a moist low*lymg land under regular oultivation. It boro 
flowers and fruits in abnndanoo, and had a temperate olimato. 
The people wero wealthy and patrons of learning. TJioro were 
mor^ban ten Buddhist mouasteiios with over 2,000 brethren of 
the Saromatiya soliool, and throe monasteries of Bevndatta’s 
sobool in which milk products wero nut taken os food. There 
were 50 Deva temples, and ttio foUowei*s of various religious wero 
vary numerous.* This fertile laud oorroe(>ond& to the modern 
districts of Hurshid&bid, BiirdwAn, B&nkuva end llooghly, and 
was one of the provinces of the empire of Basunka, n fauatiool 
enemy of Buddhism, whoso sway extended from Bonares to the 
Bay of Bengal. 

No details of the history of the district arc forthooming for 
several eenturios after this, but tho rule of the P&laa is com¬ 
memorated by the largo Sfigardiglii Uuk, which is said to Itave 
been excavated by Mahip&la, who ruled in the oarly part of tl^e 
eleventh century. His palace is said to have beou not far off, 
at a village oalled after him Hahip&I, which is situated to the 
north of the Barela railway station. Tradition also relates that 
Husain Shfib, King of Bengal from 1403 to 1518, was boro at 
the village of Oh&udp&rc, south-east of the Mir;sftpur polios- 
station and a little to the east of Bheikhdighi on the Jangpur 
road. It is said that in bis early youth he served a Br&hman 
of tho village as a herdsman, and that when ho rose to power he 
granted his old master tho estate of Oh&ndp&m at a qnit-rent 
of one anna. Hence he is hnown as B&khol B&dshSl), or the 
herdsman king, and tho village as Ek&n& Ohftndp&ra. Local 
tradition is so far confirmed that tho staloe that 

he came with his father and brother from TurkestBn and settled 
at Obfindpur in the B&rh country, where ho married the daughter 
of the local Bisil.t 

There is, it may be added, no record of the district having 
been the theatre o! war until 1600, when a decisive battle was 
fought at SheTpiu* Atai, in the B&ndi subdivision, in which the 
imperial army under M&n Singh routed the rebellious AfgU&ns of 
Orissa, who had made themselves masters of a considerable portion 
of Bengal. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth oeutury the town of 
Murshid&b&d, which tbeu bore tho name of MakbsufAbad, began to 

S. Bed, Ste^dT>/ii0 IFMitrn Wwld, Vol. Ij 7]». 2oT." 

f Blocbmftmi ideatiSes thU pkice with Cbandpnr (near AlnijHir oi) the Ubdrab} 
in the Kbdaa dletriet. 
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aseame imporUooe as a oommerofal depdt. Its silk attracted 
the attention of (wo English agents, Hughes and Parker, who 
were sent from Agra to Patna to set up a trading station 
tiiei'e—BO mucli so that next year they reported that they 
hod liiTested lie. 500 in purchasing samples of silk from 
Makhsiisfih&d/ 

Whou, at length, the English osiablisliod thoir faotoriee in 
Bengal, Cossimbaaor was one of the first places selected for a 
station, which was subonlinato to the agency at Uooghly.t Tbc 
East India Company’s first roprosontatiTes there weio John Kenn, 
who was Chief on j^O a year, Daniel Sheldon, second member of 
Oouncil, on £30, John Priddy on £20 and Job Oharuook, fourth 
member, on £ 20. Job Obainook was subsequently posted at 
Patna, W returned os Chief in 1680:^, and stayed there till 1686. 
During these six years the trade of the Company was seriously 
hampered by tho heavy in^posts levied by the Naw&b, Sbaista 
Kb&n, and tho oxnotions of the looal Fsujd&r or Governor 
Boloh&ud Bay. The disputes between the Company and the 
Mughal authorities oulminated iu 1686, when the Company’s 
cargo boats were held up under an embargo and its sale of silver 
prohibited. Oharnook was ordered to pay Bs. 43,000 in settle^ 
meut of a claim mode by some native morohants, and, aooording to 
Onue, was soourged by tho Naw&b’s orders. The Gossimbazar 
factory was invested by troops to prevent his esoape, but in April 
1686 hesuooeoded in getting through tho cordon and mode his way 
to Hooghly. After this, tho Coseimbazor faotory, in common 
with the other English factories iu Bengal, was condemned to 
oonfisoation by Shoista Kh&n. 


*W. V'Attr, Ti4 FadorUs i» India, 1618-Ql, pp. 19i, 26S. tn s 

lotlcr, dsted 12tlj July 1620, Uiey refor to^tarboody «nk, b«tto( Muok«oiid« 
and Sideabunda Mnkbauaibid M>d Satdibid), from wbaoea th«ia aortoa art 
wound of.*' 

t Tba factory wa* opanad in 1068 or 1660. A loUor of tba Coort of Diractoti 
to tho Agont at Hooghly. dated 87tK February 1768, meutiona Hooghly, naUsora, 
Patna and Coacimbacar m *' tbo f oar factoriea which we determine aboil be soUled in 
the Bay of Bengal ** and wta forth that the four officer* aboro mentioned are to b e 
appunted at OcMlmbazar. The um of tho future tenie makes It uncertain 
whether tho CoMimboxar factory waa actually etartad !o tblayoer, and Sir Henry 
Yule U of opinion that It la doubtful wbetber it waa regularly ocenpied biforo 
1669. 

J “ Id 1678,*’ writca' kfr. Borerldge. a lady with dwirming Ignoraneo of 
Asglcr-Indtan roqulramenta, aenda her broth«r»ln»Uw at CoaaiinbAzar a box 
containing a erarat and euffe and ribbon of the neweat mede and a border of laoe 
for bia nlgbt rap. Alan, he woa dead bbfore the box laft England.'* Old Ftact 
in Ht MnrthidSbid 2>uirtH, Calcntta Ilotiew, Teh XCIV, 1892, QT. Helgea 
Diary, Vol. 11, p. 243. 
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The French hod also a factory at Oosaimbazar at this time,* 
and the Armenians had mode a settlement at Said&bfid under the 
authority of a pZ/armin granted by Aurangzob in 1666; while the 
Dutch had a thriring factory at K&lkfipur. The object of all 
was the silk trade, the importance of which may be gathered from 
the aooounte given by both Bornior and Tavernier. Tlte former 
says that ** the Dutch have sonietinifs seven or eight hundrod 
nativoe employed in their factory at Oosaitnbozar, where, in like 
manner, the English and other morohanfa employ a proportionate 
number.” The latter says that Ooesimbasar annually exported 
about 22,000 bales of silk (of 100 lbs. each). “The Dutoli 
gonoroUy took, cither for Japan or for Holland, 6,000 to 7,000 
boles, and they would have liked to get more, but the merchants 
of Tartary and of the whole Mughal Empire opposed their doing 
80 , for these merchants took as much as the Dutch, and tho 
balance remained for the people of the country for the mauu- 
footure of tboir own staffs. ” 

The wealth of Uurahid&b&d mode it a prim worth winning by 
the Afghans who roee in rebellion under Sfibha Singh in 1696. 
Under his leadership they overran tbe country on the west of the 
liaugee from llfijmahal to Midnapore, and after his death they 
spread to the east of the river under Rahim Shah, an Afghan 
oliief, who had been chosen as his auocessor. In Murshidabfid a 
loyal officer named NeAmat Khan, who resided on his jdffir or 
royal grant of land, gallantly held ont against them. “ As the 
oombats in India were, oven ot that late period, more frequently 
deoided by duels between the chiefs, or champions, of the contend¬ 
ing armiee than by a general engagement, Tauhor Khan, a 
nephew of Nearoal's, well mounted and armed, udvanoed into the 
plain and challenged any of tbe Afghans to meet him. No 
single warrior daring to advance, a party of Afghans at once 
rushed forward, and, before his friends could go to his assistance 
out the youth to pi6oee.»t On hearing of his fate, Neamat 
Khan, who was clad only in a muslin coat, seined his sword and 
without waiting to put on his helmet and cuirass, sprang on hii 
horse and daahed into the fray. Cutting his way through tho 
Afghans, he made straight for Rahim Shah and delivered a blow 
at his head. His sword shivered on the helmet of tempered steel 
whereupon he soised Rahim Shah round the waist and by sheer 
strength unhorsed him. Springing to the ground, he drew the 


• Stro^haa the PfMldMt of Mndm, who Tititod Boii«IIn 

Myo is bit diary that at^Cowimbaaor ho puud by the plot of groasd alloltod 
Tro&cb. 

t SUwarfi History of Oengtl (1818), p. 388. 
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to Ui« 
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Afgh&n’e dagger and endeaTotired to administer the coup da 
grata. Again he was foiled, for be ooold not piuroe the gorget, 
and, while he was stroggliog to do so, the Afghfins rushed np 
and oat him down. The Afghins, in adnoiration of hie courage, 
carried him mortally wounded to one of their tents, and when 
he signalled for water offered It to him; but **his feelings 
revolted against taking it from their hands, and thus, with paroh* 
cd lips, he qnallod the goblet of martyrdom/'* The rebels then 
advanced to Makhsus&b&d, and, after defeating 5,0u0 of the royal 
troops, took and plundered the town. The merohanis of Oosaim- 
bosar having, however, sent a depntation to meet the rebel chief, 
ho spared that place. 

In 1627, when tho news of the disastere that hod befallen the 
Imperial army reached the Emperor at Delhi, he appointed his 
own grandson, Frinoe Asimnsh'shin, Governor of Bengal, Bih&r 
and Orissa in place of the supine Nawab Ibr&him Kbin, and 
plaoed Zabardast Ebfin, the latter’s son, in command of the 
Deogal army with orders to advance at onoe and extirpate the 
rebels. Zabardast Khan advanced rapidly from Dacca, hie army 
marching np the bank of the Padma attouded by a strong 
flotilla of war boats. lUbim Shah resolved to give battle and 
encamped hie forces on the river bank near Bhagw&ngola. 
Zabardast Kh&n drew np bis forces behind a stockade formed 
of bullook waggons, and commenced a oonnonade from the boats 
lying in the river. His guns, which were served by Porta* 
gueee artillerymen in the Mughal servioe, dismounted m<wt of 
those belonging to the enemy and silenced the redoubts which 
they had thrown np along their front. A whole day was spent 
in this fusillade, and next morning a general engagement took 
place. The Afghins, who had 12,0U0 cavalry and 30,000 in¬ 
fantry, were signally defeated and retreated to Makhsusib&d, 
where they wore followed \>y Zabardast Kti&n, who encamped on 
an extensive plain ^ the east of the town and prepared again to 
give them battle. The Afgh&na, however, had not the heart for 
another bloody oonfliot and fled to Burdw&n. There Rahim Sh&h 
fell in battle againet a Mughal army commanded by Asimosh- 
sbftn, after whioh his followers were hnnted down like wild 
beasts 

At this time, the previnoes of the Mughal Empire were under 
a dual system of administration, there being two officers In charge Diwiin 
of each, who were known as the JS&sim (or Kaw&b-lSAzim) end 
Ahe Dlw&n. The N&zim woe the Governor or Vioeroy of the 


* tmaaltt^n by abdtu Siklito, (1904), p. £$4. 
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Frovinoo, odministored orinunal juBiioe, and was in faot tbe 
oxGOutlve and niilitoi'/ obief. 'J'be Dlw&n, who was liireoUy 
subordinate to the Emperor and indox)ondeut of the Nfiziin, was 
the I%auoo Minister; he was responsible for the rovenue udinini' 
stratiou, whiio be also oooasioually administered dvil justico. The 
relaliouB of Uie two aro well explained by iStowort in hie HUliuy of 
Jionyai :—During tlio dospoLio reign of Aurongzab Ibo oiDnee 
of N&zim (military Governor) and Dlwin wore kept perfectly 
dislinot: the businoas of the former was to defend and protect 
the country from foreign insults or domestio iusurreotious and to 
oufnrce a siriot ubedionco to t)io laws: to the latter was assiguod 
tho ooUootiou of tbo rovonuos and tbo dlsbiu'sozuont of tho requisite 
expenses. Ho was, in a certain degree, subject to the orders of 
the IS&zim, boing obliged to ooxuply with all writton orders for 
money from tliat olHoer for the service of Uovenimout, but the 
woe responsible to the exchequer for an; improper \ise of 
that power: bo received bis regular salary from the Dlwdn and 
was not entitled to any further emolument from bis office. Titose* 
two officers were, however, oommonded t<j oousult with each other 
upon all important affairs and to aot in ooucert upon evory publio 
emergency aooording to tbo regulations which from time to time 
were issued.” Those regulations were embodied in the .Dattur-tU~ 
a Frooeduxe Code ooutaining rules on all revenue and 
admiDistrative matters, whioli was issued to each provinoe alter 
being approved by the Jimperor. Every year additions or modi¬ 
fications were made in it with tho Emperor’s sanction, and no 
N&zim or Diw&u had authority to deviate from it. 

In 1701 Muisbid KuU Blh&n was appointed Eiw&n of Bengal, 
the N&eim being Prince Azimnsb-sh&u, whose headquarters were 
at Haooa. Mursbid Kuli Eh&n soon brought about a roorgaoiza- 
tiou of tho finances of the province, which, in spite of its richness 
end fertiliiyi brought comparatively little into the Imperial ex¬ 
chequer. Owing to the evil reputation of Bengal, the higher 
officers wore avei'se to servioe in the provinoe, ** os they fancied it 
not only fatal to human life, but an actual haunt of demons.”* 
To induce them to settle in it, large tracts bad boon made over to 
them as jdglrt or military fief, and the revenue of the kAd&a or 
Crown lands was so small that it did not suffioe to meet the pay of 
the Nseim and the salaries of the military and oivU establish¬ 
ment. Money hod oven to be remitted from other provinces 
to cover the Bengal deficit. The growing poverty of the Imperial 
exchequer rendered it necessary that Bengal should pay its proper 


• (traoiUtioa b; Abdai dftlSQi, 1904), p. 24fi. 
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quota, and Murahid Kali Kh&n eet io work to inoreoee the revenue 
in no half hearted faabion. Finding that the reoeipU were 
absorbed in improper ohannels, be appointed his own oolleotora io 
the different distriots, and 6t>on oscorUined that the revenue really 
amonnted to a orore of rupees, ilie next step was to resume the 
j&gln in Bengal with the sanction of the Kmperor, the 
receiving but soant ooinDonsation in the shape of jdfjin in Orissa, 
where the land was far less fertile and valuable. At the same 
time he offooted large retrenohments In the pnblio expenditure 
and rigorously enforced the payment of revenue by the saraind&rs. 

The hanglity spirit of the Prince Azimash^eltfin oonld ill brook 
the constant interference in all peouniary transaotious of the 
Biw&n and his frequent opposition to His Royal Highness’s com* 
mands. Besides these causes, the Priuoe was exceedingly jealous 
of the high favour in which hlursbid Kuli stood with the 
Hmperor; and the oourtiers and favourites of the Prince, whose 
extravagance or assnmed powers were constantly controlled by the 
Diw&n, fanned the flame and added fuel to his already exasperat* 
ed temper. ” Azimoah-ahau detenniued to got rid of the tronble* 
some Dfw&u, and sent a party of soldiers to kill him when be 
was on his way to the palace (at Docoa), hnt this attempt was 
foiled by the cool conrage of Mnrshid Kuli Kh&u, who jumped 
out of his palki and drawing his sword ordered hie attendants to 
clear the road and drive the assassins away. After acting in so 
spirited and independent a manner, Murshid Kali deemed it 
unadviaable to remain in the same plaoe with the Pnnoe, and, 
having coneulted with his friends on the moat advantageous 
situation, he resolved to fix bis residence at BAakhsos&b&d as being 
nearly in the centre of the provinoe and equally oonvenient for 
oolleoting the revenue from all parts. Having decided on this 
measure, he left Dacca without taking leave of the Viceroy, and, 
carrying with him all the public officers attached to the Dfw&ni, 
proceeded to Makbsusftb&d.” The headquarters of the Diw&ni 
were thus traneferred to Unrshidabad, the date of the transfer 
being apparently 1702*08. 

When Anrangzeb received kCarshid Enli Kh&n’a report of 
the attempt on his life, he ordered the Prince to leave Bengal 
and take up his re^denoe in ilih&r. Asimush-sh&n consequently 
left Dacca for Patna, appointing his Son, FarrukhsiySr, as bis 
representative in Bengal in the capacity of Deputy N&jsim. He 
does not appear, however, to have bad any authority to make suoh 
an appointment, and in 1703'04 Murshid Kali Kh&n paid a visit to 
Auraogseb in his camp in the Deooan and auooeeded not only in 
getting himself confirmed in the post of Dlw&n of Bengal, Bih&r 
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acd Orissa, but also in obtaining the appointment of Deputy 
Nfizim of Bengal and Orissa-^ranob to the chagrin of the Prince. 
In the absence of the latter, Murshid Kali KbSn enjojed all the 
powers of the Naw&b Nfizim and had thus full executive authority 
as well as the entire administration of the finanoea. 

Ills first act on returning to Bengal was to chango the nemo 
of Kaklisusfib&d to Murshidftb&d, and, by building a palace and 
erecting public offices, to make it the capital of the proyinco. 
Tlie ohange of name appears to have taken olfeot from 170C, for 
the name Makhsus&b&d appears last on a rupee ooined in 1704, 
a)id Murshid&bftd for the first time on a rupee struck at the local 
mint' next year. 

The ohoioe of MurshidAbfid as the headquarters is sometimes 
asorlbod to the diffioullies whioh Murshid Kuli Kli&n oxporieuoed 
in carrying on the administration at Dacca owing to the friction 
with Azimiish-sh&n and bis fears of assassinatiou. In the Riyaeu- 
t-Snl&lin it is Attributed to the central positiuu of the town—‘“an 
excellent site, where nows of all four quarters of tbo Subah could 
bo easily procurable, and whioh, like the pupil of the eye, woe 
situate in the centre of the important ,plaoeB of the tlubaha 
lenetby account of its advantages, from a strategic and com¬ 
mercial point of view, then follows. According to Sir William 
Hunter, it “seems probable that Murshid Kuli Kbftn was induced • 

* A rupoo of Aor»Bgtob prourfod in Iho Laliore muMUin aliowo that Hakli* 
•tioihnd a mint>toirn u oarly ■> 1679 A. D. Tbo profllt of U>o Murah)(Ub&J 
mint arc it&tod io tho root-roll of 1728 to omouat to lU. 8,04»10S. In 1706 Uio 
Kngilob ot CwilmboMr woro iodaood to pay Ro. 26,000 for tbo eonvonienoo of 
liAVlap bullioD, which they iroporbad from fiuropt, eolnod into rapsoo at tbo 
MnrahidibKd mint One of tbo oblef erticleo in the poUUon prooeuted by Uio 
KnglUb ombiMy et tho Court of Dolhl in 1716 we*, * tb«i the offleoro of tbo mint at 
MiiribidSbid aboold at all times, wbou roqnirod, allow three day* In the wool for 
the eoinogo of the Sngliob Cotnpeny'a money.' It woo not till nearly half acoetury 
ofiorward*, in 1757, os one of tbo roenlU of ibe battle of Plotooy, that the KnglUb 
flret ttmek eoins of thoir own, butotill in tbo name of tho Bmporor of Hinduatan. 

In 1768, the CodooU at Celontta complained. In a lottor to the Court, that thoir 
mint woa of but UtUe oto to thorn, portly boeenae no bullion woa arrlriug from 
Eoropo, bat more eopeeially beceuM tlio command of ipocie poaeoeaod by cbe 
Setbi of MurabidSbSd wea oaed to force down the exobenge value of their a<AA3«. 

In 1760, on the oooeilon of the acoeaaloa of hlir Eiain, aparwai»3 wao received 
from the NewSb, awarding foU prlvil^eo to the CelcaUe mint. From thia date 
tbo mint of Hnrahldlbad boiten to docllno, and, indeed, waa aoon abollahod. Tho 
MS. Kecorda of the Board of Eovonoo ahow tlmt In 1786 It waa propoeed to 
' i«.oatabliah the mint of Marebidibed.’ Thla propoaal waa apparontiy carried 
out, though only for a abort time. In 1790 all provincial minte woro aboliabod, 
but eome respite aeoma to bavo boou granted to that at MurabldtbSd. It waa 
not iiU 1799 that * tho Colleotor of Morahidibad deapetched the mint uUnaila 
bo tbe Preeidosoy, and diapoaed of tho buUdinga need ea tho mint oSlco by publto 
euotion.' 
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to take this step by political oonsideTations. Paooa had lost its 
importanoc, for the Maghs and the Portugtieae wi^re no longer 
dangerous; and the banks of the Bhftglratbi afforded a more 
central poaition for iho management of the three Proyinoea of 
Bengal, Bihftr and Oris'^a. The new city also was situated on 
the line of trade, along wbioh the treoscroa of India were now 
hoginning to 6nd their way to the European Bettlements on the 
Hooghly; and it ooramonded the town of Goasimbaaar, whore all 
the foreigtiora had important fnotoriea. Horeover, the situation 
in those days was regarded as Tory lioalthy." At the same time, 
it must be admitted tliat the ohoioe might have boon more 
fortunate, for tho Bh&giratlii had long been silting up and its 
passage throughout the year had already become impcMsible. 

Murshid Kuli Eh&n, or, as he is often called in the English jfcraoAi. 
reoonls, Jafar Kh&n,* was the son of a poor Brfthman, who in his ^i^’**^*^** 
infancy was purchased by a Persian merohant. The latter, 
however, did not condemn him to alav ery, but taking him to 
lapab&n had him oirourncised and brought up like one of his own 
sons under the name of Kubammad H&di, On the death of the UQ|.«hU 
merohant, he proceeded to the Deccan, whore ho entered the 
Imperial aorvice. His ability soon brought him to the front, andf^J^jig. 
he was appointed DIwAd of llydor&h&d with the title of Hartalab 
Xh&n. He was subsequently transferred in the same oapaoity to 
Orissa, and in 1701 was appointed Biw&u of Bengal with the new 
title of Murshid XuU Kb&u. As already shown, he had the 
address to maintain himself in office and obtain farther prefer^ 
ment in spite of the hostility of Azimush>sh&n; and, though he 
had supplanted Farrukhsiyfir, the latter made no attempt to 
interfere with his government. On tlie oontrnry, he also oame to 
Mursbidfib&d in 1707, and, taking up his residence in " the Ij&lb&gh 
polooe,’* remained on terms of perfect cordiality with Murshid 
Kuli EhAn until 1712, when he made bia way to Patna and there 
had himself proclaimed Kmperor. In the same year Asimush- 
eb&n was killed while struggling for the throne of Delhi, and in 
1713, when Fsrrukbsiy&r booame Emperor, Murshid ICuli Eh&n 
was enabled, with the ossistanoo of Jagat Seth, the banker, to 
puTohasQ the Niz&mat on easy terms for himself. Fivo years 
later the government of Bih&r, wbioh he had long solicited, was 
also ooulerred upon him, and he thus become the Viceroy of 
Bengal, Bih&r and Orissa. 

Murshid Kuli KhSn ruled at Muxshid&b&d from 1704 to 
1725.. a rare continuity of tenuro of office in those days, when 

■ Jafw KliSn was oq» of tlw tifelaa h« rooeived wbni appointod Kawab of 
Bods*!. 
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Emperor foUowed Emperor iu quick euoooBsioD, from eaoh of whom 
theNaw&b bad to obtain ooDfirmation of bis rank and ofhoa Nor 
was he onwortliy of bis high position, for his administration, 
though stem and often harsh, was generally just and eiBoient, 
and the land had a much needed peace. An able finanoicr* 
he rigorously out down the public e:q)eDditure, and reduoed 
tbo strength of the Tlengal army to 2,000 cavalry and 4,000 
infantry. With this small force, whioh was not raised primarily 
for miUtary purposes ond scarcely doseiwod the name of an army, 
he maintain^ order and prevented rebellion. Daooits and robbers 
were mercilessly hunted down ; when a robbery occurred, the 
Fanjd&r or samind&r mtbin whoso territory it took plaoo was 
compelled to arrest the robber or recover the property. The 
goods, or their equivalent in money, wore restored to the person 
who hnd been robbed, and the robi«r, if oaoght, was impaled 
alive. By these means, write the Multammadan chroniclers, 
travellers jourueyoil in safety, and every man slept securely in hie 
own bouse. “Imperial immabdart^ bearing that Bengal bod 
been turned into a feiiile garden without a them, eagerly sought 
for offices under him.” 

fils greatest finanoial reform was the preparation of a new 
revenue roll based on a survey of the land and a reassessment 
according to the actual area and produce. Tbo revenue waa 
exacted to the last oowry, and many ore the stones of tlie ex* 
quisile devices of cruelty whioh he employed to extract arrears from 
defaulting zamfnd&rs. “ They were seised and tormented by erery 
species of cruelty, as by hanging up by the feet, bastinadoing, 
setting them in the sun in summer, stripping them naked and 
sprinkling them frequently with water in winter. He ordered a 
pond to be dug, which was filled with everything disgusting, and 
the stench of which was so offensive as nearly to suffocate whoever. 
approached it. To this shooking place, in contempt of the 
Hindus, he gave the name of Baikunth, whioh in their language 
means Paradise; and, after the zamlndars bad undergone the 
usual punishments, if their rent was not forthcoming, he caused 
them to be drawn, by a rope tied under the arms, through this in¬ 
fernal pond. He is also stated to have oompelled them to put on 
loose t^usere, into whioh were iotroduo^ Live oats.” These 
drastic methods wore effectual in raising the revenne, and he was 
able to transmit annually to the Imperial treasury at Delhi a 
orore and fifty lakhs of rupees, besides whioh enormous sums were 
retained for his own private fisc and in the coffers of Jugat Seth at 
Murshid&b&d. The boxes of treasure were ia'leu upon 200 or 
more carts drawn by bollocks, and escorted by 300 cavalry and 
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600 infantry, aooompanied by ono of the sub-treasarers. Togethee 
with the revenue, he sent presents to the Emperor and hi 
ministem—eleplianU, horses, antelopes, Iiawke, shields made of 
rhinooeros-hide, sword-blades, Sylhet mate, filagree-work of gold 
and silver, wrought ivory, Daooa muslins and CosaimbaBar silks 
olso a number of European artieles procured at the royal port of 
Hooghly. 

At the same time, he was impartial in the administration of 
justice and rigorously enforced its decrees. Ue had the kt-itcdloi 
Hooghly stoned to death for abducting a maiden and is even 
said to have pnt his own son to death for an offeDoe against 
the laws. Acoordiog to tho ideas of politioal economy then 
prevalent, be made careful provision against famine and striotly 
prohibited the exportation of grain. The Faujdar of Hooghly 
had express orders to see that no ship, whether European or 
other, carried away more grain than was snffioient for the 
viotoaUing of the crew during the voyage; neither were any 
foreign merohants allowed to have etoree of grain. I'he Indian 
merchants were also prevented from establishing monopoliee. 
If the importation of grain in any area fell short, be sent 
officers who broke open the mah^'ana* hoards and oompeUed them 
to sell their grain in the markets. Bice was then commonly sold 
in Hurshid&b&d at 4 maunda for a rupee. 

The greatest blot npon his administration is the bigoted 
oruelty with which he treated Hindns, which has led to the 
saying that be united the administrative ability of a Hindu 
to the fanaticism of a renegade. He employed Hindus 
in the oolleotion of the revenne, and, if any was guiltv of 
embeszlement, forced him and his family to embrooe lakm 
As an outward emblem of indignity, Hindu zamfnd&rs and 
other wealthy persons were not permitted to ride in pd/Ais, 
but bad to use the common duli. His preparations for his tomb 
afford an unpleasing eiample of bis oonduot in this respeot. 
“The Nawab,” writes Stewart in his Hiisiory 6/ Bangai, “being 
advanced in years, and finding his health deoliee very fast, gave 
orders for building his tomb with a moeque and a khuira^ or 
square with shops. The spot selected was in die Kb&e T&Iuk, on 
the cost side of the city. All the Hindu temples in the neigh^ur- 
bood were palled down, and their materials used for the new work. 
The samittd&rs and other Hindus would have preserved their 
temples at any price, but no entrealiee or bribes oould prevail; not 
one was left standing in Murehid&bkd, or within the distance of 
four miles’ jonmev from the city. In the remote villages the houses 
pf the Hii^dus were threatened with d^struoUon, npon pretence of 
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tbeir being dedi^ted to religious uses, and were only redeemed 
on paymeot of large sums of money. Tlie eerTanta of Hindus of 
all ranks were ooni polled to work on the new strooture« unless 
tlieir masters paid for their release. By these moans the buildings 
were completed in the oourse of a year, and a ganj (or market* 
place where dues were oolleoted) wus annexed to the kfiatra^ in 
order that out of the dues tho whole might l>o malntaxuod in 
repair/’ It is only fair to add, howsTcr, that tim ountinaed 
existence of the Hindu shrines at Kiriteswari, 3 milos from the 
city, throws oonsidorahle doubt on this story. 

Murshid Kuli ICh&n ohoeo os his Jtcir and suooossor la odioe 
bis grandson, Sarfar&s £h&n, and endeavoured to got bis ohoioe 
oonBmied by the Emperor; but the succeseioo did not follow his 
wishes, for l^s son-in-law Shuja-ud'daula, tho father of Sarfar&z 
KbSn, managed by intrigues at the Imperial court to secure the 
vacant office for himself. 

Shuja-ud>daula, or Shnja-ud-dm Kh&u as he is also oallod, 
oame of a Turkoman family from Khor&s&o in tho east of Persia, 
and was born in the Deooan. Thore ho formed a friendship 
with Murshid £uU Kb&n, who was at that time Blnfin of 
Haidar&b&d and married hie only daughter, Jinnatunnissa or 
Aaimunnissa. The Muhammadan ohroniolers aro profuse in 
their praises of the government of 8huja-ud-daula. His oolloo- 
tion of the revenues was not loss exoot than that of bis predeoes* 
BOr, but he was free from the reproach of oruelty and religious 
bigotry. He commenced his rule by releasing tho unhappy 
samind&ra from the rigorous oonfinement in which they had long 
been languishiug, and permitted them to resume the management 
of their estates after levying heavy naean from them. By this 
stroke of polioy, he raised the revenue to one orore and fifty lakhs 
of rupees, whi(^ ho roznitted to Delhi through Jagat Seth, the 
imperial banker. Convinoed that the military eetabliahment kept 
up by Murshid Kuli KhSn was inadequate to the seourity of 
the oountry, be raised the army to 25,U00 men, of whom half 
were cavalry and half infantry armed with matchlocks. 

The quiet that endured during his rule, and the accumulated 
treasures that be inherited from bis father-in-law, supplied him 
with the opportunity and the means to embellish the city of 
Murshid&b&d. The bnildings erected by Murshid KuU IChan 
being too small for his lofty ideas, he dismantled them dnd built 
a new palace for himself, with au oraenal, andienoe ball, reception 
room, oonxts and public offices. “ His favoorite residence was at 
Dabaparo, on tho right bonk of the Bb&glratbi, jost opposite 
Horshid&b&d. Here be completed • a superb mosque, which 
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had bo6Q oommenoed bj one of the officers of Mturshid Kuli 
Elb&n. It stood in the midst of a garden of great beauty, 
where he retired with his seraglio in the summer. This place 
to which he gave the name of Farahb&gb, or the Garden 
of Beauty, had a wide repute for loveliness: “ it was a splendid 
garden, oompared with which the pleosanoes of Kfishmlr paled 
like gardens withering iu autumn.’* Here be woa burled, 
in a mausoleum erected by himself, after a peaceful rule of four* 
toon years (1725—1789). 

IJuder bis rule the province was divided into four sub. 
proviooes, vis.—(1) Hengal proper, oompriJUDgWeat, Central and 
port of North Bengal, (2) East Bengal and the remainder of 
Morlh Bengal, (8) Bihar and (4) Orissa. The first sub-provinoe 
Shujo-ud'danla kept under his direct administration. Ihe 
others were placed under Deputy Governors, Alf Tardi Khfin 
being given Bihar, while BorfarSz Kh&n was made Dlw&n of 
Bengal. Another administrative innoTatioo was the formation 
of an Eieoutive Council, which he consulted in ail important 
matters. Until his appointment to Bihar the leading spirit on 
this Council was Ah Vardi HU&d i the other mexnhers were the 
latter’a brother Hftji Ahmad, Alam Ohand, who had been Biwftn 
iu Orissa aud enjoyed the title of Bai Uai&n, and Jagat Seth the 
banker. 

During the last few years of hie life 6huja>ud*daula, never 
vigorous ruler and now enfeebled by age, left ihe administration Kbit), 
to his son, Sarfar&z Eh&n. The latter sucoueded without any 
opposition, but was so fearful of attempts by rivals that he would 
not venture cut of the fort even to attend the funeral of his 
father. He ruled only a year and witliout distinotion, for he 
spent moat of his timo in the harem, where he is said to have had 
no lees than 1,500 women. In short, all that oonid be said in 
his favour was that he was neitiier a drunkard not an oppressor.*’ 

Tho administration was left in the hands of the Executive Oounoil 
oonsisting of the Bai Bai&n Alam Chond, E&ji Ahmnil and 
Jagat Seth, the triumvirate, as they were oalled. They soon 
entered into a oouspiraoy with All Vordi l^bao to depose Saifor&z 
Hhan, and sent agents to Delhi to bribe tho ministers of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shfih, and havo the appointment of 
Sorfar&z Kh&n set aside aud All Yard! Kh&n installed in hie 
place. All Vardi Kh&n gathered round him at Patna a large 
body of Afgb&n troops, aud in the beginning of 1740 felt himself 
strong enough to uufurl the banner of revolt and moroh south- 
wards upon Murshidab&d. The two ormiee met at Qiria 22 miles 
north of Murshid&h&d, the battle beginning with on attack 
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delivered by Ali Vardi Kh&n before dawn, fiarfar&z Kh&Ui 
bolding the Kor&n in one band, mounted an elephant, and was 
killed by a shot from a mnaket while fighting bravely. One 
of bis generals named 0bau6 Kh&n, and Panohp, bis Portugnese 
commandant of artillery, gallantly maintained the fight, hot the 
battle ended at nightfall with a complete victory for Ali Yardi 
Kh&n. Sarfarfts KhAn’s faithful victef bronglit ^6 body of his 
master to Murshid&b&d, where it was buried at dead of niglit in 
the grounds of his palace at Naktakh&li. 
ill Vardi Murshid&b&d was socked by the viotorioue troops, and, on the 

victory, Ali Vardi Khan entered the oity and 
took possession of the nmnad. Out of tho acottmulations whioh 
ho found in the treasury, he' sent large firesenta to the Kmperor 
and his courtiers, and was forthwith confirmed in tho government 
of tho throe provinces. It appears, however, that he never 
remitted the revenues to Delhi, for soon after this date the 
Kughal dynasty lost all semblance of real power. He rnlod at 
Murshid&b&d for 16 years, during a most trouble<l period of 
Bengal history. 'Iho oommenoemont of his reign was disturbed 
by outbreaks in Orissa, and these were no sooner quelled, than 
the klar&th&s began their annual invasions, ravaging the entire 
country to the west of the Bba^irathi, and even penetrating to 
the Btthui'be of the oity of Murshid&b&d. 

Marstiu I'bo first oonoom of Ali Yardi Kb&n was to reduce Orissa, 
w»p*. where the partizans of the late Naw&b held out nnder its 
Governor Mursbid Unli E!b&n, the son-in law of 8]mja-nd>dia 
Kh&n. This was effected without much difEoulty, but this remote 
province was always a oentre of disafieotion during bis entire 
reign. In 1741 he was twice oalled away in person to take the 
field in Orisaa ; and on the eeoond oooaaion, as he was returning 
in triumph to Murshid&b&d, he was surprised near Burdw&u by 
the Mar&tb&s. This is the first oooasion on whioh these mounted 
marauders appeared in Bengal. The invaders consisted of 40,000 
cavalry, and were sent by the Marfitba chief of Berar to enforoe 
his olidm to the efitnUh or one-fourth part of tho revenues. The 
small foroe that attended the Nawab was utterly unable to oope 
with this army. It lost all its baggage, and through want of 
food was put to the greatest distress. After a three days' running 
fight, K&twa was reached, where AH Yardi Khan was rendered 
seoure from further attack, owing to his command of tho water 
communication. During the rainy season of 1741-42 the 
Mar&th&s remained in the neighbourhood, plundering far and 
wide, but did not dare to cross the Bh&gir^thi iu auy oonsiderable 
pumbers. 
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On one oooosion, however, iostigafed by a renegade called 
Mir Habib, who had held high oflBoe under former Nawfibs, they 
made an attempt upon the oity of Mursbidftb&d. The following 
aooount of thie raid is given in the Sair-ul-Mut&kharin. Mir 
Habib, who had oome a simple pedlar from Ir&n, his country, 
and was so low'brod os to be unable either to write or road, had 
now, by dint of merit and servioes, rendered himself.considerable; 
he had found moans to figure as a man fertile iu expedients and 
a general of muoli resolution. He went so for as to tell the 
Mar&tlia general that, if money was his object, he would under¬ 
take to find a great deal of it for him, and that he requested only 
the disposal of some thousand cavalry, with which force ho 
would so far avail himself of All Vardi Kh&o’s lying at KAiwa as 
to advanoe suddenly to MursMdkb&d, which is a oity without 
walls, and without any defence, where, by plundering only Tagat 
Seth’s* house, he would bring him money enough to satisfy all 
bis wishes. This advioo having been supported by a strong 
reasoning, Mir Habib was furnished with some thousand pioked 
horse, and be departed immediately on his expedition. But 
this oould not be done so secretly as that the Viceroy should 
not have inlelligenoe of it; and as be knew the oiioumstances of 
his capital, and did not trust to the talents of either his brother 
or nephew for the defence of it, he determined to advanoe himself 
to its relief ; and he set out direoUy with muoh expedition. But 
Mir Habib, having already performed the journey in a single day, 
was beforehand with him, and he had already plundered Jagat 
Seth’s house, from whouco he carried full two orores awoy, and 
also a quantity of other goods. Some other ports of the oity t were 
also plundered ; and Mir Habib, having advanced ns far as his 
own lodgings, took away his own brother, Mir Sharif, but did not 
venturo farther. For the Viceroy’s palace, and also the quarter 
where lived his nephew, who was Deputy Qovemor, and likewise 
the quarter of Ata-ullah Kh&n, a general offioer, were filled 
with too many troops to be lialde to insult; and meanwhile, the 
enemy, heaxing that the Viceroy was at hand, instantly departed 
from the city. It was about the middle of the day, and in the 

* Raymond, t)te Iraulntor of ibo utd* the foQoering^ 

footnote t *' Tbii wm Je^'et Seth Alemchind, the licheet (object of the world. 
Hit houao, which rven now (1788) contoluo uo ie«i then two ihouMod looh, wu 
plondered of full two erora two millioat end e helf oUrliag (end, wbiit u linguler, 
ihiewne el) in rupeoi (truck Ht Aroot) } but 10 emniing » low which would dictrOM 

eiiy monerch in Korope elTcctod him eo llttlo tbet bo oonttcoed to gi»e Ootrem* 
menfcbiibof exdiengufttiightof fullono crore et e tiroo; end tbio feob ie too 
notcriouf in Bongel to need nny proof.” 

t The JZiyM«-#'AalStin itetee tbet Dnbepere wee bunt down. 

D 
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eveniog, the Vioeroy arrived himself, to the universal joy of his 
friends, of bis whole Court and of all bis subjeots. . . 

** The Tioeroy, whose forces hod been greatly reduced both 
by a oam}>aign of twelve months and by labour, eiolcnees and 
famine, oonoluded that as the rainy season was at hand it would 
bo too late to think of driving the hfar&ih&s out of his country ; 
and that the only part left for him was to oontent himself with 
ooneetving the city and its territory. He therefore came out and 
posted himself at some distonoe from it in a suburb called 
Am&niganj and Tfirakpur, But by this time the rainy weather 
had set in ; and the river of Bh&gTrathi ceasing to be fordablo, 
Kfttwa remained on the other side, and the country on the 
Mursbid&b&d side was become safe from the enemy’s incursions. 
But, then, the same oiroumetonce afforded them a full opportunity 
of extending their ravages all over Burdw&n and Miduapore, 
pushing their contributions as far as Baloaoro, and even this port 
fell in their hands. Nothing remained to All Yard! Eh&n but 
the city of Murshid&b&d and the oonntries on the other side of 
the Oangea. The peooeful inhabitants of this great capital, who, 
far from having ever seen suoh devastations, had not so muob os 
board of any suob things, and whose city bad not so much as the 
cover of a wall, became exceedingly fearful for their properties 
and families ; and they availed themselves of the rainy season to 
oroBs over to the oonntries on the other side of the Ganges, auoh 
as Jab&nglrnagnr, M&lda and Rftmpur*Bo&lia, where most of 
them built tbemsolvee houses, and where they passed their lives. 
Even the Deputy Governor himself, Nawfisish Muhammad Khan, 
crossed over with hU family, furniture and waalth, and lived at 
Qodfigari, whioh ie one day’s distance from the city, and where 
be laid the foundation of an habitation for himself and family. 
Al! Yard! Eh&n’s furniture and effects were likewise sent over ; 
from whence, however, the Deputy-Governor returned to the 
oity, where he ooutinued to live with his uncle All Yard! 
Khan.”* 

In Ootober 1742, Ali Yardi Eb&n orossed the Bbfiglrothi by a 
bridge of boats, and defeated the Marathas, who were encamped at 
K&twa. Another raid on the disiriot of Mtirshid&b&d followed. 
Bh&skar Pant, the Mar&iha general, sent a body of armed 
Bair&gis towards )3ihar, and All Yardi Kh&n hastened to follow 
them. The Bairfigis then doubled back and swooped down on 
Murahid&b&d, but All Yardi Kh&n came upon them while they 
were busy looting B&luobar and drove them outt 

* Bair-ul’Uviikhorin, Vo|. 1, |wgM 898—896. 
t tnoslstion by Abdu* 6aIIau, p. 847, 
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From 1743 to 1761, with soaroely a break, All Vardi Kb&a 
was hard pressed both by the Mai&tb&s and ^e Afghans, as well 
08 by the rebellioas of his own generals and relatiTea. Bihar and 
Orissa were the two most nnmly provinces, but it would be tedious 
to describe the molts, bottles and massaares of which jthey were 
the scene. Bengal Beems to hove remained tranquil and lojal 
to the Naw&b, and it is recorded that, on one oooasion, during 
the htor&tha wars, the zamlnd&rs advanced to him a orore and 
a half of rupees. In 1761, All Vardi Shin, now an old man, 
woary of the struggle with the MorStb&s, oamc to terms by whioh 
he oeded the province of Orissa, and, in addition, agreed to pay 
them annually 12 lakhs of rupees os the^AasM of Bengal. The 
five years from this date till his death formed the only quiet 
period of bis reign. He died in April 1766 in his eightieth 
year, and was buried (aoeording to bis express wish, at the foet 
of his mother) in the garden of Khusbbagh, on the right bank of 
the Bh&girathi opposite Motijbil. 

Stewart, in his Sutory of Bingaly quotes a story, from which JJftblS”* 
it would appear that AH Vardi ICh&n’s attitude to the English Bogtiib. 
was paoifio, and. that he sought to avoid any confUct with them. 
Mustapha Kh&n, his principal general, endeavoured to prevail 
upon him to expel the HogUsh from Oaloutta, and seise their 
wealth. Beoeiving no reply to his advice, he urged it again 
through the Naw&b’s nephews, Naw&ziah Muhammad and Saiyid 
Ahmad. Al! Vardi Kh&o still returned no answer, but shortly 
after said in private to tho last named: ohild, Mustaphft 

Ehftn is a soldier, and wishes us to be constantly in need of his 
eorvioe; but how oome you to join in his request P What have 
the English done agalu^ mo that I should use them ill? It is 
now difficult to extinguish fire on laud; but should the sea be in 
flames, who can put it ouiP Never listen to suoh odvioe os his, 
for the result would probably be fatal.*' oonsequenoe of 

these seotimeuta,** continues Stewart, the Europeans were little 
molested during his government, and were permitted to carry on 
their oommerce according to the tenor of the farmAm they had 
xeoeived from the Emperor on making the usital present,*' 

The documents quoted in Mr. Long's SeUetioMjrom UnptAlii?iod 
Roeordi shew, however, that on one oooasiozL at least there was 
a eerious quarrel between the Naw&b and the English. In 1749, 
an Engli^ man-of-war eeized some vessels laden witb the goods 
of various Hooghly merohants, Muhammadan and Armenian, and 
also oontaining things of value belonging to the Naw&b. All 
Vardi £hSn sent a panoana to tbe Governor of Fort William, 
whioh oonoluded with the following menace: **A8 you ore not 

n 2 
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permitted to commit piracies, therofore I bow write jou tbat, on 
receipt of this, you delirer np all the merohants* goods and effoots 
to them, as also what appertains unto me, otherwise you may be 
assured a due ohastisement in such manner as you least expect.’’ 
The Counoil first attempted to pacify the Naw&b by the present 
of a fine Arab horso, aud oontomplatod measures of retdiation 
against the Armenian merohants of Caloutta. It soon appeared, 
however, that Al! Yard! Khftn was in eomeeb. He stopped tlio 
boats wHoh wero bnnging down their goods, and ont off 
the supply of ptovisions at Daooa, redueing the gentlemen” 
of that place to the greatest straits. Ho surrounded the faotory 
at Cossimbazor with troops, and finally compelled the English to 
accept the terms which he diotated. '‘The English got olf after 
paying to the Naw&b, through the Seths, twelve lakhs of rupees.” 
On another oocasion. All Yardi Kh&u demanded tho estate of a 
Uusalm&n who bad died at Caloutta intestate and without 
telativea. In 1761, after his claim hod been paltered with for 
many years, he again threatened to order an attack on tho 
factory at Cossimbaaar. The Council forthwith paid over the 
value of the estate, and were oompelled to add a further sum 
on account of intereat. 

8ir&j-ud-daula, or as the name is sometimes spelt Surajah 
Howlab, WS8 tho grandson aud spoilt darling of All Yardi 
Kh&n. The old Naw&b hod nominated him os bis aueoessor 
several years before, and in 1752 or 1753, when Slrfij-ud'danla 
was only 15 years old, bad even placed him on tho ma%nad. The 
first act of 6ir&j-ud«daula, when freed from restraiut by the 
death of his grandfather, W'as to storm the palaoe at Motijhil, and 
to wrest from his aunt, Ohaaiti Begam, the treasorea wbioh it 
oontained. They amounted to 61 lakhs in gold and silver, while 
the value of the jewels, plate, elephants, eto., was as muoh more. 
These treasures ho^been accumulated by her husband, Nawazish 
Eb&n, Goveraer at Dacca, who built for himself a stately palaoe 
on the Motijhil lake, whioh he ornamented with pillars of black 
marble brought from the ruins at Gaur. The young Naw&b next 
entered on a campaign against the Engliab, whom he was reeolved 
to drive out of the oonntiy. The war began in June 1756 with 
the capture of the reeidenoy at Coseimbatar, after which 8ii&j*ud> 
daula marched upon and took Calcutta. It is unnecessary to 
repeat the oft>told story of the Black Hole, or to tell of the 
leoapture of Caloutta by Olive. Suffice it to say that tho war 
end^ in February 1757, when 8ir&j*ud-daula signed a treaty by 
which he restored to the English the goods and villages wbioh he 
had seised, promised compensation for all that had been damaged 
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or destroyed, reoognued all their former prinlegea, and permitted 
them to •eetablish a mint and oreot foitidoatious. This treaty 
having been signed, a defensive allianoe was concluded between 
the English and the Naw&b. 

A fuller description is required of the capture of Cossimbazar, <^ptur« 
which is an eTont of no little intereet in the local history. Of SJi™* 
(his there is a ML contemporary acoount in the Heatings MSS. 
which was first published by .\fr. Beveridge in an article entitled 
Old Phcei in Murthid&bid^ which appeared in the Calcutta Xievicw 
in 1892. The paper, which is by an unknown writer, begins with 
an acoount of Sirftj-ud-daula's aooesaion, his Ubtreatmeut of hie 
annt Qbaslti Begam, and bis quarrel with the KngliBh. It 
then proceeds as follows^the footnotes are reproduced from 
Mr. Beveridge’s article;— 

“ On Monday, 24th Kay 175^, in the afternoon, Umar Beg, 
a JamadSr, with his forces, aboct 3,000 horse, came to Cossim* 
bacar by order of the Naw&b. On 2dth, 200 horso and some 
tarkatiddsu!^ reinforced him in the morning, and in the evening 
be was joined by two elephants and another body of forces, 
when he endeavoured to force his way in at the factory gate. 

But ho was prevented by the Sergeant of the Guard oalliug the 
soldiers to arms, who, fixing their bayonets, kept the gateway. 

The Jamadfir, finding he could not get in by surprise, told 
them he was not come to fight. The Chief (Mr. Watts) did 
bis utmost to provide a quantity of provinons and water, during 
which he met with frequent obstructions. Upon more forces 
advanoing, orders were given to load all the great guns with 
grape and round shot, and to keep a good look-out the whole night. 

ifa^.~-Tbe drums and 8-o’olook gun silenced, and 
the gate kept shut, which before woe always kept open the 
whole day, and upon the enemy’s forces daily increasing, 

Dr. Forth was sent to the Jamad&r to know the Naw&b’s inten* 
tions, whioh, he informed them, were to attack the factory unless 
Mr. Watts went to him and signed snob articles as he required. 

The Munsht, or Persian interpreter, brought Mr. Watta the same 
intelligence. At this time all provisions and water were entirely 
stopp^, of which there was a great want, particularly of the 
former, as there were a great number of women, children, slaves 
and unneoessary persons in the factory, our complement of men 
consisting of 30 Europeans and as masy-blsck soldiers, with a 
few lasosrs, Messrs. William Watts, Collet and BaUon of 
Oonnml and Messrs. Sykes, H. Watts and Chambers, writers. 
Lieutenant Elliot commanded the artillery, as likewise the 
military, having his son under him as a volunteer. 
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Aa it was apprehended, the Naw&b had no other intent 
than whioh the former NawShe bad had, viz., to stop the Company's 
hueiness till his demands were ooinplted with, by extorting a snm 
of money, letters were addressed him, written in the most sub- 
missiTe tonss, to desire to know in what partieulars the English 
had given him oilenop. But no other reply was sent than that 
they must pnll down their fortifloations, newly bnilt at Ponin's * 
and the octagon summer house of Mr. KeUall (whioh he had 
also taken for a fortification by a parcel of shells having been 
proved there from time to time), both places adjoining and 
within a league of Oaloutta. By this time there was near 
60,000 men round the faotoiy, and 70 or 80 piroes of oannon 
planted against it on the opposite side, the river, but not near 
enough to do any oxecntion. 

*^Ut Juue. —B&dh&ballnbbt came to speak with Mr. Watts, 
and brought with him three Jamad&rs, who all advised him to 
go to the Naw&b himself, and that everything might be very 
easily aoeommodoted. Upon whioh he was weak enough to 
inform them, that if the Nawfib would ^end him a Beetle i as a 
token for his safety and seourity, he would very willingly, and 
with pleasure, wait on him. Whereupon B&dh&ballabh took 
leave and went away, and soon after brought him a Beetle on a 
mWer dish from the Naw&b (at least, as he informed him), and 
in the ovening (of) 2nd June, Mr. Watts and Dr. Forth went to 
the Naw&b in company with H&kim Beg’s son, though the 
Military for a long time endeavoured to persuade him to the 
oontrary, cay, even refused to let him go out of the factory. 
Upon Mr. Watte going before the Naw&b with his hands aoross, 
and a handkerchief nrapt round his wrists, signifying himself 
his slave and prisoner (this be was persnaded to do by liakim 
Beg, R&dh&ballahh and others, who assured him it might be a 
means of pacifying the Nawab, his appearing before him in 
abject submissive manner), he abused him very much and 
ordered him to be taken out of his sight. Bui H&kim Beg’s son 
telling the Naw&b he was a good sort of a man and intending, 
on hearing of his arrival from R^mah&l, to have oome and 
embraood his footsteps (hdth bdndh kt $dhib kd qadambos hamd)^ 
he ordered him to H&kim B^'s tent, where he sigoed a Moohal^ 
and (was) made to send for Messrs. Collet and Batson for the 
e&me purpose. But on their arrival they were all three oonfined. 

* The fortiSvatioQ called Porriag’e Poinb, tuid which wu titoated ak wbak la 
now the month of the Ballaghita, or Circolor Oaaal, in Cbl^nr. 

t Onne calli him Bai Onlob. He wa* ibe 

X Thia I* not a aearabwoa, but a p3ii or lira (Piper betel). 
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The purport of tho Moohalka waa nearly as follows, vi*.,—(1) to 
destroy the Redoubt, eCo., newly built at Perrin’s uear Oaloatta; 
(2) to deliver up any of his eubjeoU that sbonld fly to us for 
.proteotion (to eyade justioe) on his demanding snob subject; 
(8) to give on aooonnt of the for several years post, 

and to pay a sum of money that should be agreed on, for tho 
bad uso made of them, to the great prejudice of his revenues; 
and (4) to put a atop to the ZamindarV extenaive power, 
to the groat prejudioe of hie subjeots. 

/u'<«.~Mr. Collet was sent back to Coaaimbazar to 
deliver up tlie foekory to the Nawab, which was punctually put 
iu execution, vrith oU tbo guns, arms and ammunition, notwith- 
ataoding the soldiers were against it, and congratulated bis return 
with the reapoot due only to a chief by drawing up in two lines 
for him to pass through. 

6lh June .—Batson was sent book to Oosstinbasar, find 
Mr. Collet demanded, when Mr. Watts and he were informed 
they must get ready to go with the Naw&h to Galoutta. This 
morning, upon opening the factory gates, the enemy immediately 
entered in great numbers and demanded the keys of the godowns, 
both publio and private. They no sooner took possession of the 
arms and ammnnition, but they behaved in a most insolent 
manner, threatening the gentlemen to out off their ears, slit 
their noses, chaluck them, with other punishments, in order to 
extort confession and oompUanoe fmm them. This behaviour 
of theirs lasted till the 8th, when Lieutenant Elliot, having 
seoretod a pair of pistols, shot himself through the head. The 
gentlemen’s surprise was so great that they instantly sent and 
informed the DiwSn of what had passed, thinking by that means 
to procure themselves better treatment. Ho was then searching 
and examining the soldiers’ boxes and chests in order to return to 
them their olothee and apparel. But on hearing this news, he 
ordered all the Europeans out of the factory, and put them 
under a strong guard at Mr. Collet’s house, where they all 
remained that night, exoept Messrs. Sykes and Botion who 
happily fonnd means to make their escape and get to the French 
factory. 

“ The 9fA.—All the prisoners were sent to Muxadavad 
Outoherry and put in irons, where they remained; exoept (that), 
after 16 days' confinement, Messrs. H. Watts and Chambers wore 
permitted to go lo either the French or Dutch factories, proviihjd 
those gentlemen would give a receipt for them, to be responsible 
for their appearance when demand^ by the Naw4b. 


• Thii moti me»Q tbo Zamindu ot CslcniU, Ti»., Mr. Bolw«Il. 
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“ IQlh The military were set at liberty. As for 

the two g^entlemen * who wf>re sent to the Aurangs from Oossim- 
bsaar, they wore also released abont the pame timo but plundered, 
as those at the factory were, of everything they had ” 

'iho MS. aooount gives the following description of the factory 
and of the events wbioU led to its oapiuro: The factory is 
situated close to the riverside, and oonsists of four baslionst 
mounting each ten guns, nine and six pounders, also two eighteen 
pounders to defend the goteway, and a line of 22 guna, mostly 
field'pieoes, townrda the water side. Some time before Ooa8im> 
baxar was atinoked (but preparations only making for it), 
Mr. Watts aoquainted the (lovernor and Oounoil that he was 
told from the Darb&r, by order of the Nawftb, that he had great 
reason to be dissatisfied with the late conduct of the IDnglish in 
goneml. Besides, he had beard they were builrling new fortifioa* 
tioQs near Oalouttn without ever applying to him or consulting 
him about it, wbioh he by no meana approved of, for he looked 
upon ns only as a Sett of Merobants, and therefore if wo oliose to 
reside in his dominions under that denomination we wero ex¬ 
tremely welcome, but aa Prince of the Oountry he forthwith 
insisted on the demolition of all those now buildings we had 
made. The Nawftb at the same time sent, to the President and 
Oounoil, Fuokeer Tougar t with a message muoh to the same 
purport, whioti ns they did not intend to comply with, looking 
upon it os a most unprcoodunted demaud, treated the messenger 
with a great deal of ignominy and turned him out of their 
bounds without any answer at edl; upon whioh a eooond messen¬ 
ger was aeut to Mr. Brake to tliia effect, that nulosa upon reooipt 
of that order he did not immediately begin and pull down those 
fortifioatione, be would oome down himself and throw him in 
the river. This messenger was treated as ridiouloualy as the 
other, and an answer sent agreeable thereto, as likewise by a 
messenger that was sent some time before to demand tbo delivery 
up of JCissendassetit. In the meantime we reoeived intelligenoe 
that Oosaimbasar factory was surrounded with a large body of 
foioes and a great quantity of oannon, but the Oounoil were 
deteimiued not to submit to the terms proposed, accordingly 
directed the Chief at Coesimbasar to make the bert defeuoe he 
oould, and promised him suooour os soon as the season would 
admit of if 


* DoubtleM Baatinss wai ooe of thoio. 

t Th«« ij • nrngh plan of the fort In Tioffenihaler, Vd. I, p.-WS, plato XXXI. 
X Fnkbwr TsjivT (properly Pekbr-ul-Tejar), the glory of norot'anta, a tlQo, 1 
l)e(leTe,of the Armanian merobant £hwlja Wajld, oa account of bli Mlt loonopoly. 
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In the nestings MSS. there is another paper by Captain 
Qrant^ aoting Adjutant-General, wbiob gires an acoount of tbe 
defenoee of Coeaim bazar. It nine 

“Tbe surrender of Coseimbazar on the 4th June by the 
Chief’s being decoyed under many speoious pretences to Wsit the 
Naw&b in the camp before chat place, and on his being made 
prisoner, induoed to deliver it up, yon mnst bo informed of ere 
now, we having despatched Patamors (couriers) as soon os we 
received the news on the 7th. We may justly impute all our 
miefortnnes to tbe loss of that place, as it not only supplied our 
enemies with artillery and ammanition of all kinds, but flushed 
them with hopes of making os easy a conquest of our chief 
settlement, not near so defensible in its then circumstances. 
Coesimbazar is an irregular square with solid bnutiuns, each 
mounting 10 guns, mostly ni'ie and six lbs., with a saluting 
battery on tbe curtain to the nv^rside of Qi guns, frotn 2 to 4 
lbs., and their carriages, when I left the place in October last in 
pretty good order. Besides, eight Cohom mortsrs, four and five 
inobos, with a store of shells and grenades. Their garrison 
consisted of 50 military under tlie command of Lieutenant Elliot, 
a Sergeant Corporal and S Matrossy (stc.) of the artillery and 20 
goo«l lasoars. The ramparts are seen by two houses which lay 
within 20 yards of the walls; but as each is oommaoded by 5 guns 
from the bastions, the enemy oould hardly keep possession of them”. 

Ill tbe interval between the capture of Calcutta and itsDowBfjlt 
recapture by Olive, 8ir&j-ud*daula found time to orush a rival <^^**5* 
olaimant of tbe Vioeroyalty of Bengal. This was his oousin *^'**'*^*' 
Shankat Jang, Naw&b of Pumea, whose pretensions had some 
solid basis, for he had received from the Grand Yisier of tbe 
Emperor authority to take over the government of Bengal on 
conation that he sent the treasures of Siraj-ud-daula to Delhi 
and paid three erores of rupees annually as revenne. He bad 
a backing at Mnrsbid&b&d, where a oonspiraoy for the overthrow 
of SiiAj'Ud'daula was set on foot by the disoonteuted courtiers, 
headed by Mir Jafar Kb&n, who had been dismissed from his post 
as Baki^i or Paymaster-General. The plot proved abortive, for 
in a battle fought in the Purnea district on 16tb October 1756, 
Shaukat Jang was killed and bis forces dispersed by Siraj-ud« 
danla. 8it&j*ud*daula bad now no rival to fear: in the words 
of Sair-tti-MuiAkharin-^** Tbe rash valour of the young Kawab of 
pumea, in delivering Sii&j>nd>danla from the only enemy he bad 
to fear in the oonnt^, made it olear to all Bengal that the 
English were tbe only power which oould bring about the ohange 
that everyone was longing for.” 
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Next jear a more forznid&ble oonfederaoj was formed, 
the parties to whioh were the Koglish Ooaneil on the one 
hand and Kir Jafar Khan, Jagat Seth, the State banker, and 
R&dhabrillabh (Kai Dniub), the late Dlwfln, on the other. They 
entered into a oompaot to depose Sir&]-ud*danla and sot up in 
hie stead Mir Jafar, who waa to grant the English ynluable 
pririleges and distribnte large sums of money among tliom oa 
tho price of his elOTation. The plot at one time soomod in 
danger of being exposed by Omiohand, one of the intormodiorios. 
This man had advanoed a olnim of 30 lakhs compensation for tho 
losers he had sustained when Oaloutta was taken, and now threat* 
ened to inform the Naw&b of the plot unless it was se.tisfiod. Olive 
oloeod Omioh&Tid's mouth by means of a msohiaTellian triok. Ue 
had two treaties drawn up, one on white paper and the other on 
red. The latter guaranteed Omiohand's olaim and wns shown to 
him. The former, whioh was the real treaty, contained no suoh 
stipulation and was not shown to Omiohand. Admiral Watson, 
who had not the easy politioal conscienoo of the other conspirators, 
refused to sign the sham treaty, and his signature woa forged. 

On 15th June 1757, Olive advanced against Murshid&bod, and 
ten days later won the battle of Plnssey. 8ir&j*ud'daula ososped 
from the battle and fled back to his palace at Murshidabad, and 
thenoo to Bhagw&ngola, when he embarked. Near E&jmah&l he 
was recognised by a faklr^ whose ears and nose be hod had out off 
for some real or imaginary offence. This man promptly disclosed 
the ident^y of the refugee to the local Governor, who was a 
brother of Mir Jafar, and the latter had him arrested and token 
back to Kurshid&b&d. There the wretched captive waa assaasinat* 
ed in the house of Mir Jafar by order of bis savage son, Mir&n. 
His corpse was placed on an elephant and, after being paraded 
past bis mother’s house and through the city, was buried in the 
cemetery of All Vardi Kbin at Khnshb&gh. Thus miserably 
perished Sir&j*ud*daula in bis twentieth year of bis life, when 
he had been on his throne only 15 months. 

Mir Jefur Om 29th JuDO 1757, SIX days after the battle of Plassey, 
entered the city of Mnrshid&bfid, escorted by a guard of 
200 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, and took possession of the palace 
and garden of Kur&dbigfa, whioh had been allotted as bis 
residence. On the same day he visited the Naw&b’s palace at 
Kaninrganj and in the hall of audience took Mir Jafar by the 
hand, led him to the empty wunad of 8iraj-ud-danla and seated 
him thereon. He then presented him with a salver of gold 
mohurty and congratulated him on bis accession to the goveioment 
of Bengal, Bihkr and Orissa. 
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Aftor Uiis oame the diviBion of the epoiU of viotory. A 
ineeting was held at Jagat Seth’s house, at whioh Omioband was 
told that the red treaty was a sham and that he was to get do* 
thing. The other oonspirators received enormous sums, bat, large 
as they were, they were small in oompaTison with the amounts 
domanded as oompensatioD for the losses sustained by the 
Company and the iahabitants of Oaloatta, and as largess for the 
army and naval squadron. The treasury, whioh oontaine*! 11 
orores, was unequal to the drain upon it, and the English had to 
bo oontent with the payment of half the stipulated sums and 
a promise of the remainder in three annual instalments. Mir 
Jafar thus oommenood his rule with an empty exchequer, aud 
he hod not the vigour of oharsoter necessary to replenish it. 
Preferring the pleasures of tlie zen&na to the oarea ^ govern* 
ment, he merely sought to maintain himself by a policy of 
subserviency, whioh earned for him the sobriquet ctf ** Olivo’s 
jaokass.” The ordinary administration and the ooUeotion of 
the revenue remained in a disorganized state. Not only did 
he fail to pay off the arrears due to the English, bnt allowed 
the troops to go unpaid. In 1761 they broke out into mutiny 
and besieged the Nawab in bis palace at Murshidftb&d. The 
English, tired of bis iuoompetenoy, promptly ordered him to 
Oaloutta and set up his 8on*in-law, Mir Kasim All KhSn, in 
bis stead. 

Mir K&eim (Meer Ooesim), who had won his way to the 
throne by means of intrigues ot Culoutto, distributed 30 lakhs 
among the members of Coonoil as the price of his' elevation, 
and also assigned the Company the revenues of the districts of 
Buidw&n, Midnapore and Chittagong. One of his first measures 
was to remove the seat of government from Morshid&b&d to 
Monghyr, where he commanded the line of oommunioation 
with the Dorth'weet. ** Leaving his unole, Mir Tur&b Ali £b&n, 
as Deputy N&zim at Murshid&bftd, Mir K&sim took with him 
all his effeots, bis elephants, horses and treasures, oomprislng 
cosh and jewelleries of the harem, and even the gold and silver 
decorations of the Im&mb&ra, amounting to several lakhs in 
value, and bade farewell to the country of Bengal.” At 
Monghyr be remodelled bis army on European lines and began 
to intrigue with the Nawftb of Oudh. He also took steps to 
introdnoe order and system in the administration, and effected 
such reforms in the financial department, that within eighteen 
months be discharged the whole of his peounlaiy obligations to 
the English, and satisfied both hie own and bis predeoessor’s 
troops. 


Vlr 

Kiaira, 

1761*08. 
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From the firet he seems to liaye resolyed to establish his inde- 
pendcDoe^ and to reduce the English to the position whioh they 
occupied in the days o{ All Yardi Kbiu. The rupture with 
the English was not long delayed, l)ut its immediate cause 
may be distinotly tmoed to the rapooifcy of tiie CompHny’s 
sorvants. Tliey laid claim to an abe'dute freedom from transit 
duties in all departmonts of tbsir trade, not only for the 
operations of the Oompuny, but also for the speculatiotis of each 
individual. 'Jhese proteneii DS oould not be resisted, and the state 
of affairs that resulted is thus desoribod by Mr. Verolst, ^vho wos 
himself in Bengal at tbo time {Viow of Btngal^ pp. 8 and 46) 
‘*At this lime many block meiohants found it expedient to 
purchase the name of any young writer in the Company’s sorrico 
by loans of money, and under this sanction harossod and oppress* 
ed tVie natives. ... A trade was carried on without payment of 
duties, in the proseoution of which infinite oppressions were oom** 
mittod. English agents or gumAihtaty not ooutont with iujuring 
the people, trampled on the authority of Govornmont, binding and 
panisbJng the Naw&b’s oifioera whenever they presumed to inter¬ 
fere. This was the immediate oatise of the war with Mir K&sim.” 

Mr. Vaiisittart was at this time'Governor of Fort William, 
and it should be recorded in bis honour that he opposed the 
system which permitted these abuses. He found, however, only 
a single suppurter in the Counoil, the greet Warren Hostings. 
The latter was so out-spoken in his protests against the system 
by wbiob tho people were being oppressed, that he was subjected 
to insult by his brotber-oouneiUors. He was charged, together 
with the Governor, in a minute delivered by Mr. Batson, 
with acting the part rather of a retained solicitor of the Naw&b 
than of a servant of the Oompany or a British subject.” An 
alteroadou ensued. Mr. Batson gave him the lie, and struok 
him in the presenoe of the Board. Within less than a month, war 
was deolared against the b^awftb by the majority of tbo Counoil, 
while both the Governor and Warren Hostings stood neutral. 
But the news of the expuluou of the English ^om Patna arrived 
at this time, and Warren Hastings recorded his altered views 
in the following minute It was my resolution, as soon as a 
war should be deolared, to resign the Company’s servioe, being 
unwilling to join in giving authority to past measures of whiob I 
disapproved • . . . But since our late melancholy advioes, 
it is my intention to join my endeavours for the go^ of the 
service as long as the war shall last.” 

The immolate cause of hostilities was as follows. Mir Easim, 
after much negotiation, had agreed to a oonTention, whioh was 
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also accepted by Mr. Vansittart, the GoYernoi, that a duty of 
only 9 per cent, should be paid by Englishmen, which was 
much below the rate exooted from other traders. This oon- 
vention, however, was repudiated by the Oounoil at Oalcntta. 

The Naw&b, in retaliaiioo, resolved to abaudou nil duties what¬ 
ever on the transit of goods, and to throw open the trade of 
the country. This reeolution was evou more disagreeable to 
the Company’s servants than the convention. A deputation, 
oonsisting of Mr. Hay and Mr. Amyatt, was dospatohed to 
Mongiiyr, but the negotiations wore infrnctuous. The Naw4b 
seized some boats laden with arms for the Patna factory as they 
were passing up tlie Ganges under the walls of hfonghyr. 

Mr. Ellis surprised and took the oity of l*atna ; and Mr. Amyatt, 
who was on his return to Calcutta by river, was attacked by the 
people of the Nawdb and massacred with all his attendants. The 
scene of this tragedy was the beautiful reach of (he Bhftgiratbi 
between Mursbidabtd and Oossimbazar, which also is the mUe-en» 
scene of Chandra i^ekhaPf the well'known novel of Pankim 
Chandra Ohatterji. 

The war opened favourably for the Naw&b. The English at 

Patna were attacked while scattered through the town, over¬ 
powered, and taken prisoners. The whole of Bengal as far 
south as the present district of Nadia was occupied by bis levies. 

The Gotsimbaaar factory was taken by storm, and the survivors 
sent to Mongiiyr to join the English prisoners from Patna. The 
Bucoesses of the Nawftb ended as soon as the Buglish could put 
their forces in the Beld. A small army under Major Adams 
recovered poBsesaion of Murshid&bad, carrying the enemy's lines 
at Motijhil, and then enoountered the main body of the Nawab's 
forces at Giria near Suti. Though .Mnjor Adama had only 
8,000 men under him, and the enemy numbered 20,000 horse 
and 8,000 foot, drilled and equipped in European fashion, he 
boldly attacked them and, after an obstinate 6ght of four hours, 
completely defeated them. He obtained a second viotory at 
TJdhua Nullah, after which the Naw&b retired to Patna, where 
hs hod his English prisoners massacred. Patna was taken by 
the English in November 17^3, and Mir K&aim took refuge with 
the Naw&b of Oudh. His hopes of restoration were finally 
ahattered by the battle of Buxar, and he died, in indigenoe and 
obscurity, in 1777 ; the cost of his funeral is said to have been 
defrayed by the sale of two shawls, which formed his sole property. 

On the first outbreak of hostilities, the English had resolved Tht end 
to depose Mir Kasim, and to place a more ooinplaisont Naw&b ^ 
on the masnad. Negotiations were aooordingly opened with 
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Mir Jafar, 'who was residing for the sake of safety at Oalontta. 
He was willing to oonsent tb every demand made upon him, 
and was accordingly reinstailed at Horehid&b&d in July 1763. 
'Jhe price of this new revolution amounted, to more than 
£1,700,000; and, in addition, the Company’s servants gained 
their main object, the exemption of their own goods from all 
duties end the reimposition of the old obarges upon all traders 
but ibemaelves. Mir Jafar gained but little by bis abjoot 
BubmiBBiveDQss, exoept the transmission, of the title to his family. 
Ho was already broken by age and disea^o, aud died in January 
1765, leaving a legaoy of five lakhs to Oliva, whom ho called 
the “light of bis eyes: ” with this sum Olive started a fund for 
officers and soldiers invalided in the service of the East India 
Company, 

Nftzim-ud'daula, the eldest surviving son of Mir Jafar, was 
chosen by the English to sneoeed his father. Ho was about 
20 years of age at this time, and died within three years; but 
his short rule wit-iessed one more of the steps by which the 
Muhammadan power was gradually superseded. In May 1765, 
Lord Olive arrived at Calcutta with full power as Oommander* 
in-Ohiel, President, and Governor in Bengal. Within two 
months after landing he prooeeded to Murshid&bftd, and there 
efieoted a settlement of the relations between the Nawftb and 
the Company. The Naw&b was required to resign the manage* ' 
ment of the rovenuos and the oommand of his troops-^in short, 
to make over the tvbAhd&ri to the Company. An annual sum of 
iikka Bs. 63,86,131 was allowed to him for the ezpensoe of his 
oourt and the administration of justice. He was further 
required to submit to the control of a board of advisers in all 
bis aflairs. This board was oomposed of ll&j& Dulabh B&m, 
Jagat Betb, and Muhammad Roza Kh&n ; and, in addition, an 
officer of the Company was always to reside at Murshid&bftd 
and exercise a general superiutendenoe os Resident at the Darbfir. 
The character of the young prince may be realized from the 
joy with which he accepted these proposals. “Thank Ood,” he . 
exclaimed, “ I shall now have as many dancing girls os I like.*’’ 

Lord Olive next prooeeded to the English camp in the 
north-west, and there, on 12th August 1765, received in person 

• Th» t«nt>roIl, wbioh b« abandoned with a light heart, it otiiaiatad in Oraiit'e 
Analytia oj ih» JFVwaacM «/ Stngal at Ka. 1.56,24,820. To this total, which wat 
the revaauo of Bengal proper alone, ibore moit ba added 66 lakbi procoedlng (row 
Bihar, and 11 iakha wore ai the annual revenue of Midnapore, which vru than 
the onij portloo of Oriaaa which tecogniied Muhammadan author!^. The total 
affective lecone of Bengal with ita dependeoelea in 1766 waa about three croroa 
and 82 Iakha of nkXre rupaea, ornearl;f 8| ntllioua aterltug, 
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from tbo Emperor, 8bSh Alam, tho grant of the Diw&ni or 
finsDoial administration of Bengal, Bibar and Orisos. Thus 
was instituted the dual system of government by which the 
English, SB D!w&n, received the revenues and undertook to 
maintain the army, while the Eaw&b, as N&sixn, remainod 
vested with the oriminai jurisdiction: the actual oolleotion of 
the revenues, however, still remained for seven more years in 
the hands of Indian offioials. 

In the following year I.ord Clive took his seat as Dlwan at 
Motijhil and in ooncerb with the Naw&b, who sat as N&rim, 
opened the punya or oeremony of oommenoing the annual 
ooUeotioDB of revenue, in full Darb&r. On 8th hday 1766, a 
few days after this ceremony, Nfi 2 im*ud-daula died suddenly, 
and was suooeeded by 6aif*ud-daula, his brother, a youth of 
sixteen. By the treaty with the Company which piaoed 
him on the mamady bis annual stipend” was fixed at tikka 
Hs. 41,86,131. He died of small'pox in 1769, the year 
of the great famine, and Mubamk-ud dsula, another son of 
MSr Jafar, a child of a few years of age, was appointed 
Naw&b. On his accession, the Govomor and Council of Fort 
'William agreed to pay him an annual **Btij>end” of %ikka 
Bs. 31,81,991, but in 1771 the Court of Directors, under the 
pressure of pecuniary embarrassments, availing themselves’ of the 
pica of his ohildbood, ordered it to be reduced to sixteen lakhs 
of rupees, at which sum it stood until 1882. 

The Court of Directors in England had now resolved on a 
new policy, to which the infancy of the Naw&b readily lent itself. 
They determined to “stand forth as Dlw&n, and by the agency 
of the Company's servants to take upon themsdvoe the entire 
care and management of the revenues.” This resolution was 
formed in 1771, aud Warren Hastings, the first Governor-General 
of Bengal, was to carry it into effect. On 13th April 1772, he 
arrived in Calcutta, and before that month was out, the great 
reform had been effected. Muhammad Besa Kh&n, the Naib 
Dlw&n at Mursbid&b&d, and Eaj& 8hii&b Rai, who filled the 
same office at Patna, were both suddenly arrested and brought 
down as prisouers to Calcutta. Their offices were abolished, 
and the Council, with Hastings at its head, was oonstituted a 
Board of Aevenue, assisted by an Indian functionary who was 
termed Eai Rayan. The exchequer and treasury were romoved 
to Calcutta and also the Nis&mat Sadar Adalat, or Supreme 
Criminal Court, over which the President and Connoil assumed 
control. But it «ras eoon found that this additional duty 
involved too great a responsibility, and in October 1776 the 
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Court of Nbamai AdSlat was luoved book to M.ur8bid&b&d, 
and again placed under the oontrol of Muhammad Beaa Kb&n 
as Naib There was )’et one more step to betaken. 

XiOrd Cornwallis, in 1790, announced that be bud''reaolved to 
aocept the superintendence of the administration of oriminnl 
jnstioe throughout the provinoes.** The Niz&roat Ad&lal was a 
seoond time transferred from Murabid&h&d to Oaloutta, to consist 
of the QoyenioivGoneral and members of the Supreme Coonoil 
asaisted by the chief Indian law oiBoers, and (in 1798) four 
Courts of Oirouit, each superintended by a covenanted servant 
of the Company, were establUbed fur the trial of oases not 
punishable by the Magistrates. 

The only funotiou of Government that remained to the 
Muhammadans was thus transferred directly into Buglieh hands. 
The city of Murshidsb&d ceased to bear the semblance of 
a capital; and the Nawab lust the lost shadow of his authority. 
From this date the words of Lord Macaulay become strictly 
applicable. ** The heir of Mir Jafar still rendes at MurshidR* 
bid, the anoient capital of his house, still boars the title of 
Naw&b, is still accosted by the English as *Tour Highnees/ 
and is still BuOered to retain a portion of the regal state which 
Burrouuded bis ancestors. A pension is annually paid to him 
by the Government .... Dut he has not the smallest 
share of political power, und is in foot ouly a noble and wealthy 
subject.” 

For some time after the acquisition of the DlwSni by the 
East India Company, the direct revenue administration remained 
in the bands of the Muealm&n officials, but a Beeidont woe 
stationed at Muishid&bad to be present at the iJarbfir of the 
Naw&b and to control the finances. In 17fi9 English officers, 
called Supervisors, wore appointed by Mr Yerelst with powers of 
superintending the offioers actually engaged iu oolleoUug the 
revenue. The supreme revenue authority was the Select Com* 
mittee, which corresponded directly with the Supervisors, but in 
the districts of Bengal proper the Eesident at the Darb&r, who 
at this time was Mr Biobard Beober, exercised a good deal of 
authority over them and appears to have referred little to Calcutta. 
Towards the end of the year 1770 two new bodies called 
OomptrolUng OounoUs of Bevenue were set up at Murshid&b&d 
and Patna with superior authority over the Supervisors. That 
at Murebidftb&d ccinsistod of Biohard Becher, who was Chief, and 
throe other members, viz., John iteed, James Laurell and John 
Graham. Muhammad Keza Khan, the Naib Diw&u, also attend¬ 
ed the meerings regularly. Beober being ill at Balasore when 
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tbe ComptroUbg Connoil wm ooQBtifcoted, Mr. Re«d presided 
over tbe first meetiog, wbich was beld on 27tb September 1770. 

Beober arrired at Murshid&bftd on 12th Norember and three da^s 
later preaided over tbe Coandl for the first time, bat retired 
from tbe post on 24tb December 1770. TbeOomptroUing Ooanoil 
which was in fact an ictermodiate roTcnue aatbority, oontinned to 
^zeroise power for two years, subjeot to tbe control of tbe Select 
Oommitteo until April 1771, and then of the OomptroUing Oom> 
mittee of UcTenue, which was now appointed with supreme 
authority in reTonue matters. It mot for tbe last time in 
September 1772. On lOtb October 1772 the OomptrolUng Com¬ 
mittee was superseded by the Bovenue Board, whiob, under the 
recommendation of tbo Oommittee of Oircuit at Mursbidftbftd, 
was to oonsist of tbe whole Council at Oalontta. 

In 1772, soon after Warren Hostings first took his seat ^ 

President of Council, it was decided to appoint a committoe, Circait. 
of which ho was to be Prosidunt, to make a settlement in certain 
distriots of the Bengal Boubadary.*’ The Oommittee of Circuit 
started in June 1772, as appeore from a letter of Warrenllaetiuge 
(qnotod in Gleig’s Jfernetrs of fTurrou Sasiinff»f Volume I, 
page 260), in whiob he saya: ** On the Srd Juno I sot out with 
iho Committee. Wo mode the firat visit to Ki(»sennagor, the 
capital of Nadia, and formed the settlement of that district, 
farming it in divisioos for five years. Wo proneoded next to 
the oity, where we arrived till the lost of the monih.^' The 
Oommittee, which first sat at Krishnagar on the 10th of June, 
consisted of Warren Hastings as President and Philip Milner 
Dooies, James Laurell and John Orabam. Samuel Middleton, 
who was one of tbe members, could not attend, as be was busy in 
** tbe oity, ” t.e., Mursbid&b&d, gettiug together the neoeasary 
papers for tbe settlement of tbe Huzoor 2lllahs '' The distri^ 
of Nadia having been duly settled, the Committee went on to 
CoBsimboiar, where they were joined by Mr. Middleton. The 
first meeting of the Oommittee at Cossimbazar, of which there is 
a record, was held on 7th July, and the last on I7th September 
1772. Warren Hastings left the Committee on the 14th Septem¬ 
ber to proceed to Calcutta, while Samuel Middleton remmoed 
behind to take up his new appointments as Besident at the 
Darbar, Collector of B&jsh&hi, and Chief of Cossimbaear; and the 
oirouit was continued by Messrs. Dacres, Laurell and Qraham. 

During tbe time the Committee eat at Murehid&b&d it resolved on 
many important measores, the execution of which ohanged the 
system of revenue administration. 

Between 1772, when the ComptroUing Connoil of Revenue Tb« 
at Murshidibid was dissolved, and 1774, when the Provincial 
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OoQDcil of Bevenue ai Murehidftb&d was oonstitated, the Beeideut 
at the Carb&r (Samael Middleton) had ohorge of the ooUeotions of 
the distriotswhioh had already beea oontrolled from Murahid&b&d 
and oooupied a position that was praotioally that of a Oommiaaioner) 
as all the Oolleetors of the distriots oonoemed (** CbunaooUy> 
Luskorpore, Bnokenpore, Bajmahal, Fumea, Binajpore, Johan- 
girporo**) oorroaponded through him with headquarters. The 
Beaident ooniinned to exeroise these powers till Beoember 1773, 
and it was sot till February 1775, when Edward Baber, the 
then Beaident at the Darb&r, became Ohief of the ProTlsoial 
Oounoil of BeTenue, that the Resident became solely a Politioal 
Agent. 

In 1772 it was decided that the English Supervisors should 
be designated Oolleetors, and an Indian of&oer, with the title of 
iJIwfin, was attached to each for the joint control of the rove* 
ones. Next year, it having been resolved that the Oolleetors should 
he withdrawn from their districts and replaced by Indian dmi'/s, 
a new system of oontrol was formulated. In Bengal it was 
decided to establish—(1) A Oommittee of Bevonuo at the 
Presidenoy, oonsistiog of two members of Oounoil and three 
other senior oSioers, for oonduoting the current busioess of the 
ooUectioDB of the metropolitan districts with the Ray Bay&n as 
Diw&n. (2) OouDoils of Revenue, oonsisting of a Ohief and four 
senior offioers with an Indian Blw&n, at Burdw&n, Murihid&b&d, 
Bin&jpore and Dacca. The Murshid&b&d Frovinoiel Council of 
Revenue was to deal with the following distriots : ** Rodshahy 
East and 'West divisious, Baoksupore, Ohunooolly, Luskerpore, 
Jahanguirpore, Kbos Talooks, Bajmahal and Boglipore iooluding 
the annexations lately made to the latter from Monghyr, 
Oorriokpore, Juugletery, and distriots under the management of 
Mr. Brooke.”* 

The Provinoial Councils, which started work in 1774, were 
abolished in 1781, when their functions were transferred to a 
new Oommittee of Revenue at Oaloutta, and Colleotorsbips were 
reinstituted, the President of each of the Provinoial Ooucoils offi¬ 
ciating as Collector under the Oommittee's oontrol. The designa¬ 
tion of the Oommittee of Revenue was ohanged to Board of 
Bevenue in 1786, and at the same time the Oolleotor was 
vested with the powers of Civil Judge and Magistrate. In 
the city of Hurshid&b&d, however, separate arrangements were 
made, ^ere being a District Court, superintended by a Judge and 
Magistrate, for the administration of justice within its limits. 

* 1 am IcdtbtaS for the InformtUoii ooutalDad la the aboro aecoDot of oarly 
Brltleb admluietratioa to a report on the Becordi of Bengal bj Mr. A. P. Mo4« 
dimes, OJA 
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At this time the jsamind&riB of Birbhnm and Bishnupur (now 
in the distriots of Birhhum and B&nkura) were iooluded in the 
jarisdiotion of the Collector of Mursbid&bSd. They formed the 
most difflualt part of Mb charge, for the land had suffered 
grioToosly from the great famine of 1770, and distresa and desti¬ 
tution drove the people to acts of lawlessness and violosoo, in 
which disbanded soldiers lent willing and expert assistance. 
Armed bands roved through the country, and in May 1766 the 
Collector was forced to report that the olvtl autborities wore 
“destitute of any force capable of making hood against suoh an 
armed multitude." He therefore asked for troops to act against 
the banditti, who were gathered in bands four hundred strong. 

Next month their number had risen to “ near a thousand people,” 
and they wore preparing for an organised raid on the low¬ 
lands. The state of affairs was even worse next year, for 
the moraudere had established permanent oampa and even intsr- 
oepted the revenue on ita way to the treasury. It was clear 
that the system under wbioh two such distant troota as Birbbum 
and Bishnupur were administered from Uurshidnb&d oould 
oontinuo no longer, and that they required a responsible officer 
who oould deal with them on the spot. Accordingly, in hfovem- 
ber 1786, Mr. Foley was sent to Birbhum and Mr. Pye to 
Bishnupur, and in 1787 the two were united in one distrlot, 

Mr. Pye being “ confirmed Oolleotor of Biahonpore in addition to 
Boerbhoom heretofore superintended by 0. B. Foley, Esq.”* 

The first organissed outbreak of the sepoys in the Mutiny of mowst 
1857 took plaoe at Berhampore, which at ^e time woe cantoned 
by the I9th Eegiment of Native Infantry, a corps of irregular 
cavalry, and two 6-ponnder guns manned by native gunners. 

The following aooount of the outbreak is quoted from Forrest’s 
Bi»tory of the /adtan iftsfiny .*~“The rumours regarding the 
greased oortridge did not take long in reaching Berhampore. 

Early in February, a BrShman pay-havild&r, a man of good 
character, said to Colonel Mitchell, oommandiog the 19th Begi- 
meat Native Infantry: * What is this story everybody is talkicg 
about, that Goverument ioteuds making the native army use oows* 
and pigs ’ fat with the ammunition for their new rifiss ? * Colonel 
Mltobell asked him if he believed there was any truth in the 
report; he replied be oould not believe it. On the 24th of Feb¬ 
ruary, a em^ detachment of the 34th Native Infantry reached 
the etatioD, and they wore anxiously queetionod by the men of 
the 19th as to the truth of the story regarding tho greased 
cartridges. What they heard re-awakened their fears. Next 

* UauUir’i AuimU of Sural 
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day* when Colonel Mitchell ordered a p&rade for exeroied 
with blank ammunition for the following morning, the men 
refneed to receive the percussion cape served out to them 
in the evening, saying * there was a doubt how the otvrtridgee 
wero prepared.* Upon reoeipt of this intelUgenoo, Colonel 
Hitohell went down with the Adjutant to the lines, and 
called up all the native commission^ offioers in front of the 
quDrter«guard, and explained to them that the cartridges about 
to be served out in the morning wrro the cartridges made up by 
the 7th llegimeut Native Infantry upwards of a year ago, and 
that they bad better tell the men of their companies (hat (hose 
who refused to obey the orders of their oflBoers were liable to the 
severest punishment. Two of the native offioers afterwards swore 
that he said that they must take the cartridges, otherwise they 
would be sent to Burma or China where they would die; but the 
statement was oontradkted by their commanding officer. Colonel 
Miiohell, after ordering a morning parade of all the troops, 
returned home. About ten or eleven at night, as he was falling 
asleep, be besrd the sound of drums and shouts proceeding from 
the lines. * 1 drersed immediately, went over to my Adjutant's 
quarters, and direoted him to assomble all the officers at my quar¬ 
ters quietly. I then went to Captain Alexander, aud direoted 
him lo bring bis cavalry as soon aa possible into oantoninents, 
and to be ready at some distance on the right of our lines. I thou 
went to the artillery lines and got the detacliment of artillery, 
guns and ammunition ready for immediiito action. I must 
explain that by the time I got to the Adjutant’s quarters, the 
driU-bavild&r of the regiment was making hia way to the 
Adjutant’s quarters I asked what was the disturbance in the 
lines ; he said the regiment had broken open the be]la*of-arms, 
and hod forcibly taken possession of their arms and ammunitioD, 
and that they had loaded their muskets. As soon as 1 got the 
cavalry and artillery ready, I marched down with the officers of 
the regiments to the lines. I found the men in undress formed 
in line and shouting. Some voices among them called on ‘Do 
not come on, the men will fire.' 

‘‘ Oolooel Mitchell theo^ loaded the guns with grape, and, 
leaving them in range, dismounted some of the troopers, and 
marched down on the men. He sounded the officers’ oail, ou 
which a number of native officers and sepoys surrounded him. 
He demanded the meaning of the disturbance. The native 
officers made all kinds of excuses, begging that he would not 
be violent with the men He then addressed them, and pointed 
out the absurdity of their fears and the gravity of their offenoe. 
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‘ I told the officers they must immediately call upon the men to 
lay down their arms; the native offioera told me the men would 
not do 80 in the presence of the g^s and cavalry, but if I wonld 
withdraw them, they would go quietly to their lines. This was 
about three in the morning. 1 ordered n parade at sunrise, 
and retired, sending the oavalry to their linea and the guns to 
the magaslne.* The next morning the regiment fell in for 
purade without a symptom of insabordination. After inspeotion, 
OoloDol Mitobell hud the Articles of War read to tlie men, 
saluted the oolours, and dismissed them. 

The action of Colonel Mitohell was severely oriUoised at the 
time. It has been urged that be should have made no oonoession 
to the demand of sepoys with arms in their bands and in 
open mutiu}’. Colonel Mitohell, however, in his defence before 
the oourt of inquiry held to iuvestigate his oonduot, maintained 
that he made no compromise with the men, and that before 
be ordered the guns and oavalry off, the native offioers declared 
to him that some of the companies had lodged their arms, and 
that the rest were doing so. The Governor-Geaerul, in his minute 
referring to the proceedings of the oourt, remarked : * It is 
no doubt true that there was no arranged bargain between 
Lieutenant'Colonel Mitohell and his ineni but whereas it was 
his duty to listen to no proposals, and to accept no ossurancee, 
until he had satisfied himself, through his European ofiioers, 
that every musket in the ranks was laid down, he did yield to 
representations made on behalf of a regiment in mutiny, with 
arms in its hands, and he did so in order to obtain from them 
that which he ought to have exacted aa an not of obedienoe. 
It is impoBsiblo not to view the mode in which Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mitobell withdrew the ooerdog force as a trinmph to the 
mutinous sepoys.” It must, however, be borne in mind that 
Colonel Mitohell had only 200 men to ooeroe 800 sepoys, and, as 
he told the court of inquiry, ho was uncertain * whether, if it 
came to a 6ght, we were able to coerce the men of the 19th Native 
Infantry, and that I was in consequenoe oxoeedingly desirous of 
avoiding a ooLlirion.’ The subsequent career of the native 
oavalry and artillery renders it probable that bad Colonel Mitobell 
resorted to force, the men would have joined the revolted regiment, 
and therefore the course he adopted may he regarded as prudent. 
But the [ndlan Empire was won by rash and daring deeds.** 

After this brief emeutfi, the sepoys remained quiet and 
continued to discharge their duties without any insabordination. 
So far indeed from attempting to break out again, they submitted 
a petition to the Governor-General offering to proceed to China 
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or to serve anywhere on land or eea, if they were pardoned. 
Their previotis insubordination could not, however, be overlooked, 
and, os a pnniehment, they were marched down to Barrookpore 
and there disbanded on Slst hfaroh. No further trouble was 
experienced in the cantonment or in the town of Marshid&b&d, 
though some seditions placards were posted up in the latter, 
until 2drd June, when a panic broke out owing to a rumour that 
the 63rd Native Infantry ond the 11th Irregular Cavalry, which 
wore cantoned there, had mutinied. Quiet was soon restored, 
and further oonfidenoe was given to the people by the despatch 
to Berhampore of detaohmeote of two European regiments (Her 
Majesty’s 84th and 25th), oi whom part were sent by steamer 
to AJ&toIi (Bhagw&ngola) on the right bank of the Canges, and 
thence conveyed by elephants and carriages rapidly and secretly 
to their destination. The remainder were sent up in brake-vans 
with four horses each, and, notwithstanding the difficulty of 
rapid travelling during the rainy season, arrived speedily and 
unexpectedly at Berhampore. M the end of Deoember there was 
again some suspicion of the loyalty of the sepoys at Berhampore, 
and a body of 100 European sailors was therefore sent up os a 
preoautionary measure; but those fears proved groundless. In his 
final minute on the Mutiny the Lieutenant-Qovernor, Sir F. J. 
Holliday, summarized the position os followsBerhamporo, 
garrisoned by nativo troops, both oavalry and infantry, was reeouod 
from threatened danger, first by the rapid despatch of European 
troops by land and by steamer, and secondly by the prompt and 
welboonoeivcd measures for disarming the native garrison.” 

Fosha. It has already been mentioned that the zamlnd&ris of B hum 
and Biehnupur, which now form a large part of the present 
zusTBioT. distriots of BirbhOm and Bfinkura, were included in Mursht- 
d&b&d, but were formed into an independent diatzict in 1787. 
Other oonBiderabls changes appear to have taken place at the 
sometime. In 1786, Mr. Dawson, then Chief of Murs id&b&d, 
deolared that his jurisdiotion was become '^so changed from what 
it formerly was, that had I all the plane that at various times 
have been made thereof before me, it would be diffioult to point 
out with any degree of accuracy my mutilated Chiefship, so 
interseoted'it is and interspersed.” The former pre-eminenoo of 
Murahid&b&d came to be so far forgotten, that in 1806 it seems 
to have been proposed to do away with it altogether as a separate 
OoUeotorate. The office of Judge and Magistrate of the district 
of Mnrshid&bid was for the time abolished, but in the end ” it 
was deemed inadvisable to transfer the oollections of Murshid&b&d 
to the charge of the Oolleotor of Bfrbhum.” l‘be result of these 
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many ohangoB was to cause disorepaucidB between the areas 
comprised uoder the revenue and the criminal jurisdiction* The 
revenue area depended upon the old pargmteu or fiscal divi- 
BioDs, which continued to pay their revenue into the treasury of 
the district to which they were attached, however aubdividod and 
scattered they might have heoome. The area of the orinainal 
jurisdiotion was determined simply by motives of administrative 
oonvooienoe and the neoessity of more effootually Huppreesing 
of crime in remote parts of the diatriot. 

The difRoulties oaused by theeo anomalies of jurisdiction long 
continued, ohieQy on the southern and western frontiers of the 
distriot. The Bovonue Surveyor in 1867 stated that lie hod 
found in Murshidftbad lands bolonging to estates that paid 
revenue to the Oolleotorates of Daooa and the 24>Pargana8. In 
1870 it was reported The bo^mdary line to the west is 
most confused, lands belonging to one diatriot being frequently 
found within the boundary of another. In fact, boundory-line on 
this side there is none. The question whether a particular village 
belongs to Murshid&bAd or to Blrbbum has often to be decided 
by a reference to the survey records.” At the same period, there 
were no less than 18 parganat which were altogether beyond the 
civil and magisterial jurisdiotion of Murshid&b&d, but in whiob 
most of the villages were snbjeot to the fiscal authority of its 
revenue officnals. 

In the year 1872 important rectifications of the boundary 
were effected between Marshid&b&d and Bfrbhum, and the old 
souroes of perplexity wore in large port removed. By a notifioa* 
tion of Government, dated llth February 1876, and published 
in the Caleuiia ChuiU of the 24th of that month, the north* 
eastern, eastern, and south-eastern boundaries were fixed by the 
flowing streams of the Ganges or Padma and the Jalangi; and 
suoh villages of the distriot of M&lda as lay to the right bank of 
the former river wore transferred to Murshld&b&d. The bounda¬ 
ries on the south were also simplified. A very extensive change 
was also effected on the west, where thirty-nino villages were 
transferred to Murshid&b&d from Birbhum, and seven villages 
from the Sontbal Parganas. Later in the same year, by a notifica¬ 
tion dated 80th October, wbioh was published in the GaleuUa 
Qaueite of 10th November, further ohanges wore made on the 
western frontier, no less than 170 villages being transferred from 
Murshid&b&d to Birbhum. The last extensive change of jurisdio¬ 
tion took place in 1879, when thana Barwan, with an area of 
108 squaro miles, was transferred to Murahid&b&d from Bfrbhum, 
while th&nas B&mpur Hat and Nalh&d (Inoluding the present 
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tbaca of Kurarai), which formed part of the L&lb&gh subdivisioD 
of Munbid&b&d, were added to BlrbbQm. 

This chapter may be concluded by a brief account of the 
liAWiofl. Nawftbe subeeqoent to Mub&rek«ud-daula, to which will bo added 
a eketoh of the history of the Seths of hi urshid&b&d, who 
played an important part in the history of that oity. 

Mub&rak-nd-daula was succeeded in 1793 by bis eldest con, 
B&bar Jaug, who died in 1802. Viscount Yalentia, who visited 
Murshid&bld in 180^ and had an interview with Mani Begam, 
the widow of Mir Jafar, as well as witli the Naw&b, has left an 
interestiug account of the latter in his Voyagsi and Traveh ly tfu 
O^inffet. He describes tbo palanquin of the NawSb as heiug 
all of doth of gold, with panels of glass, and doors of the same 
material, and states that the magnificent jewels which the 
Hawftb was wearing at the time of bU visit had beon taken out 
of pawn for the occasion, and that tbe creditors were waiting 
downstairs to get them bock ogoin on his departure. There is 
little of interest to record regarding the next three Nawabs, viz., 
All Jah (1810—21), Wala J&h (1821—24) and Hum&yun Jah 
(1824 '-88). The present palaue at Murshid&bid was built during 
the time of Humayun J&h, who purohaaed from the East India 
Company the old court houses at Fendalbagh and converted the 
grounds into a garden. 

The last of tbe family who enjoyed the title of NawEb N&iim 
of Bengal was Feieduo jEh (or Soiyid Mansur All £h&n), who 
Buooeeded his father HumEyun JEh in 1838, when he was 
nine years of age. At that time the Naw&b’s stipend stood 
at the old figure of 16 lakhs, of which 7^ lakhs were allotted 
for his personal expenditure: from the remainder were paid the 
stipends of collateral branches of the family, and the balance 
constituted a deposit fund. This stipend was subsequently 
reduced, and certain privileges enjoyed by former Kew&bs were 
abrogated. He was refused control oyer tbe ^‘is&mat deposit 
fund, and his exemption from personal appearanoo in the civil 
courts was canoelled. His salute of 19 guns was moreover 
reduced to 13 guns, but was restored to the old number after 
the Mutiny in recognition of tbe services which be rendered 
by throwing tbe weight of bis influence into the scales on the 
side of plaoe and order. ** I must,** wrote Sir Frederick Holliday, 
Lieutenant-Qovemor of Bengal, in bis final minute on the 
Mutiny, “ do tbe Naw&b tbe justice to say that he has throughout 
conducted himself with the utmost loyalty, giving all the assist* 
ance in his power, and always showing himself ready to anticipate 
any requisition on the pert of Government.*’ 
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In 18G9 Uie Nav&b went to England to represent his 
grievsnoes to the House of Commons, whioh in 1^1 rejected 
his appeal by a majority of 67 votee. He oontinaed to reside 
in England, and in the meantime his affairs became so heaTily 
involved that a Commission had to bo appointed to arrange with 
his creditors. By a formal deed ezoouted on tite lit November 
1880 he resigned his position and title, and renonnood all right of 
intorferenoe with the affairs of the Nizfimat in oonsideritHon of 
an annual stipend of £10,000, the payment to him of 10 lakhs 
of rnpoos in settlement of various nusoellaneous olaims, and a 
suitable provision for his children boro in England. The title 
of Naw&b of Marsbidftbfid was onnforrod on Saiyid Hasan All 
Eban, his oldest son, and the title of Naw&b Nisim became 
ertinot. The Nis&mat deposit fund ceased to exist, the office of 
Agent to the Covernor-General was abolished, and the allowances 
to the various membere of the Nii&mat family were in future 
to be paid to them direct by the Colleotor of Murshid&b&d. 
Feredun J&h (Mansur All Kb&n) returned to India in 1881 and 
died of oholora at Murshidftb&d on the bth November 1884. 

He was bnriod in the family cemetery at J&farganj in the only 
available epaoe left in the line of tombs of Naw&b N&zimsjbut the 
remains were subeequontly re^interred at Karbela in ocoordanoe 
with his will. HU eldest son, Saiyid Hassn Alt, was given 
the hereditary title of Naw&b Bshftdur of Murshid&b&d in 
February 1882, and that of Anfir-nUOmr&h in July 1887, with 
the rank of the Premier Noble of Bengal. Subsequently 
provision was made, by Aot XV of 1891, and an iudenture 
attached to the Act, for the support and maintenanoe of (ho 
Naw&b Bahadur and of the honour and dignity of his station. 

He was suooeeded by-his eldest son, W&sif Ali Mirza Dabidur 
(bom on tho 7th January 1876), the present Naw&b Bah&dnr 
of Murshid&b&d, who was made K.O 8J. in 1900 and E.O.V.O. 
in 1912. His full title is Itisb&m-ul-mulk, Ksis-ud-Dauls, 
Amir-nl-Omrfifa, Naw&b Sir Aeif Qodr Saiyid W&sif Ali Mirsa 
Xh&o Bah&dur, Uohabat Jang, NawSb Bah&dur of Murshidi* 
bftd, K.O.V.O., X.O.8.I. 

The history of the Seths of Mursbid&b&d is oonueoted with Tn 
some of the most oritical revolubioos in Bengal during 
1.8th century. They owed their influenoe to their position as abas. 
bankers and finanoien. They were, in foot, predominant' in 
the sphere of Indian finance: Burke ssid of them that their 
txansaotioni were as extensive as those of the Bank of England,** 
and they have been not unworthily styled “ the Rothschilds of 
India.*’ The designation by whioh they are oommonly known, 
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viz., Jagat 8etb, is, it may be explained, not a personal name 
but a title, meaniog * Banker of the World,*' whieb was oonferred 
by ibe Mughal Emperor. 

They belonged to the well-known tribe of M&rw&ris, the 
Jews of India, as they have been called, whose hereditary 
enterprise oarries them os traders to every part of tbo oountry. 
The original home of the family is said to have been at Nogar, 
a town in the B&jpat State of Jodhpnr. Towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, Uir&nand 8&bo, whom the Seths regard 
as tire founder of their family, migrated from bis native oity and 
settled at Patna, which was one of ibe greatest trade oentres 
in the lower valley of the Ganges. To Hir&nand Sftho were born 
seven sons, who seem to have all followed their father’s prufes- 
sion, and established banking firms in different parts of India. 
The eldest of the soven, Mftnik Chand; betook himself to Daooa, 
which was os that time tho seat of the Muhammadan Govern¬ 
ment, and the natural oentre of attraction to an enterprising 
man. When Mursbid Hull Kb&n transferred the oapital to 
Murshid&b&d, the banker followed his patron, and became the 
most influential parsonage at the new oourt. 

It would seem that M&nik Obond was the right-band man of 
the Nawftb in his financial reforms, and also in his privato 
affaire. The establishment of the mint at Mursbid&b&d, by 
which the oity was oonspiouoasly marked ss the new oapital of 
Bengal, was rendered easy by Ih^oommand of specie possessed 
by the banker. The same qualification perhaps suggested, as it 
certainly facilitated, the fundamental change inbvKlaoed by 
Mursbid Kuli Kh&n, ia aooordanoo with which the zamlod&rs, 
or other oolleotors of revenue, paid the land tax by monthly 
instalments at MurshiddbAd. i These payments passed through 
the hands of M&nik Ohand, and it was through him also tlmt 
the annual revenue of one orore and fifty lakhs of rupees 
was annually remitted to the Mughal Emperor; whether in 
specie, as stated in Muhammadan aooonnts of the rule of Mursbid 
Kull KHftn or in drafts and orders, drawn by M&nik Chand on 
the oorresponding firm of his brother in Delhi, os is suggested in 
the family history and as certainly appears to have been the case 
after the death of Mursbid Eulf ithSa.* The coffers of Mftnik 
Chand were, moreover, the depositary of the private hoards of 
Murshid Kuli Kbftn; and on the death of the latter it is 

• Aocordiog to tba tha WTenuo waa aant in a ooovoj of 200 

waggeoa oaaortad bj 600 bona and 600 foot during the ruloof Marahid Knli Khio 
but andar hit auoo^r waa ''nmlttad to tUa Inporial treaiury tbroogb tha 
banking Agency of Ja^t Setb Fatbl Oband.*^ 
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said that'five ororee of rupees remained still unpaid. Under 
these oiroumstances, it is easy to believe that the inflaenoe of 
the banker become almost as great as that of the fioveraor. 
On the one hand, Morshid Kuli Kb&n is said to have obtained 
for M&nik Ohand the title of ** Seth or banker from, the Emperor 
FarrukbBiyyar, in 1716. On the other band, it is asserted in 
the family history that M&nik Ohand had previously helped 
Murshid Kuli to purchase the continuance of his oiBoe as Naw&b 
of Bengal after the death of Aurangseb. It ia at least certain 
that from this time the banker and his descendants were recog* 
nised os members of the NawSFs OounoU, that their inSuonoe 
was of chief importance in deciding the result of every dyuastio 
revolntion) and that they were in oonstant oommnnioation with 
the ministers of the Delhi Court. 

M&nik Ohand, having no children, adopted bis nephew Fathi 
Ohand, the head of the finn at Delhi, who had also received the 
title of Seth. The latter was in high favour with the Emperor 
Farrukhdyyar, who was under heavy pecuniary obligations to 
the firm. Mftolk Ohand died, full of wealth and honours, in 
1722 ; and his adopted son at onoe took hie position ae the rioheat 
banker in India and the most inflnential man in matters of 
finance. In 1724, on the ocoosion of his first visit to Delhi, the 
Emperor Muliammod Sh&h conferred on him the litlo of Jagat 
Seth,” or “the banker of the world.” Aooording to another 
aooonnt, this title wes granted by Farrukhaiyyar; but it ia 
admitted by all that Fathi Ohand was the firat of the family to 
bear the name of Jagat Seth, which has since become so well 
known in history. On the death of Murshid Kul! Kh&n, in 
1725, the new Naw&b, Shuja-ud'danla, appointed Fathi Ohand 
to be one of his four Oonnoillors of State, and seems to have 
submitted to bis advice during the fourteen years of his peaceful 
rule. 

On the accession of Sarfar&z Khin in 1739, the banker 
retained his position in the Oounoil; but the voluptuous passions 
of the Naw&b led to a rupture, which is thus described in 
Orme’s HUlory of Bi'itith India ;—•** There was a family of Gentoo 
merchants at Mnxadavod, whose head, Juggut-Seat, had raised 
himself from no considemble origin to be the wealtbieit banker 
in the empire, in most parts of which he hod agents supplied 
with money for remittaooes, from whom he coostaotly received 
good intelligence of what was transaotisg in the governments in 
which they were settled. In Bengal his inHuenoe was equal to 
that of any officer of the administration; for, by answering to the 
treasury as seoarity for most of the renters farming the lands of 
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the province, He knew, better than any one, all the details of the 
rovenuGs; while the great oiroulation of wealth whioh he oom* 
manded rendered his aasietance necessary in every emorgenoy 
of expense. His eldest son w»is married to a woman of exquisite 
beauty, the report alone of whioh inflamed the ouriosity of the 
Naw&b so miioh, that ho insistod on seeing hor, although he knew 
the di^raco which would be flxed on the family by showing a 
wife unvoiled to a stranger. Neither the remonstranoes of tbo 
father, nor his power to avenge the indignity, availed to divert 
the Naw&b from this insolent and fatilo resolution. The young 
woman was sent to the palace in the evening, snd, after staying 
there a short space, returned, unviolated indeed, but dishonoured, 
to her husband.” fiuoh is the cause commonly assigned to 
ooooant for the foot that Jagut Seth fell away fi*om the Naw&b 
Sarfar&x KhAn, the last heir of the great Murshid Kali Kb&n, 
the patron of his family, and allied htmself with All Vurdi KhAn. 
The Seth family give another explanation, whioh they regard 
as more honourable to their anoestor. Tliey baj that Mursliid 
Kali KhAn had, in the oouree of business, deposited with M&nik 
Chand a sum of seven orores of rupee), which hod never been 
repaid. When Sarfar&z Kh&n, on his aooeseion, pressed for pay¬ 
ment, Fathi Ohand begged for a reasonable period for its 
liquidation, and, in the meanwhile, leagued himself with All 
Yardi KhAn, who was already preparing for revolt in Bib&r. 
The suoocssfuL issue of this revolution has already been 
described. 

Fatbi Oband died in the year 1744, aod was suooeoded in his 
title of Jogat Seth by his grandson, Kahtib lUi.. His two sons 
had died in his Ufetime, but eaoh had left a son; and the two 
cousins, Mabtab K&i, the son of the elder brother, and SwArup 
Ohand, the son of the younger, who reoeived the title of Maha- 
x&jA, were joint heirs of his wealth. They are said to have 
possessed a capital of ten orores of rupeee, or ten millions sterling, 
and tradition estimates their wealth by saying that they oould 
have, if they chose, blocked up with rupees the head of the 
Bh&girftthi at Suti. That the etories of their riches are not idle 
ie clear from the account given in the 8air*ut MuidHat in :— 

“MttbtAb Rai and B&ja Swariip Ohand wore both grandsons 
to Jagat Seth Fathi Ohand by two brothers, who died both in 
the time of Shuja KhAn, Vioeroy of Bengal; so that bis fortune, 
whioh was literally immense, and past all belief, passed to those 
his grandsons, who, In AH Yardi Kh&n’s time, lived in Bengal 
with so muoh credit end authority as is hardly credible at suoh 
a distance of time. Their riches were so great that no suoh 
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backers vrere ever seen in Hindustia or the Beooan, nor was 
there any honker or merohant that oould stand a oomparison 
with them all over India. It is even certain that all the bonkers 
oi their time in Dengal were either their factors, or some of 
their family. Their wealth may be guessed by this faot. In 
the first invasion of the Mar&tbae, aud when Murehid&b&d was 
not yet surrounded by walls, Mir Habib, with a party of their 
beat horse, having found means to fall upon that oity, before Al! 
Yard! Kb&n oould come up, earned from Jogat Seth’s house 
two orores of mpeos, in Aroot ooin only,* and this prodigious 
sum did not affect the two brothers, more than if it bad been 
two trusses of straw. They oontioaod to give afterwards to 
Oovemmont, os they hod done before, bills of exchange called 
dananU of one orore at a time, by which words is meaut a draft, 
which the acceptor is to pay at sight without any sort of excuse. 
Id short, their wealth was such that there is no mentioning it, 
without seeming to exaggerate, and to deal in extravagant 
fabl68.t 

Among the modes by which their profiits were gained 
may be montionod the receipt of the revenue of Bengal 
and its iransiDissiou to Delhi, the exchange on depreciated 
ourreooy, and trausaotions with European morohants. There 
were in those days no treasuries scattered over the oountry 
in the several districts. The zamlnd&rs collected the revenue, 
and remitted it to the viceregal treasury at Murshid&b&d. 
Every year, at the lime of PnuyA, or annual settlement of 
the revenue (a oustom introduced by Muishid KuU Kb&n) 
the zamlndirs assembled at the bank of the Seths, in order to 
settle their accounts, adjust the difiereooe of boltd or discount, 
and negotiate for a fresh supply of funds. From a report 
on this subject by Mr. Batson in 1760, in Long’s 8ef«eliont 
from Unpubiisbed Hcfordtf it appears that Jagat Seth had the 
privilege of having his money stamped at the Mursbid&b&d mint, 
on paying a duty of i per cent. *By whioh privilege, and 
by his great wealth and influenoo, in the country, be reaps the 
groat benefit arising from the above-mentioned practice (bdifd ); 
and the Naw&b finds it convenient to indulge him therein, in 
recompense for the loans and exactions to which be obliges him.’' 

With regard to the dealings oi the firm with biuropean 
merchants, an element of confusion is introduced by the oirouen. 
stanoe that the term * Seth ’ means merely banker, so that when 
dealings with the Seths are mentioned, it does not follow that 


* Arcot coin BigntAM xup«c« stiraok at Madras or at Pondlcliart;. 
f Sair*ul’M»taH«riH, Vot. 11., pp* 467, 468. 
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these were the Seths of Murshidab&d. There is, however, a passage 
in Orme’s SUiory of HinduiMn whioh shows the magnitude of 
their transactions with the French. In oonneotion with Olive’s 
attack on Ohandemagore, it is stated that * the French had many 
friends at the court of the N&w&b; amongst others the Seths, 
Mootabrsj and Boopohand (M&htilb Rai and Swnrilp Ohand), to 
whom the GoYcmmeut of Obaudemagore was indebted for a 
million and>a>half of rapeoe.’ It may also be mentioned, in 
illustration of this poiut, that it is believed to this day by 
iho people of Bengal that the Seths advanced largo sums of 
money to the English, prior to the battle of Flassey; and that 
' the rupees of the Hindu banker, equally with the sword of tho 
English colonel, oontributed to the overthrow of the Huham* 
madan power in Bengal. ’ 

Tlie Seiections from XInpubtUhod Reeordt of Qorernmtnt by 
Mr. Long contain a few allusions to tbo Se^s during (he rule 
of All Yard! KhSn. In 1749, when the Naw&b blockaded 
the factory of Cossimbasar, tho English got ofl by paying 
bim Re. 12,00,000 through the Setbs, of whioh sum they appear 
to bare retained a oeriain proportion. In 1758, in answer to tho 
Court of Directors, who were preBsing the Ooonoil to obtain the 
ostablishment of a mint in Galoutta, the President wrote, *It 
would he impracticable to effect it with the Nawftb, as an attempt 
of ^hat kind would be immediately overset by Jagat Seth, oven 
at tho expense of a much larger sum than we could afford; ho 
being the ^olo purchaser of ail the bullion ihat is imported into 
this province, by whioh he is annually a very oonsiderable 
gainer.* The President, however, suggested that an effoit might 
be made to obtain permission direct from the court of Delhi. 
This would require at least Bs. 20,0,000, *and the affair must 
be carried on with the greatest secrecy, that Jagat Seth’s house 
might not have the least intimation of it.’ In 1758, the year 
after the establisbment of the Calcutta mint, we find Mr. Douglas, 
a large oreditor of the Company, absolutely refusing to take pay> 
ment in Calontta tihka rupees, on the ground that his fortune 
would be daily exposed to being curtailed from 6 to 10 per cent, 
at the pleasure of Jagat Seth, who has the sole management of 
the ourrent money of the country, and can always make it 
fluctuate in such a manner as be sees oonvenieot for bis 
purpose.” 

Alter the death of Al! Yardi Khftn in 1756, the Seths were 
brought into much closer intercourse with the English. The 
negotiations with Sir&j-ad«daula after the capture of Oaloulca 
were to a large extent oarried on through the agency of the Seths. 
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Unlike some of the other negotiatorB, tke bankerB would seem 
neyer to have ployed, or to have threatened to play, the part of 
traitors, nor to have slipulated for any ezoeeaiTe share in the 
enormous sum of money whioh oonoluded the bargain. We 
first hear of the Seths os in oommunioation |with the English at 
the time when the fugitive Bengal Counoil met on Wrd a 
schooner off Falt&. Calcutta was taken on 22ud June ; and on 
August 22nd the Council resolved to write a complimentary letter 
to Jagat Seth, amongst others, that he might intercede for them 
with the Naw&b. In the oonsultatjons dated 6th September 
1766, there is a good deal of curious information. Um& Charon 
(Omiohand), for reasons of his own, had refused to forward the 
letter to jagat Seth. Mr. Bisdom, the Dutch (iovemor of 
Gosaimbazar, and Warren Boatings, who was still permitted his 
liberty at the same place, sent important news from Uurahid&bid. 
The Naw&b of Purnea, supported by a faction at Delhi, had 
declared against Sir&j>ud>daula ; and a quarrel bad broken out 
between BiT&j*ud>daula and Jagat Seth. The Nawftb hod 
reproached the banker for not obtaining for him tbe imperial 
ratification of his office, and bod ordered him to raise from 
the merchants three orores of rupees. Jagat Seth pleaded the 
bardsbipe of tbe already oppressed people, but received a blow 
in the face, and was oonflned. Mir J&for insisted upon his being 
set at liberty, but in vain. On 23rd November, the Council, who 
were still at Falt&, instructed Major Eilpatnok to write again 
to Jagat Seth, “to let him know that their dependence was upon 
him, afid upon him alone, for the hopes they had of resettling in 
an amicable manner.** 

After tbe arriral of Olive, and the recapture of Calcutta, the 
Seths are not heard of until fresh negotiations were opened with 
the Naw&b, in order to lead to the isolation of Cnandernagore. 
“ Owing to the exasperation of the Naw&b, the Setba,” says Orme, 
“ were afraid to appear openly as friends to tbe English ; but 
they deputed their ablest agent, Banjit Eei, to attend tbe Naw&b 
and ordered him to oorrespond with Colonel Olive.'* The treat? 
of February 1767, by whioh Sir&j>ud-daula granted tbe 
demands of the English, was effected by this person. After the 
capture of Ohandernagoro by Clive, when a quarrel with the 
Naw&b sgain beoame imminent, the first overture for the over¬ 
throw of Sirftj-ud-daula oaioo from the Seths. On 23rd April, 
the day before tbe same propoaala were made on behalf of Mir 
Jafar, a Muhammadan officer, named Yar Latlf Eh&xi, asked for 
a secret conference with Mr. Watts, the Uesident at Ooesimbasar. 
This man commanded 2,000 horse in the Naw&Vs service, bat 
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reoeiyed a stipoDd from the Setbs to defend them on any oooa- 
eion of danger, eyen against the Naw&b himself. Be brought a 
proposal fur betraying UursLidfibad to the Knglisb with the help 
of the Setbe, whioh ultimately ripened into the plot by which 
Mir Jafar wus railed to the mnsnad. It Weia in their boaao at 
Mnrsbid&b&d that on dOth June 1757, seven da 3 rB after the battle 
of Plassey, the arrangemeDU for carrying oat the peounicry 
baigaiu wore concluded, and the triek of the red treaty was 
disposed. The position, whioh the family oontinued to occupy 
under the new order of things, may be eetimated from the 
following oiroumstanoes. In Septembff 1759, when the NawSb 
Mir Jafar paid a visit to Ooloutia, he was aocompanied by Jagat 
Both, aud they were both loTishly euterlaiued for four days at 
the expense of the Company. The oharges for the Nawdb 
on this ocooaioQ amounted to nearly Rs. 80.000; and Aroot 
rupees 17,374 wore expended on the entortainmont of Jagat 
Seth. 

It is from about this time that the misfortunes of tho Seths 
began. They had osauted in raising Mir Jafar to the fna$nadf 
but they were unable to satisfy bis continuous demauds for money. 
One of their qoarrels with the Naw&b is thus narrated and com¬ 
mented on by Malcolm, in his Life of Lord Clive “ Jagat Seth 
and his brother [cousin tf) ] bad obtained leavo to proceed on a 
pilgrimage to Parasn&th, aud hod oommenoed tbeir journey, when 
information woa reoeivod that they were in correepondenoo with 
the Sh&hs&ds (who was at that time threatening to iurade 
Bib&r)» and had aoiually furnished him with the moans of paying 
his new levies. Tho NawSb, giving credit to this report, sent . 
to stop them ; but they refused compliance with his order, and 
proceeded under tbe guard of ^,000 men, who had boon furnished 
for their escort. These troops, on receiving a promise of the 
liquidation of their arrears, readily transferred their allegianoo 
from the prinoe to the bankers. The Naw&b, even if he bad bad 
the dippositioD, would probably have found himself without (he 
means of ooeroing these wealthy subjects into submission. The 
principal bankers of India command, through the influence of 
their extensive credit, the reepeot of soveroigns and the support 
of their principal miuutera and generals. Their property, 
though ofUu immense, is seldom in a tangible form. Their 
great profits enable them to bear moderate exaotions; and (he 
priooe, who boa recourse to violence towards one of this class, is 
not only Ukely to foil in bis immediate object of plunder, but is 
oertain to destroy bia future resources, and to excite an impres¬ 
sion of bis obaraoter that most greatly facilitate those attempts 
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ogaiast bis life and power to which it is tbs jot of despots to bo 
oontinnally exposed.’* , 

1q 1763, one of the first things Mir K&aim did when war 
broke out between him and the English was to seize the two 
oonsiDB who wero at the bead of the firm, Maht&b Bai Jagat Seth 
and Mah&raj& Swartlp Oband, whose utiachment to the English 
mado them objects of suspicion. Tho English immediately 
remonstrated against this aot, which was, no doubt, intended to 
prevent intrigues between tliem and the Seths. The following 
is the protest from the (lovemor to the Nawab, dated 24th April 
1763 “ I am just informed by o letter from Mr. Amyatt that 

Mahammad Toki Ehfin went on the 2 let instant at night to the 
bouse of Jagat Seth end Swamp Ohand, and carried them to 
Hir&jhil, where he keeps them under a guard. This affair 
surprises me greatly. Whon your Ezoellency took the govern* 
znent, upon yourself, you and I and the Seths being assembled 
together, it was agreed that, ss they are men of high rank in the 
country, you shall make uae of their assistance in managing 
your affairs and never consent that thoy shonld be injured; and 
when I had the pleasure of seeing you &t Monghyr, I then like* 
wise spoke to you about them, and you set my heart at ease by 
assuring mo that you would on no account do thorn any injury. 
The taking of mon of their rank in such an injurious manner out 
of their home is extremely improper, and is disgracing them in 
the highest degree. It is, moreover, a violation of our agreement 
and therefore refleots dishonour upon you and me, and will he 
the means of acquiring us an ill name from everybody. Tlie 
ahovementioued gentlemen were never thus disgraced in the time 
of auy former N&nms.” As is well known, this remonstranoe was 
unavailing. 

After the defeat of Udhua Nullah, Mir IT&sim's wrath was 
turned against bis prisoners, and the two Seths, whom he dragged 
with him in his flight, were cruelly put to death. Tradition states 
that they were flung into the Ganges from one of the towers of the 
fort of Monghyr, and that a faithful old soivant, named Ohuni, 
begged that ho might share their fate and was thereupon thrown 
into the river after them. This picturesque stcry does not 
appear to he warranted by fact, for not only does the 8air-ul~ 
^Iltttdkharin state that they were hooked to pieces by K&aim All’s 
orders at £&rh in the Patna district, but Major Grant, who was 
an officer in Major Adams’ army, states that he found their 
bodies buried in one of the rooms of a bouse there. The 
tradition, however, seems to have sprung up soon after their 
death, for &e translator of the Sair-uUMuiikharin (Raymond 
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aHa$ Hftji MtuUpbn), witing about 1786, sajs—Out of 10,000 
boatmen who paea every year by a oertaia tower of the castle 
of Mooghyr, there is not a moa but will point out the spot where 
the two Jagat Seths were drowned, nor is there on old woman 
at Mongbyr, but would repeat the apoooh of the boroioal Ohuni to 
his mostor’e ezeoutioners/’ 

The two ooueins wore anooeeded by their two sons, Seth 
Khush&I Oband, the oldest son of Maht&b Ilai, wbo was confirmed 
in the title of jagat Seth by the Emperor Sh&h Alam in 1766, 
and Beth TTdwat Oband, the eldest son of Swarup Oband, wbo 
was permitted to inherit hia fathor’s title of hfab&r&j&. It 
would appear that the two new beads of the firm were as 
united la tbeir doalinge as their fathon bad been; and that, 
like them, they were commonly regarded as brothers. In a 
letter to Lord Olive in May 1766, they represented in piteous 
language tbeir distressed situation, and espeoially complained of 
the hardships suffered by tbeir younger brothers, Seth 0ol&b 
Oband and B&bu Mahir Oband. So far as can be ascertained, 
these brothers were really seound oousins, being younger sons 
of the two Seths wbo bod been murdered by Hir Kftsim. 'ihoy 
hod been carried off with their fathers, and had been finally 
handed over to the tender meroies of the Emperor of Delhi 
and the Wazlr of Oudb. Wo find that Mir Jafar, the reinstated 
Naw&b of Bengal, had been induced to intercede for them 
with the Wazir; but they were not delivered back to their 
bretliren at Mursliid&bAd until a heavy ransom had boon 
paid. The Seths represented tbeir impoverishment on this 
aooount to Lord Olive, but he replied to them in the following 
stern letter, dated November 1765 “ You are not ignorant what 

attention and support 1 always showed to your father, and how 
oordially I have oontinued it to you and (he remainder of the 
family. It cannot, therefore, hut be matter of great oonoem to 
me to learn that you do not seriously oonuder what part you 
ought to act, to establish your own credit and the publio interest. 
Instead of keeping up to the original intention and nooesdty 
of having the treasury under three separate kcj'S, I find all the 
money has been lodged with your family in your own house, 
and that you have been (unsenting at least to the farming of the 
Bengal province under the rents 1 am assured it will bear. I am 
iuformed also that you have been pressing the saminddrs to 
disohorge their debts to your fathers, at the time when they are 
five months in orrecur to tbo Government. This is a step I can by 
no means approve of or allow. You are still a very rioh house; 
but 1 greatly fear that tendenoy yon seem to have to avarioe will 
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not only tarn greatly to your dUadTantage, but eJt the aame time 
destroy that opinion I had oi your inolination and disposition 
to promote the public good.” 

In the following year the Seths laid a claim, before the 
.English for between 50 and 60 lakhs of rupeesi of which 
21 lakhs had been advanoed to Mfr Jafar for the support of 
his own and the English army. For this latter sum Lord Olive 
aooeptod liability, and suggested that it should bo repaid in 
equal moieties by the Company and the Naw&b. In the same 
year it is iaoidoQtally recorded that the Connml had been under 
the necessity of applying to the Seths for a loan of li lakhs of 
rupees* When Lord Olive received from the Emperor, Sbih 
Alam, the grant of the Dlw&ni on behalf of the Company in 
' 1765, he immediately appointed Kbnsh&l Ohand Jagat Seth, 
who was then only eighteen years old, to be the Company’s aarraf 
or “shroff'*; and in the treaties of 1766 and 1770, whioh 
confirm the appoictmeots of two snooesstve Naw&hs, Jagat Seth 
is mentioned as one of the three ministers who were entrusted 
with the supreme management of affairs. 

Tradition dates the deoline of the Soths from tbo time of 
Khushftl Chand. It is soid that be refused an annual stipend 
of 3 lakhs of mpoes whioh was offered to him by Olive, and 
that his own expenses were at the rate of one lakh per month. 
He died at the early age of thirty-nine; but during his sheet 
lifetime, ho was the most lavish bonefaotor of all his family 
to the saored Jain hill of ParasnSth. The prodigal expenditaro 
of the Seths, as indicated by their religious donations, may have 
oontributed to drain the inherited resources of the family, but 
the real cause of their min must be sought in the change whioh 
was now taking place in the Covenment of Bengal. The 
great famine of 1770, which revolutionised the financial condition 
of the country, first impaired their position; and, finally in 1772, 
when Warren Hastings transferred to Calcutta the Khdlaa or 
Government Treasury, they ceased to be any longer the bankers 
of the Boglish. Instead of aooounting for tboir downfall by 
these adequate oausee, the Seths themselves explain it by the 
following story. The vast treasures of the family, they say, had 
been buried under ground by Khush&l Chand, and death came 
upon him suddenly before he was able to disolose the secret. 
In spite of their reduced oiroumstanoes, tho Seths appear te 
have lived in Oriental state, for Baymond, the translator of 
the sa^:—**Even so late as the year 1780 

there were 1,200 women in the *8eragUo8 of the two remaining 
brothers end about 4,000 persons of all sorts in their palaces.** 

V 2 
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Lilce many other members of the familj, Khushdl Ohand 
was ohildloss. He adopted his nephew, Hanildi Ghand, upon 
whom the title of Jagat Seth was conferred by the English 
without any referenoe to Delhi. It is said (hat be was in 
pecuniary ditBoultiee until be inherited (ho fortune of a seoond 
unolo, QulSb Chand. Harakh Ohand Jagat Seth was tho first 
of the family who abandoned the faith of his ancestors, and 
embtaoed the creod of Vishnu. Having no son, and being very 
anxious to have an heir bom of bis own body, be bad recourse 
to the various observances enjoined in snob a ooso by the Jain 
religion, but all to no purpose. At lost ho followed the advice 
of a Bair&gi and propitiated Vishnu. He then obtained his 
desire, and became a Vaisbnava. Harakb Ohand left two sons, 
lodra Chand and Vishnu Ohand, who inherited bis property 
in equal shares. India Ohand, the elder, on whom the title of 
Jngai 8otb wos conferred, was euoceoded by his son, Qobind 
('band, who is said to have dissipotod tlio remaining wealth of 
bis ancestors. He lived for some time on the sums bo obtaiood 
by selling the family jowols, and finally became dependent on 
a pension of Es. 12,000 a year, which was allowed him by the 
East India Oompony in consideration of the services rendered 
by bis anoestors. He was not otherwise recognized by (be 
Government, and the title of Jagat Seth beoamo extinct, being 
last held by bis father. On the death of Gobind Ohand, the 
headship of the family, together witli the pension (reduood to 
Es. 6,000 a year) passed to Krishna Chand, the son of Vishnu 
Obond. 
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CHAPTER Ur. 

THE PEOPLE. 


DuntKo tiio thirty-niao yeara whioh have elapsod aiaoa 1872, oaoirTn 
whon the first oonsus was taken, the population ol Hnrsliid&b&d 
has inoroQSod by 158,170, or 18 per oeat.: the figures ol each 

oensuB are giTen in the margin. 

The growth o£ population bo> 
tween 1872 and 1891 was very 
small, being barely 3 pern ent; 
the slow rate ol progress is attri¬ 
buted to the ravages of Burdw&n 
fever whi^h spread to the district 
shortly before 1881 and oaused 
heavy mortality. In the next 
decade, however, there was a marked reooTery, the inoreose 
recorded in 1901 reprosonting 6*6 per oent. The growth of the 
people, however, was far from uniform, for in the low-lying tracts 
to the east it amounted to only 3 per cent., whereas in the higher 
oouuiry to the west it averag^ 13 per cent,, and even rose as 
high as 26 per cent, in thonas 8&gardighi and Nabagr&m, two 
sparsely populated tbanos which attract immigrants from Birbhuni 
and the Sonthal Porgauas. 

The decade 1601^1910 was one of chequered prosperity. In 
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1904 there were 
severe floods by 
which a oonii- 
derahle area was 
sub merged. 
Next year there 
was on epidemic 
of cholera, which 
oaused over 
8,000 deaths, 
snd this was 
followed by an 
epidemic of 
small-pox in 
1907. In that 
year too the 
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and a demand for labour woe created by the oonatruotioD of 
three new railway lines, viz., the B&n&ghat-Murshid&b&d branch 
of the EaBtern Bengal State Bailway and the Barhatwa- 
Azimganj>K&twa and OodtU-Saintbia brauohes of the East Indian 
Railway. 

An inquiry regarding the relative beoltlxioesB and unhealthU 
nesB of different parts of the distriots was made by Uie Bengal 
Drainage Oomxnittee in 1906-07, and the oonolusionB at which 
it arrived were that“ (1) The most malarious thanas are Bhag- 
w&Dgola, M&nullabazar, Sh&hSnegar, Daulatbazar, Bnj&gonj, 
Harihaip&ra, Ae&npur and perhaps Jalangi; and (2) the least 
malarious areas are oomprued in the whole of the K&ndi subdivi¬ 
sion and the thanas of Shamsherganj, Suti, Ragbun&thganj, 
Mirz&pur and S&gardighi.*’ These oonolusiona are oondrmed by 
the results of the census of 1911. The K&ndi subdivision hu 


developed at the rate of 9*76 per oent., and all the other thanas 
mentioned as least malarious have an increase, exoept Bagbun&th- 
ganj where the population is stationary. Shamsherganj, which 
made the greatest progress between 1872 and 1901, is still grow¬ 
ing rapidly and has added another 16 per oent. to its population. 
Of the eight thanas mentioned as most malarious, six are distinct¬ 
ly decadent. 

DixaitT. ^f ^be district are clearly differentiated by 

their physical oonfiguration. The portion lying to the west of 
the Bb&girathi is a continuation of the Olmta N&gpur plateau: 
its general level is higher than that of the rest of the diatriot, the 
surfooe is undulating and the olimate is oomparatively dry. The 
eastern portion is a deltaio traot in which the land is still being 
gradually raised by the deposition of silt from the rivers whioh 
traverse it, though the action of nature has been interfered with 
.,to some extent by the marginal embankment along the left bank 
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of the Bb&gfratbi, wbioh preventfl the iaundation wkiob would 
otherwise ocoor. 

These oonditlons afloot the density of population, which is 
considerably greater in the allurial country to the cast of the 
Bhftgiratbi than in the leas fertile oountry ter the west. In the 
lattor traot the mean density is reduced by the figures for the 
central thanos, which, though now growing rapidly, are still 
sparsely inhabited. The most populous thanas lie along the 
Bh&glratbi, four of them having a density of over 1,000 por 
rquore milo, while in fonr thanas to the west there sre under 600 
persons to the square mile. 

The eoalo of migration both to and from the disiriot is com- Umu. 

paratively small, for”®*^‘ 
the immigrants re* 
present only 6*6 per 
cent, and the emi¬ 
grants 7‘8 per oent, 
of the population: the 
actual figures recorded at the census of 1911 are given in the 
margio. The volume of emigration is growing, the oumbor 
of persons born in the distriot but enumerated outside it being 
nearly 29,000 more than in 1901. The result of this iaoreose is 
that the balance of migration is decidedly against the distriot, 
which loses nearly 26,000 more by emigration than it gains by 
immigration. 

The north of the district sufifers from dilnvion, a good deal of 
land on its southern bank being washed away by the Ganges and 
thrown up on the opposite side in K&lda and Rsjsb&hi. There 
is oonseqaenUy a movomeni of ouUivators and others to the new 
alluvial formations, which causes the emigrants to M&lda to 
exceed the immigrants from that distriot by 20,000, while the 
loss to fUjsh&hi amounts to nearly 16,000. The exodus to 
lifftlda appean to have been stimulated by the opening of the 
K&tihar*God&gari railway line. The number of persons horn in 
Marsbidfthfid who were enumerated in M&lda has risen from 
12,000 to 27,000, and the movement has not stopped there, but 
has extended to Fumea, which in 1901 oontained under 1,000 
natives of Murshid&b&d but now has 5,000. There is a fair 
amount of immigration from Dih&r and Orissa and the United 
Frovinoee, but with the exception of the Sonthal Parganos, whioh 
oontributes 16,000 immigrants, comparatively little of this is 
pennanoot, for though the immigrants stay for some years, e.p., 
in the service of zamlndars, they form their matrimonial oonneo- 
tions in their own oountry and ultimately letnm thither. 
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Towvi. Altogether 94 per cent, ol the people live in villages, and the 

uihan population amounts to 
Pcynia. only 83,483 porsoDS. There 
are six towns, as shown in the 
Barliamporo ... ... 8G,143 margin, theix average populn- 

MutiWrtswd ... tion being 13,914, Tho most 

Atimganj ... ... 12,827 progressive town IS 13orJiam- 

Jinjrjpnr ... ... U,i08 (jiatriofc headquarters, 

the inhabitants of wmoh have 
inoreased by 7 per oent. sinoe 1901; the subdivisional bead* 
quarters of Kftndi and Jaugipnr have also registered increases. 
Kurshid&b&d and Aslmganj, a munioipality in its suburbs, are 
both decadent, sustaining a continuous aud steady decline of 
population ainoe 1872. In both towns tho earthquake of 1897 
overthrew o groat number of buildings, whioh the people have 
not been able to replace, ond the untouched ruins give 
to the visitor an uncomfortable impression of poverty and 
decay. 

Viiuois. The oensuB village oorrosponds to the piauca or survey unit 
of area, and not to the residential village, I.C., a oontiouoiia 
oolleotion of houses, bearing a common narco, with ita dependent 
hamlets. The two may, of course, correspond, r.p., where the 
mausa ooutained only one village at the time of the survey, and 
no other village has ainoe been built; but in other oases a mduza 
nay contain several residential villages, whioh have sprung up 
since the survey was mode* Altogether 1,879 inhabited villages 
(in the census connotation of the term), with an average populaiion 
of 686, were returned in 1911. Of tho rural population, 20 per 
oent. reside in villages with under 500 inhabitants, 63 per cent, 
in villages with a population of 500 to 2,COO, 23 per oent. in 
villages with a population of 2,000 to 5,000 and 4 per oent. in 
villages oontaining 5,000 or more people. 

The following account of the villages is quoted from Colunol 
Gastrell's Boport on MunhidSbad (I860). Though more than 
60 years have passed nnoe it was written, conditions have not 
changed. ** Nearly every one of the permanent villages is buried 
in a thick jungle of bamboos, trees, underwood, and long rank 
weeds and creepers. If, on raising a new village, the people do 
not find trees available to build under, they plant them of all 
kinds to afford themselves shade, and to their frail tenements 
proteotion from storms and the strong north-weeters whioh precede 
the rains. The humidity of the atmosphere and rich soil soon 
supply a flourisbing crop of brushwood, grass and gigantic weeds 
of all kinds. Holes are dug in all dlreotions for earth to raise tiie 
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houses. These, filled with waior b/ the first rains, supply oaob 
mao with water at his door if he wishes it Then, in oourse of 
time, when the jangle is fuU-giown, the wind totally ezoludod* 
and tbo pools of st^oant water are ooated over with thick 
groen confenoB, the Bengali may be seen enjoying himself, and 
keeping out the mosquitoes by filling the ineido of the house 
with smoko. Easily contented, hsy, and not ovor*bardonod 
with woAlth, iho poasonts nhoose the otUs they oonsidor the 
lo&st, and liabit aooustoms them to look on their village as 
porfeotion. 

** They ofior a strong ooutrost in their choice of sitos to tlie 
Santdls, their neighbours, some of whom ore domiciled in the 
noiih-west of the distriot. These latter inTariably select the 
highest and driest spot for their Tillages, and oarefully out and 
keep down erery psrtiolo of jungle in and about them, growing 
only a-few useful trees in the long central road, either for shade, 
fruit or oil-seeds. Each SaiitsTs bouse is a complete little farm 
enclosure, holding the owner’s dwelling house, granary, cow and 
pigeon^bouses and pig-sty. Their Tillages extend in one long 
lino, with houses built on each side of the road; the head*man’B 
or house being generally in the centre. 

The huts of tho poorer dosses, in the north-west portion of 
Murehid6b&d, are built with mud walls and thatched with rioe 
straw. In other parts of the distriot a framework house of 
bamboo is usually made first. Ths floor is then raised of mud, 
well rammed to the necessary height to afford protection from 
inundation. In some places the walls are made of mud, euolos* 
ing the uprights; in others plaited grass or malting or slips 
of bamboo aro used instead of mud, and are eometimes ooTorod 
again with a coating of clay and oow-dung. Sometimes the gable 
ends are left open at the top for ventilation, but the generality 
are closed up. In the low lands near the Ganges the h o uses 
are temporary constructions. A light thatch and lighter walls 
sufiloo for the wants of the inhabitants, who n-moTe their 
property, os soon as the riTor waters rise high enough to endanger 
their huts. 

The Muhammadans number 713,152 or 62 per cent, of the rili- 
population, and tho Hindus 643,291 or 47 per cent. There 
are 14,419 Auimists, while the Christian oommunity has only 
413 represontatiTes. In addition to these, there are 999 members 
of minor religions, inoluding 976 Jains, J5 Br&limoe, 5 Buddbisls, 

2 Jews, 1 Farsi and 1 Sikh. 

Tho Musalm&ns prodominato in tho Sadav subdiTision, whore Birdns 
there are three of them to ovory two Hindus, and also in the *"-^*'*®**^‘ 

* * xnkiil. 
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Jangipiir subdivision, where there are four followers of tho Prophet 
to every throe Hindcs. Tho two religions ore in equal strength in 
the L&lbigh subdivision, and the most distinotively Hindn sub- 
diTisiou is K&ndi, where there are nearly double os many Hindus 
as Musolm&ns. The growth of the Musalm&n population is more 
rapid thau that of the Hindu, for siooo 1881 the former bos 
inoreosed from 48 per cent, to 52 per cent, of the district 
population, wberoDs tho latter has fallen from 52 to 47 per 
cent 

PrtMd fatiiy it appears natural that the Muhammadan capital 
of Mursbi^b&d shouU have attraotod a largo number of Mnsal- 
m&ns to the distriot, but it is noteworthy that in Murshid&bad 
itself and in the immediate suburbs Hindus predominate. Tho 
foot is that the creation of this capital was of a comparatively 
late date, and nntil the time of Murshid Kali Kh&n the olimate 
of Bengal was rogiirdod as so unhealthy that servioe in it was 
regarded by the Mughal noblos os a sentence of banishment. 
Murshid KuU Kb&n himself sought to proselytizo by force, one 
of his regulations being that any samlnd&r who failed to pay bis 
revenno or make up the arrears due sbonld be oompolled to 
embrace Isl&m with his wife and family. This order cannot, 
however, have affected the bulk of tho population or any hut a 
limited olass. The strength of the Musalm&n population must be 
due to other oausos, and it may oertsioly be oonnected with the 
general geographical distribution of their oo-religionistsin Bengal. 
It is in the alluvial river basins of the Qangoa and Brahmaputra 
that the Musalm&ns^are found in greatest numerical strength. 
They outoumher the Hindus in every distriot of the Presidonoy 
Division ezoept the 24*Parganas; in North Bengal they oonstU 
tute two^thirds of the population, and in East Bengal they are 
more than twice as numerous ae the Hiodus. On the other bond, 
Hinduism prevails in the distriote to the west of the Ganges and 
Bh&glrathi. In Murshidabftd distriot their distribution follows 
the same general role, for they ore most nameroos in the flat 
allavial tract to the east of the BhigTrathi. 

The numbers, therefore, of the Muhammadans in Murshid&b&d 
cannot be attributed to the planting of the last Musalmftn capital 
on the bonks of the Bhigirathi. The oourt of the Nawftb has 
been equallj destitnte of efieot in determining Ihe seot or other 
obaraoteristioa of the general Muhammadan population* The 
Naw&b Bah&dur himself is a Shiah, and there is no other Masai- 
m&Q family in tho distriot which oan oompare either in position or 
wealth with the leading Hindu Mminddi's. The great majority of 
the Muhammadan population, however, are not Shiahs, but Sunnis 
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of the H&nafl seot^ thoagh some of the poorer ooltiTators hate 
embraoed the dootrioes of the Far&sl sect. 

Of the Ammisis, 10,847 are SanUls, moatiy immigrante from Animicta. 
the Sonthal Pargaaas who have settled in the S&gardighi, 
Nabagr&m and Ae&opor thacae of the Lalb&gb Bubdivieion 
and in the Miizapur tliana of the Jangipar aobdiyirion. There 
are also 1,610 Oraons, 871 Mundaa and 106 Koraa, whoso 
religion woa Toturoed as Animistio. In addition to these, there 
are 3,646 SantSla, 988 Oraons, 039 Koraa and 194 Mundas, 
who claim to be Hindus, hut of whom it may aafely be predi¬ 
cated that their Hiuduisxn is not far removed from the Animiim 
of their brethren. The Oraone are alao commonly known as 
Dh&ngors, a name meaning merely a oootxact labourer, or as 
Bunas, a generio deaignation for the aboriginal tribes nf 
Ohota NSgpur. Both these latter names date baok to the time 
when they wore employed as labourers by the indigo faotorios. 

Tho Bgures for Christians include 83 Europeans, 26 Anglo-chriiUnoi. 
Indians, 3 Armeiuans and 302 Indian converts. Yarious Chriatiaii 
missions have from time to time establiihed stations in the 
district, but have not met with muoh suoceea The only mission 
DOW at work is a branch of the London Miseionary Sooiety, whioti 
began work in 1824 and has 202 adhereuia according to the 
oensus figures. It maintains a high school at Eb&gra near 
Berhampore. 

The Jains, though not numerous, are an influential sootion j,i„^ 
of the community owing to their importance as bankers and 
land-holders. The wealthy up-oountry merchants, commonly 
called Ksyaha, who are settled at Azimganj, belong slmost 
exclusively to this seot; the uumber enumerated in that town is 
796. They have almost monopolised the trade of the district, 
and are indeed among the wealthieet merobants in Bengal. As 
stated in the last chapter, the great banking family of the 
Jagat Beths wore origioally Jains, but Haralth Seth beoanie 
a Vaisbnava. Other Jain families migrated to Murshidftbad 
from Bikanir in the eighteenth oentury. Their temples am 
oonspiouooB on the banks of the Bbkglrathi, nud three of 
the temples at Farsan&th have been constructed at the expense 
of tho Hursbid&b&d Jains, who continue to fulfil their duties 
as founders through their panch&yai or committee. The groat 
majority also of the Jain images at Parasnith bear Sanskrit 
inscriptions, showing that they were dedicated by various members 
of the family of Jagath Seth, between 1766 and 1816 A. D, 

The Joins domioiled in the dxstriot are mostly Oswals by oaste. 
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CitTia 

AKD 

TRIIIRS. 


The margiDal statement shows tlte Hindu castes, and in the 

0080 of the Musolmans the eooiol 
groups, numbering over 25,000. 
More than nine-tenths of the 
Husalm&ns ore Sheikh, this 
being now o oommon • designa¬ 
tion for praotioollj all who 
oannot oloim to he Saiyads, 
Fatbans or Hnghals, or who do not belong to some well recognized 
funotionol group, suoh as Jolfthaa or Kulua. The only other 
Muhammadan groups with any considerable nurnerioal strongth 
aro the Pathfins (10,6C2), Jol&hos (10,008) and Saiyads 
(7,427). 


Name. 

Slidkii 

Chial Kubnrttaor Mshiihj» 
Sftdgnii ... 

IUriU 

CHfcin 

lirXhinnn ... ... 

QoSln ... ... 


Nnmbor. 

001,637 

60,031 

< 18,876 

40,S43 

87,064 

84.274. 

82,400 


The chief Hindu castes are those oharaotorietio of Central 
and West Bengal, with the esoeption of tho Chains. The latter 
have a limited geographioal distribution, tho only other plaoea 
where they aro numerous being Malda, which ooutaine 44,000 
of them, and Bihllr, whore they aggregate 82,000. They are a 
low caste, whoso ocoapations are mainly cultivation and labour. 
Two other oostee which are more or lose peouliar to this distriot 
are the Fundaris and Ob&s&tU. The PundAris or Puros, who are 
nlso found in Blrbhum and M&lda, are agrioulturiats, vogotable- 
growera and silk-worm rcarors by ooonpatioD. They are thought 
by some to bo an offshoot of tho Pod oosto, the oause of separa¬ 
tion being tho adoption of an oooiipation not followed by the 
main body of the caste. Both the Pods of the 24-Pa^^uaa and 
the Puroe of MursbidftbAd are said to exhibit in physical 
appearance an approach to the aboriginal type*.” They themselves 
disclaim oonnootion with the Pods, and as a proof of reepoctablo 
origin aro anxious to be known by the grandiloquent designa¬ 
tion of Pundra Eahattriya. They forbid widow marriage, and 
follow the ordinary obsorvancoe of middle-oloss Hindus. Tho 
Oh&a&tis, who are found in M&lda os well as in MiirshidAb&d, 
aro also cultivators and silk-worm rearers. Tiie name ChAs&ti 
is not oonBned to them, but ia also assumed in this district by 
the Oh&s&dhobas, who number 14,272, out of a total of 57,626 
for the whole of Bengal. They ere a oultivating caste who are 
anxious to disclaim any previous oonnootion with the Dboha 
caste, and therefore are boginning to adopt the name of Satoh&si 
in the plaoe of their old name, which they are afraid may 
ho taken to imply that they were orginally Dhobas who took to 
onltivation. 


*Uunt«r’a StatUtlcal AocAontof Uangiil, Volumo I.t, 64. 
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Among the lower oastea the old aystem of self-gOTomment Cisri 
atill boa oonaidcrable vitality. The mombera of the ooste ^bk***^ 
themaolTea adjudicate apon matters aSeoting the purity or 
solidarity of tlie caato, and inflict punishments upon fellow 
mombers who are proved guilty of offences against tbo caste laws. 

Tbo Bonionco is passed oitber by a i.#., a general meeting 
of the oaate mon, or is the decree of o oommittoe of oldeia ; its 
ultimate sanotion is expulsion from the oommunity, which 
naturally depends on the unanimous consent of all belonging to 
iL ^ a rule, the oaste councils deal with individual oifoncea 
already oommitted, and do not prosoribe lulea for future conduct. 

They are tribunala rather than legislativo assemblies. There 
arc however exceptions to this rulo, suob os the general ordinance 
passed a few years ogo by the Muohis of a number of villages 
in this district (K&niknagar, K&litala, BeldSngo, Audiran, Ohum> 
rig&oho, Dsy&nagar and other villages). A report which appesrod 
in the BiaUman of 16th February 1909 states :—“ The Muebis 
ooDveued a meeting for the purpose of considering what 
steps should be taken to save themselves from the unenviable 
notoriety they bad gained by somo of them being onitlo- 
poisoners i£oro than two hundred oobblers assembled with 
their priests at Beldftnga. Their first business was to try those 
of their caste men who bad been guilty of poisoning cattle. 

It was at first proposed that fhe guilty persons should be 
ostracised altogether. Bui this proposal was negatived, and 
the guilty members were sevoroly warned against reourronoe of 
the crime. They were also fined and ordered to roll on the 
ground in the presence of the gathering and shake tboir heads 
as a sign of penance. Finally a document was signed by all 
present holding themselves liable to a fine of Bs. 101, if they 
poiaoned any oattle or aided and abetted any one else doing the 
same.” 

The authority of the oaste oounoils in this district appears to 
he weaker than it is in other parts of the oountry, such as Bihar, 
and their verdicts ore not treated with the same unquestioning 
respeot. On this point the Uistriot Census Officer writes *‘Tbe 
caste Panob&yals are daily losing influence. The members, in 
the majority of oases, do not mete out juslioe as fairly as they 
used to. The Paucb&yats have become amenable to exteioal 
indaonoea, and in the discharge of their duties distinguish between 
the rich and the poor. Ostraoism has lost its old terrors. A man 
who cannot get admission into the society of his own village 
can leave it and enjoy equal privileges in othir places. A spirit 
of individual indepondenoe has been born, and men who used 
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ailently to bow to tbe doouions of the ooste Ponohft^at are now 
read/ to def/ it. For orimoe saoh as adultery, eto., for whiob 
tliere is a remod/ in law, so one, unless he is very poor, oaree to 
refer his wse to a oaeto Fauoh&yai In some places, where edu* 
oation has spread, tbe oaete Panoh&jBtshaTe been replaced by ooste 
Saroitie the Mfthishya Samiti, the Sodgop Samiti, eto.), in 
wbioh. the fonnolitles of meetings are obeerred ending with the 
drawing up of resolutions. ** At present tbe Panoh&yats deal 
mainly with saoh matters as the breeoh of caste rules regarding 
eating, drinking and marriage, or the adoption of some oooupation 
wbioh is looked upon as degrading. They also uphold disoiplino 
in the caste, punishing such offences as abusing a Mandal and even 
mutual abuse among relatives, and oases are reported of their 
efleeting family partitions. The following sketoii of the sjetem 
08 still In force among a few of tbe castes of this district 
sufficiently explains the general organisation and motbods of 
procedure. 

Ugdii. The B&gdis regulate their affairs by means of ooste oounoils 
(Panob&jats), wbioh may exeroise jorisdiotion over one village 
or over sevetal villages, oocording to the strength of the 
caste in any locality. Sometimes also, when a Tillage is split 
up between two antogonistio parties, each has its own 
Panob&yat. There is a headman in each village called the 
Mandal, who holds his oflBoe by hereditary right. When a 
Mandal dice, his heir succeeds oTen if a minor ; in saoh a oon- 
tingenoy, however, he is assisted in the disoharge of his duties by 
some olose relative. If the heir is disqualified for the post by 
absence from the village, inoompetenoe, eto., the assembled 
vUlageis elect another man. When an ofience against caste laws 
has been oommiited, the local headman is informed. In plaoes 
where the Panoh&yat baa authority over several villages, there is 
one man in supreme authority, who is called the Parganait Mandal 
or Pradh&o. There are also sometimes two sabordinato officials 
called tbe Bftrik, who carries out tbe orders of the Mandal, and 
the Qorait, who summons the members to meetings. When an 
ofienoe has been committed, the village Jtlandal is informed, and 
he in his turn informs tbe Parganaic Mandal if there is a union 
of villages. The Parganait Mandal tries the case with the help 
of tbe Mandal and two or three other B&gdis of the village in 
which the accused man resides. If, however, the Panchiyat 
governs only one village, the Mandal decides tbe case with two to 
five other leading villogers: in his capacity as President ho is 
oatled tbe Pradh&n. When important oases affecting the whole 
B&gdi community have to be discussed, there is a larger meeting 
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oompoaed of tbe Ponob&yats of all the neighboaring villagca. 

This ifl oalled a B&iai, meomag Utorally a PanoL&yat of 32 
Tillages. When a B&in Ponob&yat is oontened, the Ifandsl 
of the Tillage in ^bioh the ooouaed resides puts the case before 
the meeting. 

When a Panobftyat has met, the culprit ia oalled on to 
explain his conduct. If he pleads guilty, it only remain b 
to decide on the nature of the punishment. Otherwise oTidenoe 
is taken, and the whole case is threshed out. The prooeodings 
ore not rognlatod in any strict way, and the trial is frequently 
noisy, not to say uproarious. The usual panishments are fines 
and outoasting, which may be either temporary or permanent. 

A woman found guilty of grave Immorality a liaison with 
a man of another caste) is outcaeted, and her husband shares her 
sentence if he takes her side. If he doce not attempt to screen 
her, be has to perform prayaichiila before being re*admitfod to 
oasta fellowship. The flues are expended in proriding a feast 
fox the members or in toddy for thorn to drink. If a delioquent 
is ooniumaoious, does not pay up or refuses to undergo his 
punishment, be is outcasted till he comes to his sonses and make 
full submission. 

The funotionaries of the Chains are the Pradh&n or local Chniiii. 
headman and a subordinate oalled Bftrik or Parftm&nik, who 
executes the orders of the Pradhiln and summons members of the 
ooste to Panobayat meetings. Eaob Panohfiyat has jurisdiotiou 
over a village or a dihi, t.e., a group of villager Appeals from 
the verdicts of these Panoh&yats lie to the BSisi Pauoh&yat. 
Sometimes too all the Dihi Panobftyats meet at a ChaurSsi 
Pauoh&yat, litorsUy a meeting of 84 villages. At the B&isi and 
Ohaur&si Panch&yats the tribunal consists of a President 
(Pradh&n) and four village Pradh&ns, two being supposed to be 
repreBenlative& of the accused’s side and two of the other side. 

The aooused himself stands with folded bands wearing a oloth 
round his neok while they discuss the case. In addition to 
inflioting fines or decreeing ezoommunioation (temporary or per* 
maoent), the X^anoh&yats sentence delinquents to corporal punish' 
ment or to perform some humiliating task, e.p., the Par&m&nik 
holds his ear and mokes him ruh round the assembled meeting. 

The Sheikhs have no permanent offioials or regular organiza'Sb«ikha 
tion like that in foroe among the lower Hindu oastes. They 
merely hold Panobayats when the oonduot of any member of the 
community tenders it necessary that be should be subjected to 
punishment. Such Ponoh&yats are generally held on the Jama 
day, and are composed of men whose age, positioo, eduoation or 
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influence qualify them for iho exeroise of judioiol powers. If a 
man is adjudged guilty^ but proves oootumaoicus, be is not only 
outoasted but beaten by his relatires. 

Id addition to aoknowledging the authority of these oooational 
tribunals, the Sheikhs obey iho fiats of spiritual rulers. Over 
eaoh group of ▼illagos there is a mauki, enjoying the title of Plr, 
who acts as an arbitor in religious questions, lie imposes nnce 
ou the villagers who are his disciples, of which he keeps part for 
Linaself, while the remainder is distributed among /akh s. Should 
he strain the obedieuoo of his followers to brealdog point, they 
have a right to supersede him and oall in a neighbouring P!r. 
Faiviahd The most important fairs and religious gatherings ore os 
follows :—(1) The Tulsl-Uihftr Melttf wbioh is held at Jongipur 
xvoa. in May, ond also at N&sbipur in the L&lb&gb subdiviaion. 'J hat 
at Jangipur lasts a month and is attended by about 10,000 people. 
(2) The Keshabpur iJola iu the Ktlndi subdivision, which 
lasts seven days and is attended by about I2,C00 people. (3) Tho 
Gangftsoan Meh ot Manganp&ra in tho Sadar subdivision, whioli 
is held on the first day of M^h, when some 10,000 visit tiie 
place to bathe in the socred river. (4) Tho Purftnhat and 
Kftlltala Jlfcfcs in the K.&ndi subdivision. The latter lasts only 
a day and attracts about 14,000 people. (6) The Siritoswari 
held on every Tuesday during MSgh at the temple of 
Kiritoawari, 5 miles west of L&lbagh (6) Meha at Uanoewor in 
Mirzapur thana during the SivarStri and Chaitra S&nkr&nti 
festivals: they last two da 3 s and attract about 7,000 people. 

(7) A mafa held at Lilgola during the Rathjitra festival, which 
is attended by about 10,000 people. Minor religious gatherings 
Qre:^(I) The Ghaltiamaltia ife^, in honour of EAma, is held 
at a spot about a mile sontb of Berbampore, oommenoiog on the 
9 lb day of the month of Ohaitra (Karob-April) and lasts for 
about thii^y days. (2) Sborveswar Msh is hold at DhuliAu in 
April, in honour of the god Siva, and lasts for eight days. 

(8) Jayadeva Thftkur’s Meia is held at Sfigordighi in January. 
(4) K&pileswar i/ela is held in May at Saktipur, in honour of 
Kapileswar, one of tho many names of Siva. Other fairs of less 
note are Anonta Bam&h’s Mela at Mangalpur in Docomber 
and RAmnabami ifefh at Mlrzftpur in Maroh. 
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OHAPTEB I^. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Ticers is Uifcle detailed infomation regarding the general CsNiiub 
hoAltbinoss of the dietriot till half a century ago, but the some* 
what soanty references to its climate which are found in existing 
records, though mainly concerned with the towns of Murshid&b&d 
and Berhampore and their neighbourhood, are sufficient to show 
that for the last 100 years it has bad a somewhat evil reputation. 

There are,'’ it was observed in Hunter’s StatisiMl Account 
(1876), oertain spots in the diatiiot which have been desolated by 
fever within the present century, and whiob still remain deserted. 

Of these the roost oonspiouous is Oossimbaxar, where the old 
stagnant ohannel of the Bh&girathi still atteata the cause of the 
pestilenoe which overthrew this onoe flourishing city. It is said 
that the place was depopulated by a malarious fever in 1814, the 
year which immediately followed the change of course of the 
river. There are still a few miserable inbabitaots, who haunt 
the banks of the Oossimbazar lake, as the stagnant pool is yet 
called; but their sickly oondUion can never be ameliorated until 
either that lake be drained, or a current of freshwater be diverted 
into it. Biruagar, the residenoe of the celebrated R&ni Bhaw&ni, 
is said to have been destroyed in the beginning of this oentory 
by a similar catastrophe. The village of MirxApnr, in the thana 
of the same name, has also been mined by fever; though in this 
case the cause of the malaria was not equally manifert. Prior 
to 1862, Mirz&pur was oonaidered a very healthy place, and had 
a large population, chiefly composed of silk manufacturers and 
weavers. But in that year a virulent outbreak of malarious 
fever took place; and it is said that in a few months half the 
inhabitants either died or left their homes. Medical relief was 
at length sent, and the mortality greatly diminished; but at the 
present time the village oannot boast of a single healthy person. 

A neighbouring village called Belgbfita has met with the same 
fate. Both these two villages have dirty holes and old ponds, 
with innumerable clumps of bomboos and other trees on the 
sides." 

Further evidenoe of the unhealthioess of the district is given 
in Colonel Gastrell’s OcograpAM and StatMieal Account of the 
MurBhidhbdd IHttrict (1660) The district of Murshid&bSd 
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cannot be called healthy. The western side of the Bhigirathi 
has more oloims to the title than the eastere, but on neither hank 
do the inhabitants appear robust and strong; they are all weakly- 
looking and short in stature. Fever and cholera are the groat 
scourges of the district, more eepeoially in the towns and Tillages 
on the Bhigirathi, and above all in the city of Murahiriftbid and 
its environs. In foot, in the large bazars coses are to bo found all 
the year round. As a general rule, the months of March, April 
and May, preceding the rainy weather, and October, November 
and half of December, whii follow the oeesation of the raine, 
are the most unhealthy montha. No sooner does the BhAgirathi 
fall sufficiently low to allow the Jhii waters to drain off into it, 
than sioknoes oomraenoee all along the river banks. It is to this 
influx of jW water that the natives tkemaelves attribute the sick- 
ness 80 provolent before the oold season liaa fairly set in. When 
to this is added the numerous half-burned bodies that are daily 
thrown into the river, wliioh is then almost a chain of stagnant 
pools, there ia little cause to wonder at the sickness of those who 
habitually use this water for drinking and cooking purpoeee.** 

A special inquiry into the state of the district was made by 
the Bengid Drainage Committee in 1006-07, in connection with 
which an investigation into the prevalenoe and distribution of 
malaria was carried out (in Jonuary and February 1907) by 
Captain G. E. Stewarr, i.k.s., and Lieutenant A. H. Proctor, i.m.s. 
Tho areas visited by these two officers were (1) a atrip of land on 
each side of the river BhSgIrathi from Goribnsar on the south 
to tke reUred line of the BhSgirathi embankment on the north, 
(2) that part of the Bhsgwftngole thana which lies outside 
the retired line of the embankment, (3) the Hariharpira thana 
and (4) the L&lgola thana. The prsvaUnoe of malaria was 
ascertained by taking the spleen rates of children under 12 
years of age. Altogether, 4,744 children were examined in 70 
viUages, and 1,962 were found to have enlarged spleens, giving 
a spleen rate of 4l per cent.: this, it may be remarked incident¬ 
ally, was a lower rate than that obseiwed in either Nadia or 
Jeseore. 

The actual mortality due to malaria woe estimated by inquiries 
into the real oause of the illnesses of 242 persons who had been 
returned as dying of “fever. The result was to show that 
malaria, either acute or ohronio, was the cause of one-third of the 
deaths, 21*6 per oeut. being due to ooute and ld'6 per cent, to 
ohronio malaria. Dysentery and diarrhoea were responsible for 
15*3 per cent, of the so-called “fever ” deaths, and 1'6 per cent, 
were attributed to the Leishman-Donovau infeotion. Begarding 
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tho latter the inveatigatora remarked:-<>'' Thia disease is exiremely 
diffioalt to separate from ohronio malaria by the method oE 
queetioniD]; the relativee of deooased poreoos, bat it appears to be 
present only in amall amount in thia dietriot. ” 

Other causes of death were bronohitie (10'7 per cent.), 
pneumonia (4*1), phthisis (5*4) and typhoid (2*5). Nearly half 
of the deaths that were due to acute malaria ooonrred 
among ohildron under five years of ago, and about half of 
the deaths caused by malaria among children under 10. The 
latter aooounted for no less than two-fifths of all the deaths 
inquired into. 

The marginal siatemont shows the sploon ratee recorded in 
the different villages according to their situation. The high rate 

of villages on dry land which 
is not flooded annoally wos nsso- 
ciatod with thick jungle, oolleo- 
tions of casual water and dirty 
tanks in the Tillages. The rate 
for bii villages was roduoed by 
the incxpltoahly low figure 
returned for throe villngea on 
the Tolkar Bit; and it was 
remarked that the average (80) 
for the other villages “pro¬ 
bably represents the osnal prevalence of malaria in the bii villages, 
at any rate on the east side of tbs Bhlgtratbl river, more noouf 
ately than the average of 49 for the whole oloas,’* The explan¬ 
ation oi the low rate for villages that are flooded annually was 
that probably the majority of such vlllsgos are inundated 
aonaally by the overflow of the BhSglrothi, which thoroughly 
washes out the village and its surroundings, and sinks rapidly 
with the fall of the river, and also that a large proportipn of 
these villages are very free from jungle.*’ 

The general oouolusion arrived at by the offioers who ooa- 
duoted the investi^tion was as follows 

** Afalaria appears to be preveleni, and there is a largo 
mortality directly due to n&alaria over the whole area visits, 
hut partioulariy in the area lying south of the retired line of the 
embankment between the Bb&girathi river and the Gobra 
Nullah, and in the Harihsrpara ihana. The area lying north of 
the retired line of the embankment appears to be more healthy. 
Average spleen rates have been shown to he highest in villages 
with the most jungle, ond also in villages and areas where the 
sinking of the subsoil water sinoe the rains has been least. It is 
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pTobaUo that it is to the (KnabinAtion of theae two footers that the 
large amoont of malaria is due, and not to either of them by itself.” 

With reference to the report submitted by the investigating 
officers, and also to tho foots disclosed by the consas of 1901 and 
by the thona stotistioa of vital oconnenoes, the Drainage Com* 
mittee came to the following oonolusions:— 

« Taking tho avorage annual district deoth-rote from fevor 
(1901—1905) os 29*7 per mille, it may be concluded that the 
thanos which exhibit a rate of 25 and under are fairly healthy, 
and those in excess of 40 nctiooahly the reverse. The healthy 
thanos of Kharg&on, K&ndi, Barw&n, Cokarau and Bharatpur 
(constituting the Kandi subdivision) occupy a compact blpok in 
south-west comer, while lioghun&thganj and Mirx&pur, along 
vrith Sbamsherganj, 8uti and Sftgardighi (the rates for which 
are only slightly higher) Lie to the north-west^oll (except 
Kagbun&tbganj) to the west of the Bhftgiratbi. The only other 
thanas on that side of the river are Nabagr&m, whioh is neither 
specially healthy nor the reverse, and As&npur, which falls within 
the area of high rates. The feverish tbsnas group themselves in 
a well-defined tract, running north to south along the east bank 
of the Bh&giratbi from Bhsgw&ogola, through Kanull&bazar, 
Bh&hAnagar, Daulatbaxar, As&npur (west of the Bb&girathi), 
Suj&gauj and Gorftbazar. The average annual mortality from 
fever (1901—1905) in these thanos runs higher than any rates in 
either Jessore or Nadia, with tho one exception of the G&ngni 
thana in tho latter, whioh exceeds the rate of Bhagw&ngola only. 
Harihorp&ra adjoiniog to the east ia only slightly lets unhealthy. 
The eastern portion of tho district, Q-ow&s, Jalangi and No&da, 
stands midway in point of health between the two areas above 
defined. 

**The variations in the total population recorded in the three 
oensuBOfl, espeoiolly during the decade 1881—1901 (the figures fur 
the earlier ten years were affected by epidemic fever), corroborate 
these conduslonB in a marked manner. The district as a whole 
showed a fair increase in population at the last census ( + 6*6 per 
cent.), but all the noticeably unhealthy thanos, with the exception 
of Bhagw&ngola and Hariharp&re, and Gor&basar aud Aa&npnr, 
which were practically stationary, showed a feUing off, although 
it is to be remarked that the declining prosperity of the trade 
which used to oentze around Murshid&b&d and Ooesimbaaar 
has also contributed to this result. Tiie only other decrease in 
Suti, which is a healthy area, was due to emigration, not illness. 

** Turning to the totals of births and deaths during the five 
years 1901--* 05, we get further evidence to the sumo effect. All 
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the eiirlii thonas mentioned above as particularly feverish show 
an excess of deaths, with the exception of Bbagwangola, in 
whioh the increase was, howover, small. The only other thanas 
similarly situated are Jalangi and Noada, which have not been 
olossed as epeoially unhealthy, although the fever rate in the 
fonnor (367) is conBidorably above the diatriot rate. The 
health conditions of the distriot being so well defined, the local 
opinion as to their distribution accords with wbat has been said 
above. 

** The recent inveetigaiion of Ospfain Stewart and Xiieutenant 
Proctor touched rapidly the most unhealthy tracts os above 
defined, and it is in accordance with the oonolusiona already 
drawn that the tract comprised in the Manall&b&ear, Sh&h&nagar, 
Daulatbaxar, SujILganj, Gor&bazar and Hsrihorp&ra thanas 
yielded the high average spleen rate of 62*6. . . The presence 
of Leishman^Donovan infection was not to any extent detected, 
hnt this pronouncement should bo aooepted with caution in view 
of the decided opinion of Major Nott, i.m.s., who know the 
distriot well, givon in the annual sanitary reports for 1904 and 
1905, that this diseoso was unquestionably very prevalent 

“The facts then maybe summarised as follows:—(o) Some 
portions of the diatriot are extremely unhealthy, more so than 
Jecsore oi Nadia; other portions are comparatively healthy. (5) 
Fever is similarly distributed, (c) Itooal inveetigation bos shown 
that the fever is malarial, but the presence or ebeenoe of 
Leisbrnan-Donovon infection is an open question, (tf) The most 
malarious thanas are Bhagwftngola, ManulUbaxar, Sb&h&nagar, 
Bnjftganj, Qorabaxar*, Hariaharplra, Ae&npur and perhaps 
Jalangi. (e) The least malarious areas are oomprised in the 
whole of Efindi subdivision and in the thanas of Shamsberganj, 
8ati, Baghun&thganj, Hirs&pur and 8&gardigbi.*’ 

A farther inquiry, wMoh lasted six months, was made 
during 1908*09 in five representative thanas, vis., Suj&ganj, 
Daulatbazar, 6h&h&nagar, Bbagw&ngola and Sbamserganj, by 
Major W. H. 0. Forster, Professor of Pathology in the 

Lahore Medical College, who was placed on deputation with Uie 
Bengal Oovernment. Ono of the principal objects in view was to 
ascertain the extent to which Kdla AtAr prevailed. The spleen 
rate (whioh was aeoertained by examining ohildren under 12 
years of age) was found to range from 1 per oent. in Sham* 
sberganj to 55 per cent, in Sh&hinagar. The thanas in whioh 
the highest total mortality was returned also had the highest 
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Bpleen rate as shown in the margin. The spleen rate was also 

higher in bil villages than 
in villagee situated away 
from the banks of bik, being 
42*6 in the former and only 
25*8 in the latter. Asi 
however, both malaria and 
E^la J%dr give rise to 
splenomegaly (enlargement 
of the spleen) and to fever, 
the value of the splenio index as an indication of malaria woe 
regarded as an open question, and special attention was paid to 
the endomio index, which consists of osoortoining the percentage 
of ohildren under 12 years of age who have malaria parasites in 
their blood. It is, in Major Forster’s opinion, *Mho most 
valuable test for determining the intensity of malaria in any 
area. Whilst the splenic index is open to the objeotiou that it 
includes all forms of splenomegaly, whether malarial or not, 
the endemic index, ns a test for the prevalooeo of malaria, is not 
open to any such objeotion.’* Observations based on the endemio 
index ^nd the spleen rotes led Major Forster to draw the 
following oonolaaions:—• 

(1) That there is a definite relationship between spleno* 

megaly and the total mortality of the test thanas. 

(2) That the total mortality of the test thanas is largely 

the result of the operation of the causes of spleno- 
megoly. 

(3) That, measured by the endemic index, the test thanas ore 

not strikingly malarious. 

(4) That there is not the relationship between spleen rate 

and endemic index which one would expect to find if 
the spleen rates were entirely due to malaria. 

(4) That the spleen rates in the district are not due solely 
to malaria. 

He explained the disorepanoy between the spleen rate and 
endemic index as being due to Kdla AxAr, As this disease had 
long been reoc^nieed by the Civil Surgeon, Colonel Nott, t.m.b., 
who could skilfully distinguish olinically between a cose of Kdia 
Andr and maUiio, Captain Forster worked with him at the 
Berhampore hospital and verified the diagnosis by splenio 
puncture. He found that half the villages inspected by 1dm in 
Suj&ganj thana and a quarter in the Bhagw&ngola thana were 
infected, and that the disease seemed to be most prevalent in the 
area lying between the BhSgIrathi and Ohota Bbairab rivers, the 
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area of jj^reaiest inieasitj being between tbe Bb&giratbi and 
0obra Nullah. It was unusual, however, to find more than two 
houses in a village infected, and he never saw more than four 
tjpicol oases in any villago. Furlber, ho was of opinion that tbe 
diseoso was gradually dying out in tho district, that it was 
no longer epidemio, but bod assumed an endexnio oborooter, and 
in many oasos ran a cbronio ooune; and he was inolined to 
believo that there was a oomparatively high rooovery rate result¬ 
ing in adult immunity. Briofiy, bis oonolnsions may bo sum¬ 
marised os follows 

Tbe feature of tbe vital statistics of tbe diatriot is a steadily rising 
mortality, whioh is principally due to the causes of splenomegaly. 
For practical purpose, tbe causes of splenomegaly in this district 
arc malaria and JTd/a Jtdi\ Tbe queetion is—Wbiob of them 
is the cause of tbe rising mortality I* While admitting that there 
is a good deal of malaria of tbe very worst type (malignant 
tertian) in tbe diatriot, he bold that tbe ifteady rise in mortality 
was due to JUik At&r spreading slowly from one part to another. 

A few subsidiary points in Major Foisteris report, which aro 
of some interest, may be mentioned here 

(1) “ Phthisis is not common in tbe villages. Roughly it may 
be said that the larger the village, the greater the probability of 
oases of phthisis being prosont. In municipal towns, however, 
a different state of affairs prevails, and cases of this disease are 
very common indeed. An interesting olioical point in connection 
with this disease is the very rapid oourse it runs as oomparod with 
oases under similar oonditions in Europe. 

(2) ** The only type of fever at all prevalent was that aseo< 
mated with enlargement of tho spleen. 

(3) “It was asoertained that in 1907, in addition to fever 
with enlarged spleen, there had been a great ontbreab of small¬ 
pox, particularly in the Bbagw&ogola thana.. it appeared that 
the ohauklddrs were in tbe habit of returning deaths from this 
disease under the head of fever to avoid the inoonvenienoe of 
making daily reports, wHoh are required in casee of epidemio 
disease. 

(4) ** Whilst it appears from observations on tbe endemic 
index that the diatriot of Mursbid&b&d is not strikingly malarious, 
it must be remembered that the season 1908-09, during whioh 
these observations were made, was a remarkably healthy year io 
tbe whole of the Presidency Division. On the other hand, the 
previous season was one of tbe worst on record, and if tbe total 
mortality of that season bad been largely due to tho ravages of 
malaria, one would have expeoted to &:id more marked traces of 
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the malaria epidexnio than were brought to light in the eourie of 
this inquiry, louring a malaria epidemio, and for sooie time 
after, one oouimonly fiuds that infected children have all three 
TAriotiee of parasitea, whereas in this diatiiot mixed infeotion was 
the exoeptioD* With regard to the varieties of malaria parasites 
in the district, it will be noted that, as in the ease of tlie Jessore 
district, malignant tertian is the commoneet variety.'* 

Major Forster's views as to the provalonoe of Kdki A%dr aro 
not scooptod by Idajor A, B, Fry, i.u.s., Special Deputy' Sanitary 
Commissioner for Malaria Etserob, Bengal, who criticitos them 
as follows in his Birst Heporl on dlalaria in Bengal (1912) 

** Major Forster bases bis belief that a large amount of tho 
splenomegaly is due to Eala J%dt on the fact that he found a 
low endemic index, which in bia opinion did not aooord with tho 
then existing spleen rotes. Major Forster records that 186 
blood films from poluhtt Kith ferar gave on endemio index of 84*9 
per oent., and that 1,000 blood films oolleoted from tcUcUd /ever 
cases by Sub* Assistant Surgeons and examiued in Calcutta by two 
Assistant Surgeons gave an endemio index of only 18 per cent. 
My figures are very different. The films oolleoted from selected 
fever cases during November gave an index of 79 end 82 pep 
cent. JSven the blood films taken fairly at random and at odd 
seasons, as a sample of (he child population, give rates consider* 
sbly higher than Major Forster’s. I therefore criticise his 
method. In the first place hie films were oolleoted by Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons. I tried this; 1,000 blood films were oolleoted 
for me by 24 Sub^Assistant Surgeons, each of whom was provided 
with specially oleoned slides, and each one was individually 
practised by me in the art of taking films. Out of these 1,000, 
only 418 were usable, and they were very bad, being much 
heemolysed. Now in Major Forster’s report there is no remark 
that all bad films were scrapped, but 1,647 were examined with 
an infection rate of 9*49 per cent. I think it possible (hat a large 
number of alidea too bod to be of any use were classed as negative 
by tbe microscepista in Calcutta. A second possible explanation 
is the fact that the year 1908, when Major Forster was at work, 
was the least malarious of any year for ^0 years, which is quite 
enough to account for the high spleen rate (residual) and very 
low endemio index. 1 thiuk thofc Major Forster’s argument 
baaed on low endemio index thorefore fails. 

“ Touring from village to village, it is impossible to make 
splenic punotures. I have seen many chronio Edh Axdr oases in 
Patna and Puroea districts, and find nothing approaching the 
number Id this Division. If Kdta Atdr is at all rife as a fatal 
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disease, a fair number of advanced wasted cases must bo seen. 

The; are extremely rare in Lower Bengal. In my preltminary 
report 1 wrote that two places in Murshid&b&d district, viz., T4ralc- 
pur and Choa*, were hot beds of Kih A»Ar. I judged on the 
ground of an onormoua proportion of large epleeus and extremely 
low endemio index. I have had those plooes under observation 
fur years and find that no doAlhs have ooourred, and all the 
ohildien are reoovoring and their spleens are mnoli emaller though 
endoniio index is very low. They appear to be residual sploens 
from an earlier outbreak of malersa. I am of opinion, therefore, 
that splenomegaly is ohietly due to malurio, and that the small 
error due to Eih Asdr may safely be negleoted.*' 

As regards the distribution of malaria, Major Fry fluds that 

the disease is hyper-endemio 
in the southern portion of the 
district, and also in a smaller 
area which has its centre in 
and around Berhampore, and 
which spreads to the south' 
oast, where it merges in the 
larger area. His oloaeifioation 
of malarial intensity in the 
different thanaa, os evidenced 
by the mortality retnma, ia 
ahown in the marginal state¬ 
ment ; the thauas are olossified aooording to the provalanoe of 
the disease. Glass 1 showing the areas in which epidemioa are 
most fre<}uent and Class b those whioh have the greatest immunity. 

The following note on the types of fover prerailmg in the 
diairiot was written in 1906 by the then OivU Surgeon :— 

** A roferoDoe to the death rates of the varioue thanas will Trru 
indicate the portions of the district in which the higher mortali- 
ties from fever are met with, but in more general term^ it may 
be stated that the half of the distriot lying to the east of the river 
Bh&girathi has a much higher death rate than the hulf to the 
west, and that, on both aides of that river, the thanas lying to 
the south of the distriot return lower death rates than those on 
the same side of the river to the north: the subdivision of Etedi, 
extending in the eonth of the district from tbe Bh&g!ratbi to the 
borders of blrbbum, is, in this respect, muoh the most healthy 
part of the dietriot. It will be noted that this portion of the 
district comprise most of the oountry known as the B&rh, whioh 
is muoh more undulating and better drained than the part lying 
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between the rivers BhfigirAihi, Ganges and Jalangi. The higkest 
death rates from fever are met with in the four thanaa of 8hfth&« 
nagar, MonullSbiisar, Oaulatbasar and Bbngw&ngola, which are 
situated betwoon the Bh&giratbi to the west and the Ganges 
(Padma) to the north and east. 

There is no reasonable doubt that throughout the distriot 
the majority of the deaths reoorded from fever are reall/ due 
either to malarial fever (inolnding ita oomplioalious and sequela)), 
or to the jet as imperfeolly uudorstood fovor which has boon 
provisionally named oaoheotio fever, •*.«., the fever which is 
distinguished by the presence of Leishman'Douovan bodies in the 
blood, and is, aroording to our present knowledgo, identical with 
the JTdih Jsdr of Assam. This will be refened to later, after 
noticing the evidonoe of the presenoe of otiior spooifio fevers, 
which, if not of importance in oonaideriug the death rate, are of 
ooQsiderable olinioal import. It seems hardly nooessary to remark 
that a perooutage of deaths are roturnod under tho head of fovor 
which have been* duo to eystematio disease, of which aviso of 
temperature is one of the most apparent symptoms. These 
include tuberculosis, wbioh certainly in the towns is very pre¬ 
valent, pneumonia, influenza, and even infantile contagious 
diseasea, such os measles. 

The spooifio fevers wbioh aro met with, exoluding malarial 
and oaoheotio (Leisbman-Donovan) fevers, are enteric fever, 
filarial fever and, more doubtfully, a continued fever, neither 
enterio nor malarial, which correspouds to the urban type of 
fever desoribod by Orombie, and whioh is os yet tho subject of 
mnoh disouRsion; the miorosoopioal pathologists mostly deny its 
eiistenoe, and the elinicions feel, on the other hand, that there is 
a disease having a fever of a continued type, whioh is seldom 
fatal, but of which the pathology has not yet been workol out, 
some believing it the justly called paratyphoid. 

** Bnlerio is impossible ta give any opinion whether 

this disease is at all common in the villages amongst the ordinary 
agricultural popnlation, and whether the theory is a true one that 
the majority of native children suffer from typhoid fever in a 
mild form in early life and then become immune. There is no 
ovidonce whatever of such being the case, but it is impossible to 
deny that such may be the case, and that it bos as yet esoaped 
detection. As regards the towns, and ospeoially as regards 
Berhampore, its presenoe both amongst the European and native 
population has been definitely ascertained. As regards Europoons, 
(he reooid is not a very bad one. Tlie European troops were 
moved finally from the cantonments before the days of aoourate 
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diagnosis of fever had arrived, but tradition points to their baring 
safferod more from djsentery and ohronio forms of fever than 
from enteric. But within the last tea years reliable information 
from Enropoan souroes points to some ten oases of enterio having 
been diagnosed definitely by the Oivil Surgeon of the time, and 
of these one or two were fatal. Daring the last years 
that the writer has seen praotioally every oaao of continued fever 
among Europoans, there has only been one case of whioli there 
has been any reasonable suspioion that it was enterio. 

** Amongst natives, the jsil records show one death in 1903 
verified by poit-morUm. The writer's own observations do not 
point to it being frequent amongst tho better class of native 
residents. He has, however, ventured to diagnose definitely a 
few oases in consultation, and one or two oases amongst police 
constables. There have been no oases in the jail hospital and 
very few in the charitable dispensary whioh gavo rise to any 
suspioion. The hot weather months, March to June, have been 
the time when the oases diagnosed os enterio, and those giving 
rise to a doubtful diagnoaia, liave mostly occurred. As regards 
Europeans, it may be noted that the population of late years has 
been mnoh reduced, and very few of those remaining are of the 
most susceptible age. The water-supply, on the whole, during 
the last five or six years has been good. 

“Jeoers of filarial origin .—varieties are noticed, and, 
although no doubt both varieties are pathologically identieal, yet 
they present welKmarhed and easily recognized diflerenoes^ 

‘ (1) A disease whioh is ohoraoterized by a high fever of a 
continued type lasting generally throe or four days and recurring 
at irregular and often lengthy intervals. In this type there is a 
distinct initial vigour, and it has a superfioial resamblanoo to a 
peraioioua form of malarial fever, but a moderate enlargement 
of the inguinal or femoral glands is always detectable, and, on 
examination of the blood, filorial embryos are almost alwayg 
found. This type 'of fever is not assooiated with elephantoid 
enlargement of the lower extremities or enlargement of the 
genital organs. It may be that in a later stage suoh may develop 
but observations and inquiries from patients who have bikS 
enlargements point to it being nnoommon to hare suoh a prelimi- 
nary stage, and doubtless the blocking of lymphatios is not a 
neoesaory result of the presenoe of adult filaria. The filarial 
embryos that have been found are usually the Filaria Nooturno. 
but varieties oorresponding to Filaria Ozsardii have been detect^ 

* (2j The regularly recurring attacks of fever associated with 
enlargement of the lower extremities or genital organs. This is 
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the typo wbioli is popularly hoHeved to reonr at the same phaso 
of tho mooa. That there is some truth in this is belieyed by 
most medical practitioners who have had ooneiderable ocquaintanoe 
with tlie disease.* 

“ There is a belief amongst medioal practitioners that filarial 
diseases ore largely oonBned to people liring within fiye or six 
miles of the riyer Bh&gtratbi, but I myself have been unable to 
entirely corroborate this view. 

Malarial/wen.'—Zn the town of Berbampore the type is 
most oommonly malignant tertian, the temperature curve being 
of a remittent type. All clinical varieties are met with in the 
town from mild oases lasting for three or font days to the severest 
malignant type; thus, oomatose, algide and hyperpyresial forms 
ore frequently met with. Typical intermittent typos are rare 
in the town, and it must be said that it is rather the exception 
than the rule to find malarial organisms in the peripheral blood, 
thongh from the olinical symptoms there is no doubt of the 
malarial obsracter of the fever. In the mnfossal villages, on 
the other hand, typical intermittent types are quite common; 
quotidian, tertian and quartan fevem are all met with. In a 
oousideTable number of villages within easy reach of Berbampore 
quartan fever is quite oommon: this is rather against the usual 
experience in Lower Bengal. Out-patients oome to the dispen¬ 
sary, and, without prompting, accurately prognosticate the day 
of the onset, end volunteer that they are free from fever for two 
days. These quartan oases are met with at all times of the year; 
they attract particular notice in the earlier months of the year 
when other forms of malarial fever are uncommon. 

“Both simple tertians and well-marked double tertians are 
moderately oommon in villagers coming to the Berbampore 
dispensary, though well-marked simple tertian is less so than 
noD-typal varieties. All these types of intermittent are very 
amenable to treatment by quinine. The spleen is oommonly 
enlarged, but of a different oharaoter to the enlarged spleen of 
oacheotio fever. The following are villages in the vicinity of 
Berbampore from wbioh well-marked cases of quartan fever 
habitually present themselves:—Nawida, Sailadinga, Bohira, 
PuHnda, Mehdipur, BAsudebpnr, Hoidarpur, Gajadharpur, 
Pftnohitia, Sialmara, Majde, Uttarpftra, Rukanpur, Karigfisi, 
Kaya end Tolftspukur. 

“ Chronic Qachecik /«pcr,—A large number of oases of the type 
of disease wbioh was formerly oelled malarial cachexia attend' 
the hospital and can be met with on the roads; and no doubt in 
the more unhealthy villages to the east of the Bh&girathi a 
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oonBiderable proportion o£ the inhabitants are affected. In 
Berhamporo iUeli few, if any, snob oases occur The symptoms 
are marked oaobexia with pigmentation of the skin, f;reat anosmia, 
great eulaigement of the spleen with mnob induration, and a 
long continued feyer of an irregular oharaoter and generally very 
low degree. The oases are yery protraoted, but generally end 
in death, oedema of the extremities and diarrhoea being the 
terminal symptoms. There is no doubt that those oases are 
identical with the disease called oAohootio foyer, and on 6xamina< 
tion no doubt the LeishmaU'Donoyan bodies would be found. 
Oboa and Baulat&b&d send some of the most severe and typioal 
oases to the Berbampore Dispensary.*’ 

The record of infirmities whiob was made duriog the oeneos 
of 1911 shows that the dietriot oontnins 1,023 insane persons 


Blind ... 114 109 iunaiio osyium wno wore 

Lepsrs ... 90 24 born outside the distriot bare 

—--1—-- besn oxolnded, so as to obtain 

only the inoidenoe for the dietriot»born population. Blindness is 
more common than in any other distriot of Bengal, while the 
inoidenoe of leprosy is the highest outside the leper-oentree of 
Burdw&n, Dirbhum and B&nkura. The proportional flgurea for 
insanity and deof-mutism, howeyer, are below the proyinoial 
average. In the decode 1901-10 altogether 1,717 suooeesfnl 
operations for oataraot wore performed in the dispensaries; this 
was the largest number performed in any distriot in Bengal 
There are five charitable dispensaries under Government 
BupervisioiL as shown in the statement below, whioh gives 
the salient statistios for the year 1911:— 
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The Berhampore Diepensarj, which was started in 18S5, 
has heeo greatly improTed, during the present oentury, by the 
addition of a female word for in-patiente, the construction of a 
oottego ward and the addition of a separate ouUdoor dispensary 
from a donotion of Rs. 6,000 given by Biji Jogendra Nirftyan 
Ray Bahadur of LftIgoU for the purpose. With the help of a 
further gift of Rs. S,000 from the same gentleman, a new 
operation room baa been built, which is well equipped in every 
detail. Further, an eye hospital has been oonstruoted; the H&j& 
Bahadur has given Rs. 20,000 for the building and Rs. 64.000 
for the xnaintenanoe of 16 beds in it. In addition to these 
munificent donations, he has given a lakh of rupees for the 
upkeep of the female portion of the hospital. New buildings have 
also been erected to provide quarters for the Assistant Surgeon, 
the nursing sisters, the loHy doctor and some of the hospital 
aervents. The hospital has been fortunate in securing the 
services of three Italian nursing sisters to look after the patients, 
and has thereby largely enhanced its popularity. It is a third 
class dispensary. Ita income in 1911 was derived from the 
following sourcesMunicipal grant Rs. 2,660, District Board 
grant Rs, 6,000, Government grant Rs. 3,976, private aubaorip- 
tions Rs. 86,678 end other souxoea Rs. 7,874. 

The Muishid&b&d (lAlb&gh) Dispensary has also been greatly 
improved of Uto j-ears os regards accommodation, equipment and 
general working. Quarters have been built for the staff. It has 
attached to it a lady doctor, for whom quarters have been 
built and it appears to be gaining both in attendance and 
popularity. It is a third olasa dispensary. Its income in 1911 was 
made up as follows:—Municipal grant Rs. 2,367, District Board 
grant Bs. 180, Government grant Rs. 1,296, private subsoriptions 
lU. 1,186 end other sources Us. 181. 

The Jangipur Di^ensoiy was first founded in 1864, and re¬ 
organized in 1873. TJp to the latter date it had been merely 
a small and not very ofBoient establishment in connection with 
the subdivisions! loc^-np. But at the oommencement of 1873 
a meeting was held of the inhabitants, who guaranteed a local 
Bubeoription of Rs. 600 per annum, and forwarded a request to 
Government for a separt^ dispensary under a special doctor. 
It is a third class dispensary. Its income in 1911 was obtained 
from the following sources:—Municipal grant Rs 2,100, District 
Board grant Ps. 1,600, Government grant Re. 679, private sub- 
Boriptions Rs. 997 and other sources Rs. 1,118. 

The Asimgan] Dispensary was founded in 1866 by Rai 
Dhuxpst 8ingh Boh&dur, and was transferred to a new building 
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ia 1909. TliiB building wag erected from a donation of Re. 15,000 
given by Rai Dhanpat Singh NauUkha Bab&dur, wbo made a 
furtbor gift of Be. 3«000 for oaUboueee, beaidea giving Be. 1,300 
for levelling the site and Be. 1,000 for the equipment of tho 
digpeneary. It is a third class dispeneary. Itsinoomoin 1911 
was as follows:—Municipal grant Us. 2,247) ijiefriot Board 
gfont Be. 120, Guvemmont grant Rs. 188, private subeoriptions 
Rs. 1,641 and othor sourcoa Rs. 3. 

Tho K&ndi Disponsary, tbo fall title of which is thoKftudi 
Ginsh Ohandra Hoepital, owes its ostabliahment to tho gonemsity 
of the late ICumtir Qirish Cbaadra Sinlia of Paik{Ara, who 
boqnoathed tho sum of Ea. 1,25,000 for its oonstmotion and 
maintouanco. It was built at a cost of Ha. 10,000 snd 
wag opened in 1888. It is maintained from the interest of (be 
endowment, which amounts to He. 1,60,400 invested in Govern¬ 
ment promissory notes, supplemented by an annual grant of 
Hs. 600 horn the local manioipality. In 1908 a new out*door 
block for male patients was erected, and a tank for the use of the 
hospital was re*oxoavatod, 

Thore is a central lunatlo asylum at Boxhamporo, which ia Lcwawo 
ao(K>mmodatod in part of tho old barraoVa It was opened in Asyloh. 
1874 (prior to which tho asylum was in an old unhealthy build¬ 
ing at Maid&pur, three miles from the civil station) and was 
enlarged in 1905 at a coat of three lakhs. It has oooommodation 
for 583 male and 127 female lunatics, but, inspito of this, it is 
overcrowded and has for some years past boon oondemned as 
below tho standard of modern reqiiiroments. 

Inoculation for sraaU-pox appears formerly to have been a VAconr*- 
common practioe in Murshidfibfid. Forty yours ago the Civil 
Surgeon wrote: -** Thore is a large number of Hindus and some 
Musalm&ns from Bihar and the North-West residing in the 
district, who absolutely refuse to have themselvos and their 
ohildren vaooinated. These people therefore suffer most; and 
when small-pox gets among them, it continues for a long timo. 

They do not isolate the attacked to prevent contagion; they buy 
and sell, and wash snd go into tho infected houses, utterly 
regardless of tho result. One woman told me lately: * If 
takes my ohild, sho will. It is not onr custom to offond her by 
vaooination.* Stopping inoculation has bod one good effect ; 
the inooulators are now taking to vaccination as a means of 
living.” 

The praotioo has not yot died out, for even 10 years ago it 
was reported:—“ Vaooination is compulsory only in the towns, and 
the people in the villages (os is generally the praotioo with the 
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people of Bengal) are inoculated from (he vims of smcdl'poz 
token from human patients. The operation is performed by 
village barbers or men who are held in repute in the village for 
ouring small-pox.*’ The statistics compiled annually show a 
steady inoreoce in the number of successful vaooiustions, viz., from 
37,980 representing 82 per mille of the population in 19U0-01 to 
46,240 or 87 per millo in 1910-11. 
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OHAPTBE V. 


AGBIOULTDBB. 

The whole distriot, with the oxoeption of the small 
portion whiob lies to the north of the eatranoe of 
Bhftglrathi, U divided into two tracts o! nearly eqaal 8 i 2 e 
by that river. Tho obaraoteriatioB of those two divisions 

are quite distinct both os regards the oonfiguratioo of the 
country and the kind of crops oultivatod, as well as the sort 
of weather required for their oultivation. The Bfigri or eastern 
half isi as a rule^ low and sahjeot to inundation, but the 
alluvial soil is very fertile. The principal orops are aut or early 
rioe and j’ute, and when they ore off the ground abundant oold« 
weather crops are raised; but in the low lands to the sonth- 
east, over the tract known as the K&lontar, praotioally the 
only crop is dMun or winter rice, which dex>endB on floods for 
Buooeesfnl cultivation. In the B&rh or western portion, 
on the other hand, and also in thana Sbamshergan] and the 
northern part of thana 8ati, the land is generally high, bat 
intersected with numerous bils and old beds of rivers. 'Winter 
rice is the main staple grown on the hard day of tho R&rh, 
and the cold-weather crops are few, bat sugar-oane, mulberry, 
tobacco, potatoes and various vegetables are also grown. 

Owing to differences of situation and surface, and of 

the nature of the crops grown, these two portions of the 

district are differently affected by tho weather. Thus, for the 
eastern half, early rains are needed in April and May for 
the proper cultivation of the au» crop, and steady but not 

too heavy falls until the crop is reaped in August; a 

premature break*up of the rains is undesirable, as also ore, very 
heavy falls when the cold^weather orops are in the ground ; 
finally, aome rain is wanted daring the cold season. For dman 
rioe, the great staple of the western half of the district, it 
is not BO important that there should be early rain, though 
it is of advantage that the land should be prepared in 
good time for the reception of the seed. What is wanted 
above all is steady rain in the months of July, August, Septem¬ 
ber and the early part of Ootober, without long int^rv(ila of dry 
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Boorohing we&ther : this is espeoiaUj the case when the eeedlings 
have been transplanted from the nnraeriee. 

The country to the west ia highly cultivated and, except for 

and marshoB and a few patches of jungle, there is oompara* 
tively little waste land : even the beds and banka of the nullahs 
and biUy ae they dry up, ore tilled to the fullest extent. The 
fields uf the high lands are nlznost exoluaively devoted to the 
production of rice. The land, where sloping, is terraced eooh 
field having a bank round it to retain the water for the 
rice crop. When rain is deficient, the fields in the vicinity of 
tanks, whioh abound in the western portion of the district are 
Irrigated from them. This part of the country is prettily 
wooded with mango, banyan, Mkwa and palm trees; and 

on some uncultivated patches of land custard apple and g&man 
bushes form a thick underwood. The produce of the northern 
low lands consists of abundant and luxuriant crops of different 
kinds of paddy, gram, peas, mustard, different kinds of pulse, 
mulberry, pda, yams, and in the vioinity of villages different sorts 
of vegetables. In the B&gri or eastern half large crops of red 
ohilUes are grown. The principal trees are those above enu¬ 
merated, together with b&bulf jack, sa/ridm, tamarind, pepeyo, 
b«l, kath^ gulurWi plantain, jamalyoiay dsan, fan-lcof and date 
palm trees and mangoes. 

In the vioinity of the hik^ boro dhdnt a coarse grained rice, is 
planted largely. As the bil water dries up, this is transplanted 
into the lauds, and is harvested in the latter end of March 
and April. The long sloping banks of nullahs and hhik yield 
good crops of mustard, wheat, and other grains. The riobeat soil 
and that least liable, from height or looolity, to inundation, is, 
oboseu for the oultivatiou of mulberry and is called iut land. 
The fields thus aeleoted require a fresh layer of good earth every 
second year. In the oourso of time they thus become raised 
above the surrounding country five or six feet high, still further 
seonring the young plants from beiog drowned by the lodgment 
of water. 1 he average rent of snob land is from three to five 
times that of any other, except pd» gardens: these command 
the highest rent of all, for very rioh soil, well raised, is required 
for the growth of p^n. Sugar-cane onltivation is carried on to a 
small extent in the west and Bonth-weet. Dote palm trees are 
chiefly cultivated for the preparation of toddy, but little date- 
sugar being mads in the district. 

Artificial inigation is largely praotieed in the R&rb, and but 
seldom in the B&gri* 1“ former tract, owing to the oonforma- 
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tion of the oouatijand the quality of the aoll,the oropaara almost 
dependent upon an artifloial supply of water; whereas, in tUe 
slluTiol land between the Ganges and the Bhfigiratbl, the rainfall 
and the annual inundations of the rivers furnish sufSoienr. 
moisture for the crops. Irrigation is conducted either from the 
bili and tanks, or by leading the water from natural channels. 
Irrigation welle and artiQoial oanals do not exist. 

The machinery employed is of a simple obaraoter. 'Where the 
dip is great, a bnoket is slung at one end of a long bamboo, and 
the other end is weighted, generally with a lump of stiff olay. 
This maohine, wbioh is known as dhenkli, is dipped and worked 
by a single man. For a small lift the donga or hollowed-ont 
palm-tree is used. The smaller end is fixed on a pivot between 
two posts, on a level with the channel into whioh the water is to 
be poured, the larger end being dipped into the water below. 
To this is attaop^, from above, a long bamboo, weighted with 
olay at the further end, in order to counter balance the water in 
the dip-end of the donga. This engine osn be worked by one 
man. The tiuni, or small bamboo and reed basket, is also used 
for the. same purpose. It is mado of a very fiat shape, and is 
slung by four strings. Two mon, one on either side of the water- 
out, take a string in eaoh hand, and by alternately lowering and 
raising the basket swing up the water expeditiously into the fields 
above. 

Several kinds of soils are recognised. JUdthdi or methil is a 
olayey soil, whioh splits up in the hot weather, and is tenaoiouely 
muddy after rain. There are variotis sub-divisLons aooording to 
colour, oonsistenoy, eto., 9.g., hende mdibal is blook and tenacious, 
bdgh mdtbai is brown, and ranga mdlhalt whioh is found on the 
west of the Bb&giratbi is red witli a tinge of yellow. The 
oommon name for loamy soil is death, of whi(^ several varieties 
are reooguised, suoh as paii (light brown), $Aampali (ush'coloured),. 
doma (dark red), eto. These are all very fertile and produce all 
kinds of crops. Hetebdli is the name for a sandy loam: if it has 
a large peroentage of sand, it is called don.abdli BOdor btJo is a 
sandy soil found on the banks or in the beds of rivers. It is 
unprofitable till a olayey silt has been deposited, when it bears a 
high value, and is chiefly used for vegetables. 

Cultivated land, as distinguished from toil, is arranged in three 
classes with reference to their degrees of fertility, viz., iwal or 
first olass, doem or second class and oigum or third olaas. Apart 
from these geuerio gronpe, six distinct classes are Teoognised, vis. 
—(1) tali, (2) do, (3) Jiiianga, (4) ohn, (6) dihi tut, (6) oidthdl 
iiU and (7) gohuni. 
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Of id/i land there are throe kinds. First class i&h land 
vill bear three orops in the year—a crop of rioe, a crop of kJieiin 
(Latbynis sativas) and a orop of til {kaihta til) : this Ui has a seed 
somewhat lighter in colour and larger than that of the krithna Ul 
or hlaok til (Sesamum orientale). Bill land of the soeond class 
is a little poorer in quality. The best sd/i land lies a little lower 
than that of second olsss, and therefore, when rain falls, gets all 
the silt of the higher leyels. It is also easier to irrigate. SaH 
lond of the second olosa yields two crops, &man rioe and ttV, the 
ou.t>tnin being about one>third less. Third olasa sd/t land is 
situated still higher. The ^ield of rice is still smaller than that 
of second class idU land and about half that of first-oloss lend. 
High lauds capable of bearing cold weather orops are called tana 
in distinction from low tdli rioe lands. 

Do land hears aut or autumn rioe, and also the following 
crops :— bOt or gram, mtMuri, peas, wheat, iiti or linseed, mustard, 
/i^sdrr, iil (Sesamum orientole) and sugar-cane. Do land is more 
ooveted than sdfi, oud commands a higher rent, because there is 
a greater ohoioe of crops and therefore less risk of total failure. 
It is divided into two olasses. In the first class,. rioe is 
either sown broadcast or (more usually) transplanted from the 
nursery. The process is the same os for dman rice; but tbe 
SMS rioe ripens earlier, and is ent in September or October. 
The laud is tlien manured aud again jiloughed, and a cold* 
weather orop (any of those mentioned above, except til and 
sugar-cane) is sown broadcast and ploughed in. After the cold' 
weather orop is taken ofi tbe grouud, tbe land is frequently 
manured again and ploughed, and is then sown with til. 
When this nas been reaped, the tints for rioe sowing has oome 
round again. Sugar-cane is grown on do land as a single 
orop. 

Second class do land is not so easily irrigated os the first 
class, and is also inferior in yield. Tbe same orops may be 
grown in this as in rfb land of the first class; or, instead of the 
oold'Weather crops mentioned above, onions or garlic may be 
raised. 

Jeddngd is a high, poor land—airtfs, or juioeleas, is the word 
used to describe it: it is found near homesteads, aod also in the 
open plains. The orops grown upon it are arhar (Oylisus oajan), 
ton or Indian hemp (Orotelaria junoea), and bdigun or brinjal 
(Solanum molongena). Orchards or groves of mango, jack and 
other fruit trees are also to be found on this land. Other crops 
are not grown. The land is difficult of inigaiion, and hears but 
one orop in the year. 
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Olan ie land co7ered with silt along the river banks. It U very 
fertile, but liable to inundation, as its same (sAzn, low) indioates. 

It is generallj devoted to the growth of ouoarbitaoeoos plants, 

Buoh 08 the following:— tarmus or wator^molon, Idu, 

ucHc, karald and khero. 

Mulberry lands are of two kinds, known as dihi (u6 and tndihil 
iut. The first is high land near the village, and is particularly 
favourable to mulberry oultivation. JUdthal tut is high land in 
the open, away from the villogee; it is not eo strong as the 
dihi tut, 

Aooording to the statistics for tho year 1911>12, the net Abu 
oultivated area is 906 square miles, or two^liftha of the district 
01*60. A ooDsiderablo portion of the soil bears doutde orope in the tiov. 
year, tho aroa cropped more than ouoe omomiiiog to 332 squore 
miles or over S third of tho oultivated area. Current follows 
account for 682 square miles and ouUivahle waste (other than 
fallow) for 417 square miles, while the srca not available for 
oultivation is 286 square miles. 

liioe is by far the most important crop, being raised on Ptixoi. 
738 square miles or 87 per cent, of the cultivated area. 

Other ooreals and pulses oooupy 248 square miles, the 
greater port of whioh is under gram, wheat and barley. 
Murshid&b&d is one of the few Bengal distriots in whioh wheat 
and barley are produced to any considerable extent. Oilseeds, 
snoh as linseed, til or gingelly, rape and mustard, have a total 
area of 66 square miles, and jute of 4Z square miles. The area 
sown with jute varios according to the seasons and the price 
obtained for the 6bre ; and the figure quoted is considerably below 
the normal, which is 62 square miles. Sugar>oano and tobacco 
ore oultivated to a small extent. 

The rioe crop is divided into two great olasaes, known as Kice. 
dman and avt. The Aman or kamantik is the prinoipol orop of 
the district, and uoubtitntes the bulk of the rioe that is oonsumed 
by the well*to-do classes, and exported to foreign markets. It is 
sown in July and August, occarionally os lale os September, and 
reaped in Dooomber and January. It generally undergoes one 
tro^Untation, but sometimes it is allowed to grow up as it is 
sown broadcast. Welhwatered or marshy lands ore best suited 
to its cultivation, though it can bo grown oo high lands. The 
aus crop, which is sometimes also called bhadait from the name of 
the month in whioh it is reaped, is sown in April and May and 
harvested in August and September. It is a coarser kind of rioe, 
and is chiefly retained in the district as the food of the lower 
olassoe. It is ususlly grown on dry land, and never in the 
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marahes. ConTenience of Irrigation is tbe droumetance that 
mainly goToras the aoleotion of land for iia cultivation: 6elds 
which border on rivers or kh&k are most frequently chosen. It is 
sown broadoast and not transplanted. There is one variety of 
the aui crop, the cultivation of which differs considerably from 
that which has been just described. It is diafingnishod from the 
common bfiadai by the name of kdriiki, and is also known as 
thanti. It is sown in July and reaped in October. It grows for 
the most part on moist lands, and is sometiines transplant^. 

There are two minor crops known as horo and jdli The boro 
is a coarse kind of marsh rice, sown in* January or February 
and reaped in April, May or June. It grows on swampy lands, 
the sides of tanks, or the beds of dried<up water-courses. They'd/i 
rice is not much cultivated. It is sown in spring and reaped 
during tbe rainy season. It grows on low river banks, which 
remain moist even during the hot months owing to subsoil 
percolation. 

Rice, when in the seed, is ooUed or hio/Uin; when it 
germinates, anlur; the jonng plant is jdw&U; the full-grown 
plant, gdohh''dhdn ; just before it is in the ear, thor ; when in ear, 
phukt. The grain until it is husked is known os Hhdn; after 
husking it becomes ehdul; and when oooked it is bhdi or anna. 

The preparations made from rice are~(l) ArAst, which is 
paddy or nnhnsked rice merely parched, the husks separating 
from the grain during the process of parching; (2) murki, which is 
khai dipped in boiled pur or molasses; (B) mart, a peculiar kind of 
husked rice, fried; (4) ohird, unhnaked rice which, after being boiled, 
is busked and beaten flat; (d) ehdul bhdjdf or ordinary parched 
rice; and (6) pUtak^ or home-made cakes of parched or busked 
rioe ground into flour. Putak or pitkd includes tbe following 
varieties:—(1) puli\ (2) iaru ehdkUf which consists of ground 
rice made into thin chapdtu ; and (3) mdlpud^ which is composed 
of ground rice fried in oil or p^i, together with plantains and 
sweetmeats. 

other Cereals other than rioe comprise wheat and barley (both 

which are sown in October and November and reaped in 

* ' March and April) and the following coarser grains—*(1) Mura, 

(2) chind, (3) kodOf (4) morud, (5) Aoudm, (6) tial neja and (7) 
iifdmd. These seven are all sown in April or May and reaped in 
August or September- For eating they are either boiled entire 
like rioe or ground into flour. Maine (AAu^ta), oats (fdt) and 
bd^a are also cultivated, but only to a small extent. 

' ^ Oram (cAdtid, ehholdf or but) is sown in October and 

November and reaped in February and March. The pulses 
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oultivatod are of yarioas sorte, aod inolade (1) common kaldi, 
whiob is sown in October and lenpod in JBHuar/, {%) mdt-kaldit 
sown in September and reaped in January, (8) Muy, sown and 
reaped at the same time as the preceding, (4) orhar^ sown in 
April and reaped in March and (6) muaurt, sown in October and 
reaped in February and March. Kurti kaidi is bowu in Augoet 
and reaped in Dooember and January. Khtdri is also aowu in 
October and reaped in February and March. The kheadri orop 
18 sown among the rioo, as it begios to ripon, in moist and 
muddy laud. This crop requires no oare, and ripens in Ph&lgun 
(February*March), when it is out and threshed. 

Mustard (saru/jd) is sown in October and reaped in Deoem* Oii*ecedi. 
ber and January. Linoeed is sown In October and reaped 
in Fobruory and March. Seeamum (tif) is sown in July and 
August and reaped in December and January. 

The aoinal quantity of land giyen up to jute yories oonsi* Jute, 
derably according to the prices which the produce oommauda in 
the market, but on the whole it shows a steady tendency 
to increase. In 1901*02 the normal acreage uuder jute was 
only 21,700 acres, the actual area under the orop in that year 
being 24,000 acres, whereas the oorreeponding Ogures for 19I1« 

12 are 39,800 and 27,700 acres reapectirely. 

The aeasona for sowing and growth are the same as for aua 
or early rioe. After the usual ploughing the seed is sown 
broadcast from the middle or end of Maroh to the beginning of 
June, and the plant is generally out from the middle of August 
to the middle of October, by which time it has attained a height 
of fiye to ten feet. The stalks, when cut, are made up into 
bundles and immersed in some pool, tank or stream, and left to 
steep ; this process is called retting. While the bundles are 
under water, they are examined from time to time to see how far 
decomposition has proceeded As soon as it is found that the 
fibre will peel off easily from the stem, the bundles are taken 
out, and the stalks are beaten or shaken in the water till the 
glutinous Buhetanoe in the bark is entirely washed away. 

The fibre is then dried in the sun, and, when dry, is made up 
into hanks (ydst) and sold to agents, who consign it to the jute 
presses and mills. 

Mulberry oultiyation is of oonsidemble importanoe in Murshid* Miiomlu. 
abad. The plant (JITcrMs indica) requires a light soil aboye flood 
level with good drainage. It is propagated from cuttings and 
oultivated like a shrub. The plsnts are arranged in lines 1} to tion. 

2 feet apart and are pruned so as to prevent them rcaohing a 
height of more than to 2 feet. In the way the plants are 
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laid down in lines and regularly pruned, the onltiTotion reeemblea 
thnt of tea PluuHng of leaves goes on throughout the year, but 
the ohief seasons are April, June and November. The mulberry 
fields have generally embankments round them, which gives them 
a oarious ohess-board appeoranoe. The principal centres of 
cultivation are called yudrs. 

For mulberry cultivation, the ground is first ploughed three 
times in Bhfidra (August-September), and is afterwards dug up 
with the hoe, and well manured. In Aawin (September^Ootebor) 
the outtinga arc planted, the ground watered, and the earth 
pressed down ; in ten or twelve days the cuttings begin to 
sprout. In K&rtik (Ootober>Noveinber) the ground must bo 
dug and the plants earthed up. In Obaitra (Maroh^April) a 
top-dressing of mud from the bottom of a tank is spread over 
the field. Daring the hot weather irrigation must be kept up, 
and during the rains the field must be weeded monthly. In 
Bh&dra (August-September), after the first yeoi* of growth, tho 
plants should be pruned. 

The crop is a risky oue, for, should the worms die, the 
mulberry leaf becomes a drug in tho market. Mulberry fields 
ore more valuable than any others, except the little plots on 
which pin is grown; but, as the quality of the silk mainly depends 
on a full supply of good and fresh loavea to the worms, the 
demand for mnlborry constantly fluctuates according as silk¬ 
worms ore plentiful or otherwise. When worms are plentiful, 
the leaf fetobes a high price, and the gain to the mulberry 
grower is great; when the worms fail, it is merely used as 
fodder for oattle. 

The cultivation and manufsoture of indigo used to be an 
industry of considerable importance in Mnrshid&b&d. It 
flourished iu the first half of the nineteenth century, but fell 
off after tho indigo riots of 1860, of which an account is giren 
below. The distorbanoes were particularly disastrous to this 
district, which witnessed the most serions ooso of loss of life 
which took place in an attack upon a factory. The industry, 
though badly shaken, survived till the early years of this 
century, when it was extiogoishod by the rise in the oost of 
labour aud the competition of the cheaper synthetic dye made 
in Oormany. The proprietors of large concerns have now 
sold their lands or have beoome receivers of rent from lands 
which grow country produce. Many ruined factories may 
be seen in various parts of the district, but more especially 
in the B&gri or eastern half, where the principal concerns were 
located. 
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Puricg the first half of the sbetee&th century the dietriot 
became dotted with iodigo conoerue, owned bj £uro])ean 
capitalists or by propiietors backed by money advanoed by 
agents in Colootta. The high prioee which the dye fetched in 
the market ensured large profits, and money was plentifol with 
the planters. The ryots eagerly took advanoes to grow the 
plant, and its cultivation steadily increased. After 1850, 
howover, the prospeote of the industry Inoame overclouded. 
There was a real and widespreod discontent untong the oulti« 
vators, which was the resultant of several combired causee. As 
the concerns inoreosed in size, the European manogora and 
assistants oonld give lees personal supervision, and their under¬ 
lings had more independent control, which they used to cheat 
and fleece the oultivators. The latter eunk into a state of chronic 
indebtedness to the factories on account of the advances which 
went on in the booke from fother to son. These were a soaroe 
of hereditary irritation, which became inflamed whenever bad 
seasons obliged the planters to put pressure on the cultivators 
to make tbem pay up; and for some years previous to I860 
there had been bod harvests and high prices, which made them 
feel the pinch. Added to this was the fact that there had been 
a rise in the price of ordinary country crops, which made their 
ooltivation more paying than that of indigo, while the raiyats were 
precluded from growing them by their engagements to the 
factories. At the same time the construction of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway line led to a sudden tise in the prioe of 
labour, with which the planters failed to keep pace j and some of 
the badly managed factories had recourse to illegal practices to 
enforce the cultivation of indigo. The unrest was fanned by 
agitators, and a ramonr having been started that Qovemment 
itself was opposed to ^he cultivation, the ryots at length boy¬ 
cotted it. 

At first, all the planters suffered equally, the good with 
the bad, and for some time were at the meroy of the oulti- 
vators. Those of them who had acted on thoir own judge¬ 
ment, and sown their lands with indigo in the terms of the 
contracts which they bad entered into with the factories, wore 
seised and beaten by mobs of angry peasants. The Bengal 
Government endeavoured to arrest the movement, and eventuflUy 
passed Act XI of 1860 ^*to enforoe the fulfilment of indigo 
oontraots, and to provide for the appointment of a oomxniasion of 
enquiry.*’ This oommission eat during the hot weather of 1860 
and its report was submitted in August of the same year. The 
general oonolnsion at whioh it arrived was that the cause of the 
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ovUs ia the aystem of iadigo ooltivation as then practised was to 
be found in the faot that the manufacturer required the ryot to 
furoieh the plant for a payment not nearly equal to the co»t of 
its prodttotion, and that it was to the system^ whioh was of very 
long standing, rather than to the planters (hemselves, that blame 
attoohed. The only remedy reoomtnendod by the commission 
which it was in the power of Governmeut to apply was a good 
and effeotivo Rdministratioa of tho law as it stood. 

The moral efToot of the temporary Act of 1860, and the publio 
assuranoe given to the ryots that proved griovonoes would be 
remedied for futnre seasons, wns suob that most of the planters 
were able to complete their spring sowings, but as autumn came 
on the state of affairs became very oritioal. Lord Oanoing 
wrote 1 assure you that for about a week it caused me 
more anxiety than I have bad since the days of Delhi,'* and 
felt that a shot fired in onger or fear by one foolish planter 
might put every factory in Lower Bengal in flames." Towards 
tho end of September the Qoverument of India authorised the 
issue of a notification in the affected districts to disabuse the 
minds of the rural population of the erroneous impression that 
Government was opposed to the onltivation of indigo. They 
were assured that in future their right to free action in 
regard to indigo, as in regard to all other crops, would ho 
respooted. AU parties were warned against having rooourse to 
violent or unlawful proceedings; and Government onnounoed its 
intention not to re-enact the temporary law of i860. Reports 
that the ryots would oppose the Ooioher sowings led Govern¬ 
ment to strengthen the military polioe in the indigo distriots, and 
to send two gun-boats to the rivers of Nadi& and Jessore, and 
Native Infantry to tho heaHquarters stations of these two 
districts. Further steps were taken to prevent diaturbanoes 
daring the next sowing season. For a long time however 
there was a oomplete overthrow of the industry in the indigo 
distriots (Sfurshidftb&d, Nadi&, Jessore, P&bna and Forldpur). 
By degrees, as the excitement cooled down, those factories whioh 
Itoen most carefully managed before the disturbsmoes 
recovered; and eventually most of the oonoems which were well 
backed by capital succeeded in weathering the storm. They 
were, in faot, carried on ontil the invention of synthetio indigo 
reduced the price of the natural dye to such an extent as 
praotioally to destroy the industry. 

In the south-west of the distriot, at the oonfluenoe of the Kor 
and the Dw&rka rivers, there is a trsot of low-lying country, 
known as the Hij&l, whioh is used for posturiog oattle. Duriog 
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the rains it is ooTered with water, and produces ata and boro rice ; 
but daring the dry season the Go&las drivo thither numerous herds 
of oattle. Besides the Hijsl, there are numeroos smaller spots of 
pasturage ground scattered over the disiriot. 

Cattle fairs are held at P&ooli&mdi and T&Iibpiir in the 
K&ndi BubdWiBion and oocasionally at BhAbta, Lftlgala and 
Beld&uga in the Sador subdirisiom 

An ogrioullural and industrial exhibition is held at Banjetia aohi- 
every yenr in the middle of Februnry, at wliioh prises «re Siiib"^ 
awarded to suoceraful exhibitors. The cost is borne by \faharajn 
Kanindra Ohandra Nandi of Oossimbazar, and the Ooremment 
AgriouUural Department generally makes a grant of lis. 200. 
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OITAPTER VI. 

NATURAL CALAMITIES. 

ViKiiris. Tub first fftmino of which tliore is aoy detailed rooord is that 

1769 * 70 ** of 1769-70, which was a calamity of the first moguitade iu this 
and the neighbouring distiiots. The following nooount is takeu 
mainly from the statoments made at tlie time by Mr. Boohor, 
Resident at the Darb&r of Mnrshid&bftd, which aro quoted in 
Sir George Campboll’a Mmoir w th6 IPamims which affeclod 
Bengal in the Lmi Ceniurg. The first allusion to the im¬ 
pending distress was mode in August 1769, when Mr. Booher 
reported 'Hhe alarming want of rain which has provailed through¬ 
out all the upper parts of Bengal, both the lost and this season, 
and paitioularly the latter, to a degree wbiob has uot been known 
in the memory of the oldest man.’’ On 26th August he added, 
'*Th(re is groat reason to apprehend that in all the districts to 
the northward of Nadia the orops of rioe will be very short 
indesd. Since the season for rain began, they have hai'dly had 
any; and if Qod doos not soon bless this country with plentiful 
showers, the most fatal oonsequeooes will ensiio—not only a 
reduotioQ in the revenues, but a scone of misery and distress 
that is a constant attendant on famine.” All through the 
oloeing months of 1769 the drought continued, and the worst 
anticipations were realized. 

Id the beginning of February 1770, tbeKesident, in conjuno- 
tioD with the authorities of MurshidAbftd, arranged to have rioe 
distributed daily in the oity at six places, at half a soer to each 
person. The Government, in reply, informedhim that he might 
be assuTcd of their ooncurrenoe in measures for the relief of 
the poor, and earnestly recommended his taking every step 
towards that purpose. On the 8l)th March ho stated that tho 
districts which had more particularly suffered by tho unfavour- 
ableness of tho season were Purnea, R&jmah&l, Blrbbum, aod 
part of R&jsh&bi. The measures of relief whioh he adopted were 
advoocei to ryots, remissions of revenue, aud distributions of 
food. A little later he said that he had intended to proceed on 
tour, but was deterred for the presont, being ** persuaded that, 
though my humanity may be shocked at the numberless scenes of 
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diBtrosB that would preaoct ihemBelvee to my Tiew, littlo would 
remain in my power to contribute to their oomfort, while God 
pleafies to hold from them the blesaingof rain, and the country 
remaine parched and unfit for cultivation. The distrees of the 
inhabitonte does not only proceed from scarcity of provialons, but 
in many ports they are without water to drink.” Hie Aseistonts 
were out in their dutriote, and all told tho same painful story. 

In the beginning ot June we have another report from the 
Ttesidonl at Muvshidftb&d. ** Up to the ond of Marob/' ho says, 
the ryots hoped for rain, but God was pleased to withhold that 
blessing till tho latter ond of May. The scene of misery that 
intsTTened, and still continues, ahooks humanity too much to bear 
desoriptioD. Oeitain it is, that in sovoral parts the living have 
fed on the dead; and the number that hare perished in those 
provinoos which have suffered most is oaloulatod to have been 
within these few months as fi to 16 of the whole inhabitants.** 
On the 18th of June he writes, Misery and distress increase here 
doily; rioe at six and eeven seers for the rupee, and there have 
been several days lately when there was not a gr»in to be 
purchased. A liappy preoaution it was, ordering a supply of rioe 
from Baokergunge; without it, many of the Oompany’e immediate 
attendants even must have starved.** 

In July the distress reached its climax. On the 12lh of that 
month the Besident reported as follows:—*‘The representations 
I have hitherto made from hence, of tbe miseiy and distress of 
tho inhabitants for want of grain and provisions, were faint in 
oomparison to tbe miseries endured in, and within 30 miles of, 
the city. Rioe only three seers for a rupee, other grain in pro¬ 
portion, and even at these exorbitant prices, not nearly sufiSoient 
for the supply of half the inhabitants; so that iu tbe oity of 
Mniehidabkd alone, it is oaloulatod that more than five hundred 
are starved daily; and in the villages and country adjaoent, the 
numbeit said to polish exceed belief. ISvery endeavour of the 
Ministers and myself has been exerted to lessen this dreadful 
calamity. The prospect of tlte Approaching crop is favourable; 
and we have the oomfort to know that the distress of the inhabit¬ 
ants to the northward and eastward of us is greatly relieved from 
what they have before suffered. In one month we may expect 
relief from our present distresses from the new harvest, if people 
survive to gather it in; but the numbers that 1 am sensible 
must perisli in that interval, and those that I see dying around 
mo, greatly affect ray feelings of humanity as n man, and make 
me as a servant to the Company very apprehensive id the oooso* 
quenoes that may ensue to the revenues.” 
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Rain oume at llie end of Jolj; but, aa often happens, the 
long-continued drought was auoceeded bj disastrous floods. The 
exoossive rainfall caused muob siokneas among the people; 
and at tbe height of the famine smalUpox bad broken ou^ to 
which the young Naw&b himself fell a Tiotim. As late as 
Soptembor, it was reported that the people near Oossimbasar 
wore suffering from want of food. In October tbe prospect 
brightened; and on the 14th December the Oovemment could 
inform the Oourt of Directors that the famine bad entirely 
oeased. 

The measures adopted to relieve the starving population in 
the oity of Maishidftbftd appear very inadequate when judged by 
the modern standard. Tbe account of tbe Baokergunge rice 
received shows only Rs. 1,24,606 expended on its purchase. 
A further sum of Be. 87,000 was sanctioned for tbe graluitOTis 
distribution of rice; but of this sum tbo Company was to pay 
only Us. 40|000| or loss than half, tbo remaining portion being 
defrayed by tbe Naw&b and hie Ministers. This sum was 
however, far exceeded; and Mr. Beoher writes pathetically to 
beg the Oonnoil to believe that ** neither humanity nor policy 
would admit of a stop being put to the dietributioa eirlier than 
was done.*’ He continues, “ I have only to observe nat these 
gentlemen (Muhammad Reea Kb&n and bis olfloers). independent 
of this distribution, helped to preserve tbe lives of mauy by their 
obaritable donations, as, I believe, did every man of property 
in these parts. Indeed, a man must have had a heart of stone 
that had tbe ability and would have refused his mite for the 
relief of such miserable objects as constantly presented themselves 
to our view. 1 understand it to be esteemed good policy in all 
(Governments to preserve tbe lives of the people; ou this principle 
of humanity the distribution of rice took plaoe." 

Id the famine year of 1866 the district of Murshid&b&d lay 
just outside the limits of extreme saifering. The neighbouring 
distriots to the south, Nadia and Burdwftn, experienced all the 
severity of the dearth; but in Murshid&bftd Itself no lives were 
lost from starvation, and Government relief was never required. 
The following paragraphs are taken from the Report of the 
Famine Ooramissioners:— 

Tbe preeauie of high prices was much felt in this distriot, 
rice selling at from 7 to 9 seers per rupee in part of Juue, 
July, and part of August; but very great relief was afforded 
by native liberality. The rich Hindustani merohants settled in 
tbe neighbourhood of Murshid&b4d (R&i Dbanpat Singh and 
others), and several of the wealthier residents of that oity and 
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df the sifitor town of Berbampore distribated food largely to the 
poor; and a rich and beneyolent widow, the R&ni Swarzmmayi, 
dutinguiehed herself by great liberality at Beverol different 
ploocs. Tjp to a certain date it was hoped that there would 
be no ootual famine; but iu the oouree of July it was found 
that much local distreae was b^gioning to appear in the south¬ 
eastern corner of the district adjacent to Kadia. The local 
oonunittee, presided over by the Oommisaiuner, immediately sent 
ont food, and an active native offioer was specially deputed to 
ascertain the facta acd superintend the operations. The distress 
was for a short time very considerable, but it was relieved by an 
ample distribution of food. Eight feeding centres were estabUshed, 
and at one of tiieee the number receiving rations was at one time 
as high os 1,800 penose, mostly women acd ohildien. The plan 
was adopted of giving to eaoh three days' uncooked food at a 
time, and thus muoh of the inoonvenienoe of the feeding oentree 
wos avoided ; but, of course, this required fuller supplies and 
better superintendence than was available in the districts where 
the famine was moat severe. The indulgence doea not seem to 
have been abused, for as soon as the early rice crop was out, the 
dialrees oeosed, and tbo relief operations were discontinued. The 
relief in this district was entirely supplied from private funds, 
without any aid from the North-West fund, the G-overnment, or 
any other external source.” 

The famine of 1874 was also felt only to a slight extent in of 
the district of Murshidftb&d, which again lay on the border-land 1B74. 
of the distressed area. The price of rioe uodoabtediy rose very 
high, and the export of this grain from the river marts of the 
district towards the north-west entirely ceased; but the crisis was 
tided over without recourse to relief operations on a grand scale. 

The intervention of Government was limited to the grant of an 
extraordicary sum of Bs. 75,000 to the Distriot Boad Cess Com- 
xiiittee, which was devoted to constructive works wherever a 
demand for labour arose. Charitable relief was also given in¬ 
directly from this source, and no further operaliocs were required 
to mitigate the distress. Further references to the conditions 
obtaining in this famine are given, for comparative purposes, in 
the following account of the famine of 1897, which is condensed 
from the final report of the Collector (Mr. E. Y. Levinge, i.o.8.). 

The oonditions prevailing prior to the oommenoement of Fftinlosot 
distress in 1897, and the causes which led up to it, were some- 
what similar to those which preceded the famine of 1874. 

There were the same antecedent failures or partial failures of crops, 
and the same oonditions as to rainfall, but prioea at tbo latter end 
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of 1896 aud in 1697 were much higher than in 1874. There was 
this further difforence, that in 1874 the distress affected chiefly the 
lUrh countiy on the western side of the Bb&girathi, on which 
dman or winter rice is grown, wheroos in 1897 the affected area 
was that portion of the Sadar subdmsion which lies to the east 
of the BhBgIratbi and is known as the B&gri, together with a 
narrow strip on the west of the river in the K&ndi subdiyiaion. 
Over the greater part of this tract the obiof crops are the am or 
eorly rice, followed by a oold-wcather crop, but on the low land 
to the south-east of the district, over whac is known os the 
K&lautar, the only crop is dman rioe, which here depends entirely 
on floods. 

Short rainfall and the lowness of the rivers in lb96 led to a 
partial failure of the autumn and vnnter crops of tliat year and 
of the /ihadoi crop of 1896, the aveiage outturn of which did not 
exceed 8 onnas, while in ports of the affected tract it completely 
failed. In 1896 there was an early oessation) of the rains, and 
the rivers were so low that only a small portion of the K&lontar 
was flooded. The result was an almost complete fniluro of the 
rioe crop over a portion of the Jl&lantar and a partial failure 
in the B&rh, wbioh was only saved from being a complete failure 
by a good fall of rain in the middle of September. Owing to 
this rain, the outturn of winter rioe in the B&rh was about 9 
annas, but tbe average outturn for the distriot did not exceed 
7 annas. The difBoulties of tbe people wore increased by 
the failuro of the blaroh “bund,” wliich kept many of the silk 
filatures in the affected area closed at a time when distress was 
beooming eonte, and by tbo almost total failure of the mango 
crop, tho outturn of which did not exoeed 2 annas. 

The statement below oomparrs the outturns of tbe various 
orops in 1896-96 and 1896-97 with those of 1878-74 


Crop. 

160S-96. 

189S-S7. 

1878-74. 
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There is no doubt that oonditions in 1897 were worse than 
in 1874, for not only had the previous failure of orops been 
greater, but prices were muoh higher than in 1874. The 
poor nus crop in tbo B&gri in 1896 was praotically exboostod 
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before the Aman IiorTesting oommencod, and io many villages 
the people had to draw on the R&rh for their supply of rioe even 
as early as November. The first indications of distress appeared, 
about December, in an inoreosing number of beggars, in numerous 
petitions for employment or relief, and in thousands of applioa- 
tions for agiicultiiraL loons, which poured in continuously for 
the next throe months. 

TosUworks were opened in February, the maximum wages 
wbioh the workers were allowed to earn in a day being anuas 
for a task of 66 oubio feet. In spite of the severity of the task 
and the small wages allowed, the nnmbois rapidly inoreosed, and 
people who bnd novor done this sort of work boforo oame to the 
relief works. Towards the end of April it was found neoeasary 
to convert the test-works into ordinary relief works under the 
Famine Code. Tlie distribution of gratuitous relief was com- 
monoed in Maroh in llarwa and Bharatpur thauas, the most 
severely a^eoted poHion of the district. The distress was felt 
chiefly by the landleee and labouring classes, and by those who in 
ordinary years depend on the oharity of their rioher neighbours 
for Bubsistenoe. The olotdng of several of the silk filatures in the 
Barwa and Bharatpur tlianas also deprived numbers of Libourers 
of employment at a time when it was most needed. 

By the middle of Jane the distress was at its height, and the 
prioe of common rioo ranged from C to 7} seers per rupee in the 
affected area. New relief centres were opened at Nawftda at the 
end of April and later on at Jolangi. The whole of the Sadar 
subdivision was more or less affected, and where oiroles were 
not opened, relief was administered by private persons and 
members of tho Beliof Gommitteo. It was not until the pros¬ 
pects of the af(i crop wore assured at the end of July that the 
pressure began to abate, and the relief operations were gradually 
relaxed. By the end of August when the new ous oame into 
the market, prices began to fall, and the neoeesity for relief was 
virtually at on end. 

The serioiisly affected portion comprised an area of about 
205 square miles, with a population of about 125,000. The 
percentage of the population of this tract in receipt of gratnitoos 
relief was 2‘29, while in the most offeoted portion, vis., the 
D&dpur oirole, nearly 4 per cent, were thus relieved. Test and 
regular relief works hdped to maintain an aggregate number 
of 384,000 adult male uo its at a cost of Rs. 66,000, inolosive 
of establishment charges, which amounted to Bs. 6,000. Tito 
work consisted of the raising and repairs of main roads, the 
oonstruotion of village roads and tho excavation or re-excavation 

I 
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of tanks. Substantial relief was glvea by private persons 
whose publio spirit the OoLleotor acknowledged as foUoffs i— 
** This distriot is fortunate in poa^essing many wealthy and publio- 
spirited samlndilrs who are alwajs ready to oo-operate liberally 
io any luoosuroe for the relief of distress. A large number of 
tanks have been exoavated all over the distriot, and epeoially in 
the Sadar subdivision, by private individuals; and, although 
1 have no statisiioe of the amount expended and the number of 
persons omployed, it is probable that some 6,000 or 6,000 persona 
have thus found employment at a time when the distrosa was at 
its greatest. Whore so many have been oonspiouooa for their 
oharity, it is difficult to particularize, but 1 may speoially mention 
the late Mab&rani Swarnomayi, whose death ooourr^ on the 
26th August, the very day on which the relief operations 
oloBod in this distriot; the Nawab Boh&dur of &lur8hid&b&d, 
Bai SiUh Ohaud Nahar Bah&dur, Bai Budh Singh Dudboria 
Bahadur of Azimganj, B&bu Jogendra N&rkyaa Bai of L&lgola, 
Bibi U&ni Mena Xum&ri and B&bu Narpat Singh and many 
others. There can he no question that, had it not been fur all 
this private oharity. Government relief operations would have 
been required on a far more estenaive scale.’^ 

No non-working dopendants were relieved on the relief works, 
and no Government funds were expended in gratuitous relief. 
The whole of the gratuitous relief and of the rolief in exobange 
for work was conducted by the members of the District Charit¬ 
able Belief Committee, assisted by official agency, and was met 
from Bubsoriptions raised within the distriot, supplemontod by a 
grant of Be. 10,000 from the Oeutrol Committee in Calcutta. 
The total expenditure of the Committee on gratuitous relief, in 
round numbers, was Bs, 46,000, of which rather more than 
Bs. 13,000 represented the sale-prooeeds of jute string aud silk 
and ootton cloth worked up in ruturu for the relief granted. The 
total number of persons relieved by the Committee was about 
720,000, which is oquivalont to 120,000 persons relieved for 
30 days. Begarding the work of the Committee, the Collector 
wrote:—** The relief of spinners and weavers of ooorse silk ia a 
special feature of tho Committee’s operations. These are among 
the poorest of the population of the distriot, and oven as early as 
November last tbo probability of great distress among them was 
specially brought to iny notioe. The ooarso silks, ouUod malkaa^ 
are worn chiefly in the Mar&tha country, but, owing to the 
prevalenoo of the plague in the Bombay Freaidenoy, the matAa- 
weaving indiutry suffered au almost total oollapse. As those 
weavers ore not cultivators aud have no other means of livelihood, 
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the distress »mong them was very great. The OommiUee gave 
employment to 160 families of weavere (oonsisting of about 
700 persons), and through them, direotlj and indireotlj, to 
1,200 spixmere. To hlr. Mulcharji is due the credit of the 
uooess of these operations. He induced the weavers to weave 
coarse silks in imitation uf Assam silk, and these have been 
readily bought up both locally and in Oaloutto.*’ 

The following statement gives the salient statistioe of this 
famioo and of the famine of 1874:—* 
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Floods are of common ooourrenoe in'the district, especially Fioods. 
in the low*lj^ing B&gri or eastern half, whioh is situated t^iween 
the Bbigirathi and the Ganges. These inundatious are caused, 
not hy excess of local rainfall, hut by the rising of the rivers 
before they enter the district. Owing to the course of the rivors 
and the general slopo of the country, whioh is on the whole 
towards the rivers, a rise in their waters oan rarely affeot the 
whole of the district; and the 6oods that ooour have seldom been 
80 serious as to cause a general doatruotion of the crops. 

In the western part of the district, where the rivers partake 
more or less of the nature of hill torrents, and are subject to 
sadden and dangerous freshets, they often overtop their bai^, and 
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flood the adjoining land in a single night, their fall being as rapid 
08 their rise. During the latter end of August 1884 the Mor 
burst one of its embonkments, and flooded the town of E&ndi 
and the surrounding country, creating oonsiderablo alorm but 
doing little damage, except to the roads. The inundation lasted 
only twenty«foar hours, daring which time the greater part of the 
town was under water to u dopth of two to three feet. There is 
no doubt, however, that the notion of the flood, apart from the 
slight inoonvenienoe and damage to property inseparable from 
SHoh a sudden inrush of water, was distinotly beneOoial. The 
drainage ohannels, which are very imporfeotly cleansed in ordinary 
years, were thoroughly flashed, while many tanks were purifled 
by an acoessinn of fresh water. The cultivators also benefited 
largely and reaped such orops as they had not had for years. 

The earliest flood of which I have bc»on ablo to find a detailed 
record is dosorlbed as follows in tho Cakutla OazeUe of 29th 
September 1786;—“Wo ore sony to learu by letter from 
Murshidabad that, in consequenoe of the unusual lieigbt of tiie 
river (which has been such as was never known in the memory 
of man), the groat river had overflowed its banks and laid lire 
country between tho city end Bogwangola entirely under water; 
and had, by the ohannol of Aokbarpore Lake, even penetrated 
the eastern parts of the city; that from the same unfortunate 
cause some of the dykes on tho Oossimbosar river hod likewise 
given way below tho Derhnmporo oantonments; and that the 
water from these two souroea having joined, had ovorflowod all 
that part of tho country and had oomo up to the walls of the 
OossimbaTor filature.’* 

Serious floods are known to have ooourred in the years 
1823,1834,1838,1848, 1850 and 1866 ; but the flood of I82dt 
whioh the OoUeotor desoribed os the most destructive on record > 
was the only one that may be said to have oausod any general 
destruction of the orops. No doflnite information, however, 
is now forthcoming os to its extent. Suoh is also the oose with 
the inundations that ooourred in subsequent years until 1870. 

In that year the embankments at Lalitikuri on the Bh&girathi 
gave way, and the flood water swept across the district into Nadia. 
In the BSgri, or eastern half of the district, a great portion of 
the atu rioe orop was destroyed by the floods; aud noorly all tbe 
d/nan rioe growing in the low lauds was submerged and lost. 
Tho rioe orop, however, in the Birh or western half of the district 
was good, and the outturn is stated to have been above the 
average. The oold-weatlter orops in many parts of the district 
were destroyed by a third rise in the rivers. Although the crops, 
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especially rice, were defioieot, there waa plenty of food in the 
diatriot for those who could procure it. This, however, was by 
uo meauB an easy matter for many of the suffering ouUivators, 
who were living on mdehdns, or bamboo platforms raised above the 
waters. It was found necessary to uudertako relief operations* 

These, however, only entailed an expenditure of Es. 3,000, for the 
land in many parts was heneBted by tlio rioh deposit of silt left 
by the receding water's. While tlie orops in low-lying places wore 
(dmost entirely destroyed by submersion, the poosants elsewhere 
were congratulating themselves that the floods iiad brought down 
an abundant supply of water, which enabled them to raiso a larger 
quantity of rice from their lands than they had obtained W 
several years past. On the more exposed lands in the north, the 
doetruolion of the growing oiops was great, but the aouthern part 
of the district, which is by its situation inaooefsible to any over¬ 
whelming rush of flood water, bore an unusually fine harvest. 

There were also high floods in I88fl aud ISdO. In the former 
year the embankment breached at Lalit&kuri on the 2drd August, 
and water passed through it until the end of September. For 
three weeks the discharge through the breach was at the enormous 
rate of 60,000 cubic feet por second, aud on tUh September the 
Jnlangi rose nearly 29 feet above its lowest hot*woatber level, 
lu 1890 there was a similar inundation due to tho LaliUkuri 
embankment bui'sting again. There were also heavy floods in 1904, 
when the whole of the Xj&lgola thaun in the Jangipur subdivision, 
the Bhagw&ugoln thana in the Xi&lbagh subdivision, and parts of 
the Sadar and £&ndi subdivisions woro afleoted. Some fifty 
villages in the west of the L&lgola thana and tho whole of the 
Bhogw&ugola thana woro submergod owing to breaches in the 
embankment, and the water did not subside till after a moulh. 

Great damage was done to the an$ and dman crops, and grants 
of money and advances of agricultural loans had to be made for 
the relief of the distressed. The lost severe iuundation occurred in 
1907, when the Lalit&kuri embankment gave way in theL&lbigh 
subdivision, and there was a partial failure of the winter rice 
crop. 

The PubUo Works Department maintains a long line of 
embankments along the Bh&girathi, the object of which is to Mms. 
prevent the country on the oast bank from being flooded by the 
spill of that 'river, It cannot be gainsaid that both the railway 
and the country are protected from inundation by these embank¬ 
ments, but the propriety of maintoiDlng them has been oalled 
in question on the ground that the land whioK would other* 
wise be flooded is thereby deprived of its supply of fertilising 
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eilt, while the river, being oonSned to its bod, deposits its silt 
Ibero, nnd thus gradually raises itself above the level of the 
Borrounding country. It is also reported that watur-Ioggiog 
ooours in the north of the Lftlbfigh snbdivisiou during the rainy 
Booson, when water rises above the level of the housoe in villages 
below the Gfovornmont embankments. The principal embank¬ 
ment extends from Bhagw&ugola to Plassey and is 57 milos long. 
Other lengths of embankments maintain^ by the Xhiblio Works 
Ooportment are from Kulgitobi to BbognSUgola, 15 miles, and 
from Bhogw&ngola to Dadrofiti, 10| miles. 

There are also a namber of marginal embankments niaiu- 
tained by zamiod^ in order to prevent the rivers overflowing 
their banks and flooding the country below tliem. They are 
oooBsionally breached; but groat as is the immediate injury 
caused by such aooidenta they aro often aooompanied by oom- 
pensations. f^h and rich deposits of silt are usually brought 
in by the inundation, fertilising and raising the soil. Tbo 
reverse effect, however, is sometimes produced, for a layer of sand 
may impoverish what was before productive land 

That the private embankments are not always in an offloient 
state, and that breaches are easily caused in them, is apparent from 
tbo description given in Colonel Oaatrell’s Report on JUunkidAhad 
** Accidents to these h&ndh» often ooour; rats are particularly 
destructive to them; oattle passing and repasring out them; aud 
the inhahitants negloot to repair the breach in time. The fisher¬ 
men of the interior bih and khAU have also often the credit of 
oomlog in the night and making small outs in them, to secure a 
fresh influx of fish from the large rivers to supply their fishing 
grounds. A very small Injury sutfioes to destroy a hAndh in a 
Stogie night; the end of a sharp bamboo tbrust through is quite 
enough.*’ 

ITie early MS. records of the Board of Bevenue are full 
of letters oonoeming the embankments of Murshid&b&d. It was, 
in theory, the duty of the neighbouring landowners to maintain 
them in good order, and to repair the breaches which were caused 
by the floods almost every suooessive year. At a matter of foot, 
the Qovemment was habitually compelled by the default of the 
ramlnd&rs to undertake the work, and was left to recover the 
expenditure from the parties primarily liable as best it oould. On 
some oooasions money was advanced to the xamfnd&rs, but more 
commonly a speoial offloer was told ofl to make the requisite 
repairs. In the year 1800, the OoUeotor was directed to famish 
the Superintendent of Embankments with Rs. 32,788 for the neoes- 
sary repairs of that year; and was authorized to put up for sale the 
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lands of the zamlnd&rs, in order to reoo>er the balanoe due on this 
account for the preceding year. In the same year, the ^OTernment 
undertook the oonstruotion of a new embankment at Kalig&obha 
at its own ooef» and gave oompensation to the zamlnd&rs for the 
land thne acquired. It would appear that this was the first 
embankment in Bengal oonatruoted with ixfkki (masonry) elnioes^ 
for it was represooted as a model oa this account to the Oolleotor 
of Jessure. In those days extraordinary measures were demanded 
to protect the exposed dty of Mursbidi&b&d. The banks of the 
Bhigirathi just abore the oity were the eepecinl charge of the 
Supsrintondent of Embankments, who soems to liaye been in some 
sense independent of tlie ordinary executive ofBoial, whether callod 
Ohiel or Collector, and to have been entrusted with the general 
sanitary supervision of the oity.* 

* la 1800, fchc SuperiutondeuS of Enbonkmanti wrote e letixr to tlie fioerd 
rogitrdlDg tbe removal of certolo hocut j and in the following jeer bo |maeot«d 
a roport respnetin; tbe Ailing npof hollowe In tbe dip of Muvbldibfd. 
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OHAPTEB VII. 

liJSNTd, WAGES AND PllIOBS. 

The rents paid by the onltivators Tary aooordiog to the 
fertility and situation of their land, and also according to the 
crops grown. They differ widely in different parts of the 
distriot, being lowest in the Sadar and Jangipur subdivisions 
and highest in tho K&ndi sabdivision, where rice and wheat 
lands bring in from Be. 7>8 to Bs. 18, and mulberry and sugar¬ 
cane lands from Bs. 12 to Bs. 24 an acre. In the Sadar sub¬ 
division, on the other hand, the rent of rioe and wheat lauds 
ranges between Be. 1-2 and Bs. 9, of land growing pulses 
between Bs. 2-4 and Bs. 3, of sugar-oane land between Be. 3 and 
Bs. 7-8, and of mulberry land between Bs. 1-12 and Bs. 12 on 
acre. The rents paid in the other two snbdivisions ore as follows* 
In the Jangipnr subdivision, rioe and wheat land fetches from 
Bs. 8-12 an acre upwards, mulberry land from Be. 1-12 to 
Bs G-8, and land bearing pulse crops from Bs. 8 to Bs. 3-12. 
Id the Lslbagh subdivisioD, the rent of rioe and wheat land 
ranges from Ks. 6 upwards, while the average rent of mulberry 
land is Ba 7-S and that of pulse land Bs. 2-4. As there has 
not yet been a general settlement of the district, which would 
fuml^ accurate intormatiou regarding the actual rents paid, 
these Sgures are only approximate. The average inoidonco of 
rent throughout the distiiot is about Bs. 3 per oultivated acre. 

The utbandi tonuro, whiob is also known under the expres¬ 
sive name of /as/» jam%t is found in tho south of the district, 
mostly in diirat. The peouliority of this tenure oouaists in the 
oircumstanco that the cultivator only pays rent for tho quautity 
of land that be may happen to have estivated during the year; 
if it lies fallow, no rent is paid. These tenures are usually 
created for short terms, and are then renewed, often at rack rents. 

Prodnoe rents ore also paid imder the barga or bhdg system. 
The barg&dsy who abound in every part of the distriot, form a 
special class of the ogrioultural population. They possess rights, 
which amount almost to a metayer species of tenure, in the lands 
which they cnltivate. Tho conditions of their holdiog ore, that 
they retain a fixed share of the produce, which is usually one-half, 
and supply both seed aud cattle for oultivation. Such is tho general 
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oatlino of the hhdg ^stem, wbioh admits of many rariatioDB of 
detail. The owner of the land and the bargAii may oontiibate 
in varying proportions to the expenses of onltivation, and their 
shares of the outtnm may vary in a corresponding proportion. 

The marginal table, ehowiag the daily wages paid for diflerent w sore. 
— - n — olassee of lahoor 
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receives a much 

higher wage. With these figures may be compared those 
of 1872-73, when the daily rate of wagos was—masons 8 to 
4 annas, carpenters 4 annas, blacksmiths 4 annas 8 pies, male 
ooolies 2 to 2^ annas, and female coolies anna. Half a 
century ego the scale of wages was even lower, for tbo returns 
for lti58 show that coolies received about Es. 3 per month; 
egrionltural labourers, Es. 4, paid partly in food; smiths for 
agrioultural implements, Es. 6; smiths in towns, Bs. 6-8; briok- 
layers, Es. 6-3; carpenters in the country, Bs. 6, and carpenters 
in the towns, Es. 6*8. 

Agrioultural day-labourers, wbo are largely employed in 
cultivating the lands of others, are pmd money wages in the 
majority of cases, and always in the sowing season ; but at 
haiwofit time they receive a certain share of the crop. When 
so remnuerated, they are called h'ithdm. The krithdni, though 
receiving a portion of the produce, supply their manual laboui^ 
only, and do not contribute in furnisHng either the cattle or 
any portion of the seed, nor have they any interest whatever 
in the land. They ore to be carefully distiaguiabod from the 
bwgAiii already referred to. 
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PaioRS. Statistics of tho prices paid for yariouB artiolos of food in each 
subdivision during the lost fortnight of Koroii from 1893 to 
1912 will be found in the B volumoj which forms a stotistioal 
appendix to this volnmo. As is well known, there has boon a 
general riso of prices during tho present century, with one notable 
oxooption, tho price of solthnving fallen considerably owing to 
tho roduotion of the duty. Prices were particularly high in tho 
five years 1906«10, after which they fell, and reached the 
maximum in 1008, whon common rice sold nt 7 seers 15 ohittftoks 
per rupee (daring the Inst fortnight in March) in the Sadnr sub¬ 
division, at 7 seers 12 ohitlaoks in L&lbagh, nt 9 seers 8 ohittacks 
in Jangipiir and at 8 seers 4 oliitUoks in !C&ndi. The average 
price was but little higher in the famine of 1897, wbon it was 
7ito8 seers, and was much leas in the famine of 1874, vis., 12 soors 
2 ohittaoks.* 

That tbo people should be able to witlistand the prMsure 
of SQch prices without any relief being neoessary appears to 
show that their reaouroos and staying power have incroosod 
greatly. If further proof of this statement bo needed, it may 
be mendoned that in 1871 the Oolleotor reported that famine 
rates would be reached when ordinary rioe was selliug at 10 seers 
per rupee*: at that point the ordinary .-rate of labourers* 
wagoe (Ra. 4 a month) would, ho considered, be insufficient to 
provide the neoossarios of life, and Govornmont aid would be 
required. Tho rote of 10 seers per rupee was, however, reached 
in each of the years 1907-09 without any scarcity oosuing. 

Prevloua to 1870 the price of rioe stood at wbat now seem 
extraordinarily low figures. If a line be drawn at the year 
1855-56, it will be found that tho average price of common rioe 
for the twenty years preceding that date was 43 seers 1 ohittaok 
for the rupee, while in the subsequent fourteen j'ears the price 
averaged 27 seers 5^ ohittacks for tho rupee. It may not ho out 
of plaoe to mention here that, aooozding to the Muhammadan 
ohronioloTS, the prioe of unhuaked paddy in the dty of Murshida- 
b&d during the rule of Murshid E.uU HhSa, in the early part of 
tho seventeenth oentury, was four mannds for the rupee. 

Wsiontt rpiie standard of weight is universally the seer, of whioh the 
fraotions and multiples are always constant. The seer itself, 
however, varies greatly in diCforent parte of tho district. These 
variatioDB are commonly expressed in terms of the Md; the fc/d 
ie the weight of a rupee, and is thus ultimately the theo¬ 
retical unit of weight. The standard seer, which is equivalent 

a For Uio prieei to each month daring ttioto two fatnloM, no tbo table in tho 
pncodlog chapter. 
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to 2*205 pounds OToirdupois, and contains 80 toldt, is in iise in 
the towns. In the villages, the seor is usuollj ostiraated to 
contain 82^ told»; but in some parts of the K&ndi subdivision it 
oontains only 58 i toldUy and in other parte 60 toid». The denom- 
ioatioDS of the seer are os follow s 1 ohhitdk; 4 

eJihatdh s 1 pod; ^podi ss I seer; 5 seers s 1 pamii 8 pateris 
a 1 mannd. 

The measure of distanoo isi'^lS buruU (iDoho8)a: I kalh 
(oubit); 2 hdifta^X gaz (yard); 2 gozis s 1 nal or kdiha ; 20 kdthdt 
or 80 kdiht a 1 r/rsf or bighd; 88 r/isis ss I kos (two miles); 
i k09 = 1 jotfon. The above terms are primarily applioabie to 
linear measure. The table of square measure, which is based 
upon them, isi^ld chAatdk%=sl hdthd; 20 kdlhd8 = l bigM. The 
standard bigAd is preoisely equivalent to 14,400 square feet, or 
1,600 square yards, whi(^ ie one third of the l<!ngli^ acre. This 
bighd is reported to be the one most oommonly adopted in all parts 
of the district. Li Plassey (Pallsi), however, a second 

bighd is in use by the fide o! the standard bighd, which is esti¬ 
mated to oontain 17,666 square feet, or 1,968 square yards, 
equivalent to '405 of an aoro. A second loool bighd is said to be 
in force in oertoio villages of pargana Kumarprat&p, composed in 
the roitular way of 80 hdt/is, but eaoh of these hdths is 19^ instead 
of 18 inohes. This bighd would therefore oontain 16,888 square 
feet, or 1,878 square yards, equivalent to *888 of an acre. 

Measures of quantity proper aro not much in use, as oonmodi- 
ties, almoet without exception, are sold by weight and not by 
quantity. Paddy is however sold by quantity, in baskets, each 
ot whioh contains a certain recognised volume or capaoity. The 
denominations of the paddy baskets are as follow:—20 hdiudt 
or erit ss 1 bi$; 16 tie = X pouM* oi kahdn. 

The European measure of time is in use in the towns. The 
Indian meBsuree of time ore those: 7| danda$ m 1 prahar; 
8 praharz s 1 dihd-rdi (a day and night); 7 tiibd-rdi s 1 naptdha 
(a week); 2 iaptdhoi s 1 pakiha (a fortnight). The mdi,ot 
month, variee from 29 to 32 days. The hatiar, or year, consists 
of twelve months or 365 days. When compared with English 
standards, the dawh is made equal to 24 minutee, and the prahar 
to 3 hours. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

INDTI8TBIE5, MANUPA0IUEE8 AND TBADE. 

Tbe retiims of occupatious miide at the codbub of 1911 show 
that 953,000 persons or 70 per oent. of the popolation are 
supported by agrioulture, 167,000 or 11 per cent, by industries, 
106,000 or 8 per cent, by oommeroe (inoluding transport) and 
18,000 or J per oent. by the professions and liberal arts. 

Of those maintained by agriculture, 12,000 subsist by income 
derived from the rent of agrioultursl land, i.<%, consist of landlords 
and their fomilioa, 673,000 aro oultivotors and 261,000 are farm 
servants and field lat^urore. or their dependants. Taking the 
figures for actual workers only, there are 8,000 landlords, 196,000 
cultivators and 94,000 agricultural labourers: in other words, 
there ore 15 landlords and 482 agrioultural labourers to every 
thousand mltivators. In addition to these, there are 62,000 
persons supported by the allied pursuits of pasturage and oattle- 
keeping, induding all those engaged in the care and keep of 
farm-stock, such os breeders and herdsmen, and also thoeo who 
sell tnilk, pAl and batter—for it is usually a matter of obauoe 
whether a man who keeps cows is returned os a oattle-keeper 
or a milkman. The aggregate of those who obtain a livelihood 
by fishing la 34,000, vis., 23,000 who wore returned as fishermen 
and ll,0u0 os fish^dealers. The two latter groups may be taken 
as connoting the same oooupation, for though some livu by fishing 
only, and others retail but do not oatoh fish, the great majority, 
at least among the Hindus, catch fish and also sell them. The 
Husalmfins, though they catoh fish, are usnally not fish vendors. 

Altogether 46,000 persons, or over a fourth of thoeo supported 
by industrial oooupations, are engaged in, or are dependent on 
those engaged in, textile industries. By far the most important 
textile industry is silk spinning and weaving, which is the means 
of I livelihood of 27,0U0 persons: of these, 14,000 are aotuol 
workers. Cotton spinning and weaving, onoe so important a 
factor in tbe eoonomio life of the peasantry, now supports only 
16,000 persons, of whom 6,000 are workers. Tbe domestio work 
of lioe pounding and husking, which is carried on almost exclu* 
eively by women, aooounts for 31,000 persons. The total number 
of those who oome under tbe head of “ Transport ** is 20,000, of 
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whom 5,000 are boat^ownere and boatmen and their familiea. 

Work on the roada, e.g.^ as onrtmen, pdiki-hefaers and Inbouren 
engaged in road oonstmotion and repair, with their dependants, 
provides for 18,000. 801*7100 in the publio loroe and in different 
branohee of the public adnuuiatration furnishes nearly 12,000 
persons with their daily bread, or 6,000 lees than tho profcaaions 
and liberal arts. 

The roturns for aoiual workers under this latter head ara 
intereeting ns ahowing how small a fraction of tho population 
are engaged in professional, artistic and sdentiQo pursuits, either 
bocaose they are not suffidontly well educated or bocauso they 
are debarred by want of means, opportunity or training, or by 
traditional custom, from following them, or because they do not 
Bad them sufiEoiently attractive or lucrative. The total number 
of workers in the professions and liberal arts is only 7,447, nearly 
a third (2,123) of whom consist of persons haring some religions 
avocation, such as priests, religious mendioants, temple servants, 
etc. A larger number (2,657) is returned as engaged in 
medical pursuits, but 1,500 of them are ordinary midwives; the 
actual number of medical practitioners, including dentists, 
oculists and veterinary surgeons (who may be iguoront cattle* 
doctors), is mly 921. 

The legal profession has only 364 adherents, iuoluding 
lawyers' olorks and touts, in addition to barristers, ploaders and 
mukhtirs, while those who are grouped together under the head 
** Letters, Arts and Scienoea'* aggregate 1,294. This latter 
Bgure cannot ho regarded as a large one, considering that 
there are over 1^ million persons in the diatriot, and that 
the head comprises a wide range of pursuita, e.g.^ music, 
paiuting, acting, dancing, architecture, eogiueering, etc. It may 
be noted, moreover, that the great majority of those returned 
under this head oonsist of muaioians, aotors, dancers and singers, 
many of whom have attained no high level in art, and that the 
total of the remainder, including anthors, artists, photographers, 
astrologers, astronomers, botanists, arohitoots, surveyors, engineers 
and their employes, is only 65. 

Domestic service provides for 32,000 persons, while the 
nnmbor of those living on private inoome is 2,000 and of those 
engaged in or dependent on unproductive pursuits, suoh os 
beggars and prostitutes, 12,000. 

The statistics of ooouputirn oompiled &om the returns mode Iksoi. 
at the census, while indicating the main functional distribution 
of the people, furnish meagre information oonoeming indivU 
dpal industries apd manufactures. To remedy this defeot, a4 
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industrial oensus was held in 19U, oonourrently with the general 
census, i,$., the owners, managers and agents oi iudnstrial works, 
omploying 20 persons or more, submitted returns in which, 
inier alia^ the number of their employes at the date of the census 
was entered. Those returns, of course, only referred to the state 
of affairs on that dole, when some ooDOorns may have been olused 
and others not in full work, wbilo others, on the other band, 
may have had a larger number of operatives than usual. 

Even BO, the results are sufliolent to 8h(*w, beyond possibility 
of a doubt, that there aro few large organised industries in the 
distriot, and that, with the exception of the silk industry, their 
operations hevo no preteooe to magnitude. Altogether, there 
were only 26 oonoerns employing 5,080 hands, and of theeo 
23 wei'O silk filatures with 4,007 employes. The remaining 
three conoerns oonsisted of an oil mill, a brick and tile 
manufactory and a factory which was olaasified under the 
head of iron and steel works; the aggregate unmbor of their 
employds was only 173. 

Ivcvi* ^Ik industry has been the principal non^agrioiiltural 

Tsi» Avn industry in MurshidSb&d for the last three centuries. It was 
this which attracted the East India (Company to the district, 
8ilk whore its enterprise was stimulated by oompetition with the 
manu* Dutob, French and Armenians. The centre of the industry 
/aekue. Cosstmbazar, whore the Company started a factory at about 
1658. At first the operations were on a small scale: according 
to Beruier, the Butch employed 700 or 800 persons in their 
factory at Cossimbassr, and the English and other aierobants as 
many more. It soon began to develop with European capital and 
organisation. In 1670 a factor *' well skilled in silk was sent out 
from England to Oossimbasar, and in 1681, wbeu the Chief was 
Job Oharnook, the future founder of Calcutta, out oi £d30,000 
sent out by the East India Company os ** investment” to Bengal, 
£140,000 was aesignod to Oossimbazar. From this time forward 
the Oumpany made unremitting elforts to foster serioullure 
and extend the trade in silk, udlil by 1776 ** Bengal silk drove 
all competitors, except Italian and China silks, out of the 
English market. 

The value of the trade to this distriot may be realised from 
the faot that, in the time of All Yardi Khftn, raw silk to 
the value of 87^ lakhs was annually entered in the Custom 
House books at Hurshid&b&d. This is exolusivo of the European 
investments, which were not entered there, as being either duty 


* Qsogbegsu's SUh i» Indim, p, 6. 
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free or pajing duty at Hooghly. As regards the European 
Inveetmenta, we find that, in 1763» out of & total of 40 iokhs 
required as odyanoes for investment/’ the Cosimbaaar auranfft or 
filatures demanded 9 lakhs, or os maoh as any other two 
agencies ezoepliog Calcutta itself. Colonel Eennetl again wrote 
(cir. 1779) as follows:—“ Ccssimbasor is tlie general market of 
Bengal silk, and a great quantity of silk and ootton stuffs are 
mauufaotured here, whioh are oironlated throughout great part 
of Asia; of the unwrougbt silk, 300,000 or 4O0,OC0 lbs. weight 
is ooDBumed in the European manofaotones.” Tho filatures and 
maohinery of the Company at this time wme estimated to be 
worth twenty lakhs of rupees. Another important centre was 
Jongipur, where silk filatures were esiablished as early os 1778; 
it w'os described by liord Yalentia in 1802 as ‘Hbe greatest silk 
station of the East. lodiou Company with 600 fumsces and 
giving employmeut to 3,000 persons.” The Company oontinued 
its operations until 1835, whan it gave up its oonmeroial 
monopoly. After this, large European firms, suoh as Messrs. 
Watson & Oo., James Lyall & Co., Louis Payen & Co. 
and tho Bengal Silk Company, oamo into the field. 

The following account of the iodustry, whioh was given in 
tho SlaiisOeal lieportfr for May 1876, is of interest as showing 
the proportions it had then attained: it must, however, be remem* 
bored that at that time the district oontained the B&mpur H&t 
subdivision, whioh has since been transferred to Birbhum. 

“ There are 45 filatures belonging to or under the tuanogemeni 
of Europeans in Murshid&b&d distriot, and 67 filatures belonging 
to natives. The number of basins iu the former is not less than 
3,500; and in the latter not less than 1,600, making a total of 
5,100 basins. In addition to these, there aro some 97 small 
filatures worked by natives iu their homes, containing about 200 
basius. Computing according to the house valuations recorded 
under tbo Bead Cess Act, the value of the whole of tho filatures 
may be set down at not less than Rs. 4,50,000. Eaoh basin is 
worked by two persons; the total number of persons employed is 
thus 10,600. One*half of these represent the skilled workmen; 
there is besides a large numlier of peons, overseers and olerb. 
The quantity of silk mauufaotured yearly cannot be aoourately 
asoert^ed, but it probably amounts to 3,000 maunds 
(246,000 lbs.) in an ordinary year. Estimated at a low price, say, 
Bs. 14 per seer, owing to the anfavourable state of the market, 
the value of the silk produced will he found to amount to the 
large sum of Bs. 16,80,000. The amount paid to rearers of silk* 
worms on this qusntity of silk is about Bs. 10,80,000, and to the 
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spinners about Bs. 1,^0,000. If to theee sums is added the cost of 
establisbmeut, Bs. 2,40,000, the expenditure invoWed in manofac- 
turing the piodooi of an ordinary year will be found to amount to 
about Bs. 15,00,000. The figures refer to spinning only. 

“The weaTing of silk oloths forms another branch of the 
industry of considerable importanoo. Looms are fount! in no lesa 
than 187 Tillages, and tho number of weaTors in tho whole diatriot 
may be uomputed at 1,900, besides the adult members of their 
familiee, wtio generally assist them in weaving. Lest year from 
eighty to ouo hundred thousond pieces of silk were woven, the 
value of wbioh oould not have been loss than Bs. 6,00,000. The 
amount spent amongst weavers for wages was about lla 1,00,000. 

“ 'I'he extent of the mulberry cultivation may be estimated at 
50,000 iiyhat (17,000 acres), an estimate more probably under 
than above the mark.’’ 

The 8t<UtiliCal Beperttr, in giving this oocount, stated ihal 
the indnetiy was rapidly deolining, and this view is home out 
by a comparison of the figures with those of 1872 when tho total 
number of filatoree, both large and small, including those worked 
by Indiana os well as those under Buropean management, was 
estimated at 334 (of whioh no leas than 110 were in the Darwa 
thana): the Oollector, while giving those figures, reported that 
the industry had greatly deoHned during the previous thirty or 
forty years. 

Tho decline of the industry has not been arrested, but boa 
proceeded sbiU further. In 1908 Mr. N. G. Mukhorji (in his 
Monograph on tht Silk labriet of Bengal) estimated tho annual 
production of silk fabrics at 2(' lakhs, and concluded that its 
prospects were brightening, but the census shows this oxpectotion 
has not been realized. In 1901 there were, according to the 
returns of occupations, 28,960 persons supported by silk spinning 
and weaving, while 10,041 subristed by rearing silk-worms and 
gathering ooooons. Tho number was r^uoed at the census of 
1911 to 27,’^38 and 6,803 respootively: as already shown, there 
were, at the time of this census, 23 filatures at work, in whioh 20 
or more persons were employed, and the aggregate number of 
their employes was 4,907. European firms are finding it more 
difficult to pay their way even with power looms, and in 1908-09 
the Bengal Silk Company was obliged to close its factories and 
stop work. 

The industry has suffered from the heavy protective tariff 
against manufactured silk imposed by the IVenoh Government 
since 1892, which has ofieoUd the export trade in koriiht very 
prejndiuiall^; other oontrihutory causes have been oxtensive 
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importationB to Europe Irom Japan and Obina, the abimdanfc 
yield in Italy and the indlflereni quality of the looal sUk. 
The competition of foreign silk has also affeoted the internal trade. 
The most potent oause of the falling o£f in the manufaoture 
is believed to he disease among the ailk-worms. From the end 
of 1886 to 1896 Mr. Nritya Gop&l Mukharji \va8 engaged in 
inquiries and experimonta with the object of oombating silk* 
worm epidemios and introdnoing hoaltMer methoda of rearing 
ailk worms. Ho was auooesaful in rearing seed-ooooons under 
the Pasteur system, which were far snperior to the native seed, 
and his pupils in ohorge of private nurseries which he started were 
able to make tiie bosineas pay. In 1899 the work was taken over 
by a oommitteo of silk merchants, bat in 1908 the control was 
resomed by the Direotor of A.grioulture. The operations wore 
then piaoed under the supervision of the Bengal Silk Oommittee 
presided over by him, the officer in immediate oharge being the 
Saperintendent of Serioulture, Bengal, whose headquarters are at 
Borhamporo. 

A central nursery with seven rearing housee and a mulberry 
plantation of 62 bighoi has been started at Berbampore, 
which is under the management of an Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent, and (hero are other oentral nurseries at Ohandanpur, 
Kum&rpor, and Mahmudpur. The Government narseries provide 
pure seed, and supervisors are sent round to the roarers* 
villages to show how silk-work epidemics oan be oheoked by the 
disinfeotion and fumigation of the rearing houses. By these 
means oonsiderable progress has been made in eradicating 
diseases among silk-wonus, in distributing healthy seed and so 
improving the quality of the silk produced. The ohief kinds 
of Indian silk-worms that are now being reared under the 
Pasteur system are the NUlUri and Ohoiap&hi, In order to 
ascertain whether better results oan be obtained with other species, 
a Frenoh expert, Mr. F. B. Lafont, was appointed in 1912, 
under the title of European Professor in oharge of Serioultural 
Besearoh,** to conduct experiments in hybridising Furoposn with 
Indian eeeds; the experiments were carried on by him for a year, 
and since then have been continued by the Superinteodent 
of Serioulture. A school of sericulture has also ^on opened 
at Berbampore with the object of diffusing soientiffo methods 
of rearing silk-worms among the rearers. The eons of bonA 
lido rearers only ore admitted to the sohool and receive a year’s 
training. They are then examined, and, if suooessful, are givon 
He. 250 for the pnrohase of miorosoopes, for the oonstruotion of 
a rearing-house aooording to the new methods, elo. 
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Though the industry bos deolined and European eilk merohants 
are being forced (by competition and hostile tariffs in Europe) 
to wind up their business, the email local filatures {lanaki) owned 
by the class known as A'AaNj^ru-reelers still have a large 
outturn. They are said to take up all the cocoons produced at 
higher rates than the European filatures can afford to pay, and 
turn out a large quantity of ohenp pieoe-gooda called kor6hi and 
wnikas which find a market in Judio, and more especially in the 
Punjab and the Mar&tha oountry. The weavers in tho village 
of MirsSpur alone produced 34,750 yards, valued at Hs. 1,32,790, 
in 1909*10, and the prodtioe of thoir looms was even greater in 
1907-08, emounting to 40,000 yards, valued at Its. 1,89,850* 
Mnlberry-growing and ooooon-rearing ore carried on chiefly in 
thann Barw&n in the K&ndi subdivision, thana Baghunfithgonj 
in the Jangipur subdivision and thana E&uinagar in the Sadar 
Bubdivision. The chief centres of the webviog industry are 
thana Mirz&pur in the Jangipur subdivision and lhanas 
Harlharpara and Baulatbazar in the Sadar subdivision. The 
best silks are mode at Miizapur. Other important oentros are 
B&luohar, IslSmpur, Eadai, Said&b&d,Beld&Dga snd Horiharp&ra. 
Though B&luohar has given its name to a speoial class of silks, the 
weavers do not live in the village itself, but in the surrounding 
villages. The principal centres of the trade are Berhampore and 
Ji&gonj. 

OoBooni There are three branches of the industry, viz., oocoon-roaring," 

and b<»%dt. 0 ilij.i.eeling and cloth-weaving. As regards the first, there are 
three seasons, locally term^ bandit for hatching the eggs, 
spinning and gathering the cccoods , viz., the November bandy 
from let October to end of February, the March dotid, from Ist 
Msreh to 30th June, and the July (or ban&t) bandy from 1st July 
to doth September. The first is the most importaut, for the silk 
worms thrive best in tlie cold season, and the silk is then better 
^ in quality and mnoh more valuable. The March band is not so 
good, and the rainy season b^tnd tho worst. Coooon-rcaring is a 
*• small-holding ” industry, each rearer having a few bigkat under 
mulberry m addition to the land growing ordinury crops. 

After they have finished spinning, the ooooons are either 
(I) taken to the nearest for sale or (2) killed by exposure 
in thin layers to the sun and reserved for sole until the paikdn 
or agents of the filatures come round, or (3) steamed (in baskets 
covered up with cloth under wbiob a pot of water is kept boiling) 
and reeled off into silk, or (4) if formed in a veiy healthy manner, 
they ore bought up for s^ by travelliog rearers going about 
in quest of seed. 
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Maika olctli la made from the eilk polled oil before the oocoon 
ia reeled and that left after reeling, and also from pieroed ooooona. 

Empty ooooona aoonmulate in erery ooouon-rearer’a house after 
seeding is fioished, t.e., after the motha hare out out of the 
ooooona and laid egge. These empty cocoons cannot be reeled 
off into silk in the same manner as vholo ooooona with dead 
ohrysalida ioaide them. Their luunbor ia groat, for eaob ooooon- 
reoror makes, on an average, four attempts every year to i*eai 
oooooDS, and it is estimated that he uses an avoroge quantity of 
one kuhan (1,280) of seed-cooconx onoli time. liCany rearers use 
as muoh as five or fix h&hani of seod eaoh time, but the majority 
use only half a kihan of seed, and the average is taken to bo one 
k&han per crop or fonr kihant per annum. The greater portion 
is spun into a oourae thread and utilised for weaving matka olotb. 

Maikn spinning and weaving give oooupation to the poorest 
women and the least artistic of tbo weavers. The spinaing is 
only oarrled on for a few days in every band, and women are 
nevor employed on it all the year round. 

Kore than half the quantity of mulberry ooooons is spun into Khamru 
thread by the country method of reeling; this is called lAcmm, 
kkangru or lank silk. Khamru-t^bVm^ prevails ohiefly in the 
Jangipur and K&ndi subdivisions. The khamru silk is produced 
for tho Indian market. 

Silk reeled in Qlatures aooording to European methods is Fiiaiun 
called filature silk and is nearly all exported to Europe. Even* 
ness of sise throughout the skein, olastioily of thread, colour and 
appearance are looked to. Many small filatures, produoing 
silk of nearly as good quality as that prodneed in European 
filatures, ere owned by Indian merchants. The prinoipal 
filatures of the Bengal Silk Company were situated at Babulbona 
and B&ngam&ti, and those of Messrs. Louis, Payen & Co. 
at Gadi in the Jangipur Bubdivision (now closed), Bdjarp&ra in 
the Eftndi subdivision, Gauripur, Saj&pnr and NOr&yaDpur. 

As regards the general position of the weavers, the follow¬ 
ing review is quoted from a district monograph prepared in 
1908 

« The method on wbioh many of the rearers carry on their 
business is industrially a bad one The filatnrC'Owners and their 
employes in many cases advance money to them, and buy their 
ooooooB at a price fixed aooording to the current rates in the silk 
market. Interest being oharged, the rearers frequently get into 
financial diffiouUios. Those who work un their own capital am 
in a much more favourable position. There seeme no doubt that 
the silk-weaving industry is on the decline. The importation 
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of foroign stuffs bos^ of oourse, a great deal to do -nritb tbis. 
Anuther reason lies in the laok of enterprise displayed in 
disposing of native fabrios. Whore there is an attempt at 
advertisement, it usually meets with great suooess. It would 
he a splendid thing for the trade if middle* olass Bengalis with a 
small capital were to hawk round the silk products of Hirzdpur 
and other places. At the time of the famine the sufferings of 
some of the weavers of this dislriot wore muoh oileviatod by tho 
efforts of a native gentloman, who advantageously disposed of 
their goods in Caloutta. It is a pity that moro onergy .is not 
displayed in this direction. There is no doubt that as a 
class tboir condition is not prosperous, and that they are deeply 
involved in debt. They do not, as a rule, work for themselves, but 
for dealers who advanoe them material and pay them so muoh 
for their labour. Somo of those dealers employ a very large 
number of weavers. 1 am told that in K&ndi subdivision some 
weavers found the industry bo littio profitablo that they have 
entirely given it up, and in many oases taken to egrioulturo. 
Others in the soine subdivision l^ave abandoned the weaving of 
silk for that of oOtton.” 

The following deseription of the prinoipol kinds of 
Muxshidftb&d silk fabrioe is given by Sir. N. O. Mukharji in his 
Monograph on the Siik ^briot in Bengal :— 

“ Cldti wd.'^JTahricB made with ordinary looms, such as may 
bo used for weaving cotton cloths also. Under this oloss oome — 
ffl) plain fabrios, either hleaohed, unbleached or dyed ; (4) atiiped 
fabrios ; (e) checks} (d) bordered fabrics ; («) printed fabrios ; 
banhne* 

Clata £.>-FaVrioe made with nakaha looms for weaving 
figured silks/' 

Claaa C, —Embroidered and other band«worked fabrics,” 

“ Claaa A {a),-^Pl<iin fahrica are usually made with hhemru 
silk and rarely with filature-made silk. Maika silk is also mode 
use of for apeoial purposes. Mirzftpur weavers usually obtain 
Mftlda khamru^ and aometimes very high olass native filature- 
reeled dhAli or barap&lu silk. The beet fabrios are made of tbis 
latter kind of silk* The following ailk fabrics fall under this 
class \ 

” (1) ^owi-piwe.—The ww ailk used for gown-pieces is 
twisted and bleaohed, and sometimes dyed, before weaving. White 
gowD-pieoes are woven in four different styles—(a) plain, (6) twill 
or drilled {Urehi or AipiHi)y (o) striped and (d) cheeked. Coloured 
gown-pieoes are ususlly made either plain or of drill. The 
dimenaons are usually 10 yards by 42 inobos. Somotimes the 
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width is made 44 iaohes^ 46 inobss or stod 64 inobes. The price 
of gown*pieoes varies from 8s. to Es. 40 per piece. An extra 
thiok gown-pieoe, 10 yards by 42 inches, made out of filature- 
reeled barapdltt silk, is valued at Es. 45 or even Bb. 60. The 
cheaper kinds are made of untwisted thread, and should be styled 
kordAs rather than gown-pieoes. The only dififorenoe between 
a kardh and a gown>pieoe made of untwisted thread is, that 
for the latter bleoobed thread is used, while for the former un- 
blooched tliread, i.a., raw-slIk as it oomee from the ghait is need. 
Oown.pieoea are in use amoog European ladies for making 
dresses, and by Bengali gentlemen for making ooats, cAapkant end 
ehogdi. 

“ (2) These aro the cheapest silk fabrics, which foim 

the staples of export to Europe, where they are used mainly for 
lioing purposes. Kordhs are generally woven 7 yards by I yard, 
and sold at a rupee per square yard. They are made out of 
unbleached and untwisted thread, and they are bleached in tho 
^ piece after they are woven. Koi dhi are also woven 10 yards by 

42 inches like crdinory gown-pieces, and worn as sdrts by 
females. Like gowu-pieoes, kordht are valued by the number of 
warp threads (called sAdsd), 2,400 warp threads per yard making 
the best gown-piooes and kordhif while 1,200 or 1,000 warp 
threads per yard make the poorest gown-pieoes and korAht, The 
prioe of kordhs varies from 6 annas to Be. 1-8 per square yard. 
High class kordht are used for making ladies’ blouse-jackets and 
other garments, usnally after dyeing. 

“ (3) Silk mudins or hdipdi pleoes are very fine fabrics made 
with filature-reeled dhali silk. Silk muslins are locally used by 
rich men for making shirts, ooats or ehapkanSf whioh they wesr 
iu the hot weather, hdtedi sdrit being similarly used in the 
zenana. It is only highly skilled silk weavers who can turn out 
superior silk muslins. 

** (4) Sandksrehieves .—These are made either with twisted 
yarn or with raw silk, and are sometimes made with dark blue 
or red borders. A high olass Mirzipur handkerohief 2 feet 
square costs a rupee. Poor kliim hankerchievee 18 inohes square 
may be bad for 4 annas each. 

** (6) Ai^dnt or thiok chddars ore usnally worn double by 
Bengali gentlemen of means. Each ckdddr is 3 yards long 
and l\ or U J^ds wide. They are, as a rule, tveilled, and 
sometimes they are ooloured. The prioe varies from Bs. 26 
to Bs. 36 per pair. An ornamental bordered dlicdn, first woven 
for Mabirftja Sir Jotindra Mohan Togore by Mrityunjay Sarkir 
i of MirsSpur, now sells for Bs. 60 a pair. 
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“ (6) Plain tchih dhotU and jon (i.e., dhotii and chidara 
woTon in the same pieoe alternately) haye a considerable sale 
throughout Bengal^ os they are required for ceremonial purpoaoe. 
The father of a brido or bndegroom wears a jor at the marriage 
oeromony of his child. Higb*olaes priests aleo wear jots. 
Jm are worn at the arddha (funeral feast) oeromony also. 
Ploin white dholia aro worn by rioh widows when they go to 
see their friends. A jor usually oost Bs. 16, and a dhoti Bs. 8 
to Bs. 10. The length of a is 10 cubits and of a jor 
16 onbits, and the width 46 inches. 

(7) Mekhlas. —These are a special kind of kwdh which aro 
eiportod to Assam. There they are oonverted into womou’s 
skirts, sometimes after being embroidered with gold thread. 

(8) Maikaa.^'Vh^ maika dhotU and sdris made in Murshid- 
&b&d are niuoh ocarser than those made in R&jeh&hi. They are 
largely exported to the Har&thn country, but looally they aro 
also worn by elderly men, by w^do^v8 and by the poor women 
of the villogee where they are woven. They are made 4 to 8 
yards long and 40 to 45 inches wide, and they can bo had 
for Rs. 3 to Re. 5 per pieoe. They are also woven into the 
cAdder size (3 yards by li yard), and in this state exported to 
Assam. Locally these ehddan are worn dyed to a very limited 
extent. 

“fO) Maika and khamru yarns are sometimes used mixed, 

twisted khftmi'u silk going to make the warp and the maika 
silk going to make the weft, for weaving thick pieces suitable 
for making men’s suits. These are sold for about Bs. 2 
a yard. There are two styles of these mixed fabrios^ono 
plain and the other twilled and striped (i.s., of kh^urehhari 
pattern)* 

"(10) Imitation A&aam ailk. —These were introduced in this 
district by Mr. N. Q. Mukharji in connection with the famine 
operations of 1897. About 160 families of poor mafla-weavors 
came for relief, and the only kind of work they were capable 
of was coarse weaving. About Rs. 11,000 were spent for their 
relief, including oost of materials, and the fabrics they were 
made to weave realize.! by sale about Bs. 10,000* Messrs. 
Whiteway, Laidlaw & Oo. patronised these silks largely, and 
they have sinoe become very popular. About Bs. 50,000 worth 
of these silks are now exported annually from Berhampore, and 
the importance whioh this new industry bos already achieved 
has given rise to a hope that under fostering oare the silk¬ 
weaving industry of Bengal may be developed in other direotions 
also. The imitation Assam silks, or Murshid&b&d andia as they 
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ore now oalled, are sold speoiallj by ono Borh&mpore 6rm (S. S. 
Bfigolii & Oo.). The pieces are uenally made 7 yards by 27 
ioohes, as originally advis^by Messrs. Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co., 
and they are sold for Rs. 6 or lis, 7 per pieoe. They arc just 
sufBoiont for making one ordinary suit of olotbea. They are 
also woven double the width. 

*'C/flss A{b).—{sU'tpe(i /abriea .—Gown pieoes with coloured 
stripes are mode in two styles, railed respeotively rek/iis and 
Rekhia are plain white or ooloured gown-pieoos (usually 10 yards 
by 40 inches) with some dork oolonred linen or double lines. 
The ground of rakJiU may be either plain or twill. Dharia have 
broader stripes, luually of more than one colour. According 
to the colour of the widest stripe, a dhuri may be either (u) red* 
{b) yellow, (c) green, (d) purple or (e) banea/i (chooolate ooloured). 
These five standard Irinds of d/mri are woven for the Arabian 
market. The kind of dhari approoiated locally is not so highly 
ooloured. Like rakbUf dAaria are woveu in 10 yards by 40 
inches pieces, and are sold for Bs. Id to Rs. 18 or Rs. 23 fo 
Rs. 26 per piece, the heavily'Starohed, bigh>ooloured piecoa 
being sold cheaper, while the thick woven, Ugbter-oolonred 
piecca made for the local market ore sold for the higher 
prioo. 

“ Claaa A[c).—Chaoka are divided into five kinds of fabrics— 

(1) Ohdrkh&nai or oheoks where the squares or oblongs a^e 
of diverse ooloor. These, like rekhi% and dharxa^ axe made in two 
styles—ouo suited to Arab taste and the other suited to local 
taste. The former (oalled chauknraa) are more highly ooloured 
and heavily starched, and ore cheaper fabrics sold for Rs. 18 to 
Rs. 19 per piece, while the latter are closer woven superior fabrics, 
sold for about Us 25 a pieoe. Fine flimsy cheeks ore woven in 
the Bfiluebar oirclo for the use of Jain ladies and Jain children 
of B&luoharand Aeimganj, who are habitnally to be seen in 
kurtaa and p&ij&maa mode of such cheap silk. They ore made 40 
inches wide and are sold for Ro. 1*8 per yard. These fine and 
flimsy checks used to be made at Ohandrakona and other villages 
in the Arambkgh subdivision of Hooghly, and the B&Iuohar 
weavers have simply taken over the industry. 

“ (2) Chirkhinaa or checks, which oonaiet of white ground 
end ooloured square outlines, the squares being of various sieea as 
in the previous case. The lines are eitlieT double^ triple or 
single, and the ground is either plain or twilL The dimensions 
and prioes are ^e same as in the previous case, *.a., they are 
usually made 10 yards by 40 inches and prioed at Bs. 20 to 
Rs. 40 per piece. 
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** (3) These ore of a standard Arabic pattern, like 

dbariti rek/tit and ekaukarat. They are striped like dhof'itf but 
all along the edges of the stripes are studded rows of little 
squares or oblongs. The dimensions are the same as in d/iaritt 
rekhin and e/muknra», Mairas exported to Arabia cost a rupee 
more than the other stylos also mode for the Arabian market. 

** (4) Phulikat checkd are woven for the Itangoon market. 
The Lines are white, and the ground is either red or yellow or 
green or purple or baneth (oliooolate), whioh are the five standard 
ooloture for tho goods that are exported. PhuUkai ohooks are 
considered suitable only for handkerobieves. They arc mado a 
yard square, end fifteen are woven together, whioh cost about 
Es. 19. 

** (5) Oheek tnalkoi ore a very ooarse oloss of fabrios woven 
for the Mar&tha country. A ebook mn(ka iiri 8^ yards long and 
45 inches wide may be had for Es. 6 or Es. 6. Tho trade with 
the Mnr&tha country in plain and check malkas is pretty exten¬ 
sive. • 

Ai,d)>^Bor{ler3d /aJrws.—The demand for Harshidi- 
b&d bordered idrts, dhoiiit jors, okeiis and matkai is very oonsi- 
derable. The upper middle olassea of Bengal patronise these 
fabrios very largely, and eMii and malkad are in demand among 
the lower middle classes also. Tbe prioe of a sdrt of two or 
tbreo borders varies from Es. 10 to Eo. 18. White silk sdris 
made out of dkali silk with dkdkka tdjpdry or border of kantlea^ 
orange oolour, are oonsidered very fashionable by Bengali ladies. 
A sdrt with spotted ground has been recently pioduoed fay 
Mritynnjay, whioh is sold at Es. 80 a pieoo. This is the very 
best fabrio produced in Mursbid&b&d. But kolkdpdtf 

padmapdr and bhomrdpdr sdri» with plain white ground are the 
common stylee in use. Dhani katkdpdr^ phUdpdt^ ghuntipdr and 
churipdr are tbe oommon styles of border adopted for men’s 
dhoiit. Tbe borders of dhotit are mode narrower, and there are 
never three but alwaye^two borders at the two edges. Silk 
idrii and dhctia, when they have coloured grounds, are oalled 
eh$lU. CMii of very flimsy texture have a large sale. They 
are used for making oeremonial presents at various religious 
festivals. Parsis also nse cheap eheUa for making oeremonious 
presents in oelebrating funeral rites. A seven-yard piece of eheli 
of this sort may be had for Be. 1-10 to Es. 2, and when it is 
oonsidered that the material used is pure silk, the worthlossoess 
of the staff can be very well imagined. A ehtU jor (i.s., dhoti 
and ehddar) of superior quality, such as is worn by a Bengali 
bridegroom of good family, may oost as much os Es. 25. 
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*'IUyiai have aUo coloured borders. They are sent to Aseam, 
where they ore worn by Asaamese women to cover the upper part 
of their bodies, somewhat in the same way as o^ddars are worn. 
They are woven in the Bsluohar centre. They ore yards long 
and 22 inches wide, the two ends (dncA/dr) being ornamented 
with ooloured borders. The gold embroidering of is dene 

after their arrival in Aseam. Handkerohieves are sometimee 
woven with coloured borders. Haika dhotis and siris are also 
made with black or red borders, the borders of sdt'is being wider 
than those of dhotis. 

*\ Ciass A{e).—Priuted /a4n«.—The art of printing kordhs for 
making handkerohieves, door'ourtains, scarves and namdbjiis (or 
ehddart oontuining religious texts) is almost oxtioot in MnrshidA* 
b&d. The industry has transferred itself to Sorampore and 
Ohanderndgore, though silk pieces ate taken to these places 
from Berhampote for the purpose. The dyers of Kh&gra are 
chiefly employed in dyeing yarns, but they still do printing 
to special order. The price of these fabrics depends on the 
quality of kordh nsed. 

“ Class A{f).-“Bdn/ius or hindhdna (tie^and-dye) silks are dyed 
kordhs or malkns with spots or rings, oolonred or white. Tliese 
spots and rings are mode by tying strong knots at small distances, 
according to tho required p attorn, and dyeing the pieces of kot dh 
or maika. The word band/idw in Sanskrit means tying, which is 
the origin of the term dandanaah.* The pieces after patient 
knotting are dyed and washed and dried, and the knots loosened. 
White spots or rings oio formed at the points where tho knots were 
mode. Wiien ooloured spots or rings aro desired, the strings 
with which the knots ore made ate first dyed in that partiontar 
colour before the tying of tho knots. The ooloor of the strings 
is imprinted on the oloth at the points where the knots are mode. 
Pieces with rings instead of spots are called chwis. When the 
rings are small and close together, they are called matiehun. 
Skirts and turbans ore made of these materials, and there is a 
ocnsiderable trade with the United Provinoes and the Punjab in 
bdnhus and cAwris. The price of a piece depends entirely on the 
quality of kordh or nafka used, about eight annas per piece being 
added for the dyeing process. 


■In bit paper onArt u applied to the Wotrlns lod Printing of Textile 
Ttbrico.'* Sir Tbomet Wardle, in alhidiog to the tio.and.d70 work. ■aye:'>'*lt it 
exteoaiTely pnetieod in India, partienlarly in Joyporo tad Ulwir. It wae Ute 
preenreor of printiDg intheeilk handkerchief trodoin Calentta and Berhampore, 
and ie a very remarkable meant of prodoolng doelgoe ia tpote, round, oral or 
eiiuare,** 
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** Ciau B.-^FaftrUa made mlh nakaha (I) Under this oloss 

we have first of all the 6&luohar huUd^r adi^. These s&ria with 
ornomental ground, omamenlal border, ornamental oomer figures 
(oallod fcunjaa) and a more highly ornamental ond*pieoe or 
dnchla^ wero at one time very highly prized by the upper middle^ 
class people of Deugal. Now the ladies of this class go in for 
the more costly fabrics of Benares. The ordioary B&luobnr 
buttddr adri is rather an ugly fabrio to use for personal decoration, 
but some are very neatly made and deserve enooumgemeut. 
These sdrts are made 10 oubits long and 43 to 40 inohes wide. 
The price varies aooording to quality from Us. 10 to Es. 60. 
For the obeaper articles untwisted and ill-sorted raw silk is used; 
the number of threads used for the warp is also less, the weft is 
loosoly woven, the dyes used are fugitive and the appsaronoo is 
maintained by heavy starohing, sugar being mixed with the 
starch used to add to the gloss. A cheap B&luohar buteddr adri 
oan be woven in a week, hut a valuable one takes three or four 
months weaving. t^omelimes those advia are modo without 
dnchlaa, but only with four kalkaa or kunjaa (conventional lotus 
bads) at the four oomers. 8uch sdrts of the same size are some- 
whut oheaper’ (Rs. 8 to Es 40 instead of Ee. 10 to lis. 50), 

“ (2) RumdU (square shawls) and shawls with ornamental 
borders and ooroere, in imitation of Kashmir rumdht and shawls, 
aro ooonsioually made to order. Tuble-oloths are slso turned out 
from naluhd looms. The ground is of twilled pattern and white, 
the ornaments either grey or more liighly coloured. The shawls 
are made 6 oubits long and 8 oubits wide, and the price asked is 
Ks. 40 or Ee. 60, there being no inferior articles of this class in 
demand. The bigh-oloss sdi'iii, rumdU^ shawls and table covers 
used to bo wovon until lately by only one man in the 
district, or rather the looms turning out these could have been 
set only by Dubr&j, the weaving being done by others working 
under Dubi&j’s direction. Dnbr&j would not set looms for 
making these bigh-olars febrios for anyone else. He used also 
to weave at one time shawls with religions texts in the place of 
the ground ornament, but he gave up this work in his old age, 
08 the operation of weaving required that the oloth^beam should 
be below the naval, which is considered a sacrilege when one is 
dealing with a doth oontaining religious texts. 

“(3) Scai'ixa and aaaha were also woven by Duhrftj to 
order. The width of these is always 1 foot, and the prioe varies 
with the length, a rupee being charged for every foot of length. 
The quality of silk (which is twill) is the same, and there is no 
variation in the prioe. Dubr&j’s loom for weaving sashes 
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has been cuiqnired bj the K&mpur Boalia Seriooltnral Sehool, and 
it IB ia working order and aoloally in ose in this sohooL The 
prodnoU of Dabraj’s looms are inferior only to the best pro- 
duoie of the Kashmir and Benares looms. I'he coinpotition witli 
Kashmir prodoots would not affect the sale of theso, as rich men 
who use ^shinir shawls and soarves in the cold weather ooald 
use Dubrfij's shawls And scarves in warmer weather, os locally 
ihoj are so used. But the competition with Benares gold- 
embroidered sdrii, shawls, oto., is too strong even for DubrAj a 
goods. A Hindu lady who can afford to wear a Benares tAri 
will not look at even a high-olaas B&lunhar idn on high days 
and holidays. One thing, however, should be mentionod in 
favour of those ornamental silks. They stand any amount of 
washing, which Benares goods do not. It is too late, however, to 
think of reviving the industry of weaving ornamental silk fabrics, 
AS the only man who could be used os a lever to uplift the 
industry ia now deed. The Society for the Promotion of Indian 
Arts in London interested itself in the matter and raised some 
money also, but the local people were extremely apathotio and the 
scheme fell through. The only hope of reviving the art now 
loals on the foot that Dnbruj’s looms are still iu existence. 

“ Gla»» 0.-“Embroid9r6d and oth»' Aaarf-iforJted /flAz /aa.— 
Embroidering ou ailk is chiefly done in rich Jain families and also 
in some Idubammaden bousoB for domeatio purposes. The few 
professional embroiderers there are in the district live in City 
Mursbid&b&d, and they come to D&loobar for embioidering rtyM 
and mikhlai that are>zportod to Assam. A pieoe of embrodored 
r9yi& or mekhla oosts Be. 40 to B«. 50. Foreign silks, satin aud 
T(dvet are usually chosen by Jain and Muhammadan ladies for 
their domeetio work, in whioh they often exhibit great skill and 
taste. Hand-embroidered wearing apparel oannot be had in the 
distriot in shops or markets; and the fabrio used being usually 
foreign, Uie art need only be mentioned here. . . 

"Knitting of silk sooks was on indostry of some note in 
Murshid&b&d in days when there were English military ofBoera 
in the distriot. The industry ia now extioot. . . 

" The oostlieat silk fabrios ore used in Bengal. Some costly 
fabrios ore exported to Aesam also, bnt the quantity is insignifi- 
oant. The fabrios used in Bengal are dhoti$, jon, £&lachar 
huitidr sdrt’i, eheliiy gown-pieoes, hAto&i goods, reJehit^ chArkhAnat^ 
soarves, shawls and plain and bordered handkorobieTOB. Indivi¬ 
dual weavers may be seen hawking them about in the towns, and 
sometimes oarrying bundles of silk oloths down to Calcutta as 
personal luggage by train. Many suoh weavers come to Oalontta 
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before the Puja time, in September and Ootober, when there 
ie always a brisk ealo of silk sit-U in the Calcutta market. To 
Europe, horAhif printed handkorohie^ee and gown-pieooe, also iAKart 
and bd/lAB {iainr mixed with cotton), ore exported. To Bangoon 
are exported ph%dik&^ handkerohievee and hdnhut. To tho United 
ProvincoB and the Punjab are sont matichurt or churit made out 
of maktai and korAhi. To Arabia are exported dhaHi, ohaukarnu 
and malrat. Ohelit go to moet parts of India, also korAhi for 
printing. Matka dhoiU and sdrii (plain and oheek) go to all parts 
of India whore there are Mar&thas.*’ 

Another industry for which the district is famous is ivory 
oorving. Tho skill of tho oarvers and the high estimation in which 
their work has been hold are sufficiently attested by the remarks 
of Professor Boyle in Lcetum on the ArU and Manufactureu 0 / 
India {185S) with reference to the exhibits sent to the London 
Exhibition of 1861:— 

" A variety of speoimoos of oarving in ivory have been sont from 
different parts of India and are muoh to be admired, whether 
for the minuteness of siTe, for the elaborateness of detail, or 
for the truth of representation. Among these the ivory-oarvors 
of Berbampore are oODspicuous. They have sent a little model 
of ihemaelvee at work, and using, as is the oiistom of India, only 
a few tools. The set of oboss-men carved from the drawings in 
Layard’s * Nineveh* were oxoellenfc representations of what thoy 
oould only havo seen in the above work, showing that they are 
oapable of doing new things when required; while their represent- 
ations of the elephant and other animals are so true to nature, 
that they may be oonsidored the works of real oriisU and should 
be mentioDOd rather under the head of fine arts than of mere 
manual dexterity.*’ In 1888 again the Hurshid&b&d oarvers 
were declared to be perhaps the best in India, "folly displaying 
the finish, minuteness and ingenuity obaraoteristio of all true 
Indian art.” 

The industry dates back to the time when the Naw&bs 
of Bengal had their court at MurshiJfibfid. The legend of its 
intioduotion is quaint. The Nawab, it is said, one day oalled 
for an ear-piok or soratober, and when one made of grass 
was brought, seid that it was not worthy of the dignity of a 
Nawftb and that one must be made of ivory. An ivory carver 
was therefore brought from Delhi to make one. While he 
was at work, a Hindu Bb&skor spied on him through a hole 
in the wall and learnt bis art, which he taught his son, Tulsi 
Ehatumbar. The latter soon excelled his father and was made 
carver in ivory to the Naw&b. He was a pious Hindu and 
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(mziotts to go CD pilgrimage, and, this being koown, a guard waa 
set over him, for fear that he might leave the oitj. At last he 
managed to osoap© and went on pilgrimage to varioua plaoes, 
pajing his way by his work. After an absenoe of 17 yeora, he 
returned to Uurshid&b&d and was summoned before the Naw&b, 
who ordered him to make from memory a oarving of the late 
Nawab. The statue he prodaoed was so lifedike, that the Nawfib, 
in odmirntion of his genius, gave him his salary in full for the 
17 years he had been away and presented him with a house 
in Kah&jantuU. To this day, it is said, “the ivory oarvors of 
Mursbid&b6d bend their beacU and raise their hands in veneration 
whouevor the name of Tulsi is mentiouod.” Wlmtover bo the 
truth of the legend, the art appears to hove been from tbe 
first the monopoly of the Bh&skars, whose original hereditary 
oooupation is the manufacture of olay and wooden images, wood 
oarving and wall painting. It was an iodustiy which depended 
for its prosperity on the support of a luxurious court and wealthy 
noblomen, and when the Kaw&bs lost their power and their 
court disappeared, it languished. 

The causes of its deoUne or© staled as follows by Air. Q. 
0. Dutt in bis Monograph on Ivory Carving in Dengat 
{lOOi) 

“ For look of onoouragement the Marshid&b&d oarvers have 
been obliged to saorifioe quality to quantity. Established during 
tbe deolining days of the Naw&bs of Murehid&bftd, tbe enoour- 
agement tho art received from them was but limited and sporadic. 
During the palmy days of Oossimbazor, when many Europeans 
belonging to the cotton and silk factories of tbe old Fast India 
Oompony livod there, the ivory carvers carried on a brisk 
business, both in tbe distriot and out of it. Even in 1811, when 
the place waa fast amking inlo the obsourity from which it bad 
temporarily emerged, it was still noted for silk, hoeiexy, kord/a 
and inimitable ivory work. Similarly, when Berbampore rose 
into importance as the ohief military station in this provinoe, 
the art flourished there for a time, but with the deoline of (ho 
military importanoe of the town it began to wane, and had it 
not been for tbe railway oommuuioation which has made a trade 
with Calcutta and Bombay possible, tho art would have died oat 
long ago. Formerly the ivory oarvers ‘used sometimes to get 
large orders from Ch)verDmenfc for supplying spooitnens of tboir 
work for the various exhibitions in England and other European 
cuuntries, os also in India, but this has been disoontinuod in 
recent years, as oolleotione for exhibitious are now genoially 
made on loon from noblemen and zamind&rs, Uko the ^aw&b of 
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Mtinhid&b&d and the Mab&r&ja of Oossimbozar, who have the 
very host speoimeiiB io their posBeseion. 

“■Within the lost 30 years the industry has altogether died 
out from hlathra, Baulatbazar and Ranshagorgr&m, all throe 
villages near the oity of Mnrehid&bfid. Thirty years ago tlioro 
wore over 50 familic-s of ivory carvers at Malhro, and oven so 
1 ‘eoently as 12 years back there were about a dozen houses left. 
Many of them diod of malarious fever, and the few eurvivore 
have migrated to B&luohar, Berhampore and other ploooB. At 
proeent there is not a single Bh&skOr in Hathm, and there are 
not more than 25 ivory carverfl, principal and apprentioes ell told, 
living in the district.'* 

The beat workers, it may bo added, live in Khftgra, a quarter 
of Berhampore. The Murshid&h&d Art Ageuoy has been started 
for the adverliaenient and exhibition of specimens of the art. 

The peculiar features of the work are the miuuteneea of the 
oarviug, which requires 70 to 60 different tools, and the 
absenoe of joins. The carvers hate joins, end would rather 
make a small imago in whioh none are required, than a largo 
article whioh would sell at double or treble the price, because in 
the latter they would have to join the pieces together. The tools 
are of a simple character, l^ing moetly ordinary carpenters* 
tools, though some are far smaller and finer. They use Assam or 
Bnrroa ivory for the most part, as it is light and soft and yields 
easily to the chisel without any preliminary process of softening. 
For the solid end of the tusk, whioh is called the uaUhiduntt 
they pay generally Us. 8*8 to Rs. 10 per seer j for the middle 
portion, known as Bs. 16 to Us. 16 a seer; and for 

the thick end, whioh is hollow {galha'^dnni)^ Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 per 
seer. African ivory, which the carvers say is hard,' and 
therefore liable to oraok under the chisel, sells at Bs. 2 to Us. 3 
per seer less. 

The first thing the oarvor does is to out a block of 
ivory of sufficient bulk for the article required. On this a 
tracing of the object to be carved is drawm in pencil, but 
sometimes the design is sketched on paper. A clever workman 
oan carve without any preliminary sketob, if the article to be 
mauufaotuied is one which he is accustomed to carve. After this, 
the model is roughly shaped by means of chisels, largo and small, 
according to the size of the ports to be chiselled off. Then files of 
different sizes and fineness are employed to work the model into a 
finer shape, and drills of different sizes ore used to drill holes for 
perforated work. FinisLiog touches are given with an iron 
stylus, whioh the carvers call by the oommon name for a pen, 
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kalam. The kalann are of Tailoae degrees of fiaenese, some as fine 
as needles aad others like knives or fiketoh>era8er6. When the 
model has been bronght exaotlj to the designed shape, it is soaked 
in water for some time, and the surface is polished, first with fish 
scales and lastly with oommon ohalk. For fastening figures 
into stands and for joining parts, small ivory pegs are used. 
For turning, a heavy lathe is used. When they have to carve 
from a now pattern, and they find that none of thoir exieting 
tools are soitnble or fine enough for the work, the Bh&skors will 
at once improvise a suitable tool, in the middle of their 
work. 

The following list of the artiolos prodnoed by t!io carvers is 
given in Mr. O'. 0. Dutb's 2itonoyrnph on Ivor)/ Carting in Bengal. 
Formeily they supplied a local demand for imogos of the gods, 
but now for the most port turn out an assortment of table ort:n> 
ineuts and kniok-lmaoks, tnainly for the European market:— 


No. 

Artiolw. 


.Prlcea. 


itsiraaKS. 

1 

8 


s 



4 

1 

Alphabet ... ... ... 

1 

to U annas par 
loUar. 


i 

Diirga (tbfi ton handed goddoM. 
wiUi Ii«r attendant r^e and 
goddetaot, In ibo actor fighting 
with the giant Ktbiaoaora). 

Ra. 50io 

Ut. 800 

The beat articia 
that eaa be aado 
from one block of 
ivory can be bad 
for Da. 16a 

3 

Klli ttonding on the body of Siva 
with two a^ndint goddcaooa. 

AS 

40 to 

II 

130 


4 

Jagtddhitri etaadlug on tUo lieu 
and olepbant with two attendant 
goddoMoa. 

»» 

60 to 

w 

126 


6 

JiffaniiS'J/a ear proeoeaioa ... 

PaTauqtdo, ainglo or with bearera 
aod attandanta. 

II 

60 to 

II 

150 


C 

s* 

16 to 

II 

100 


7 

CbeMmen ... 


26 to 


360 


•8 

Work.bes... ... 


20 to 


800 


9 

Slephaut, aiuglo or ceparUonad, Or 
fighting wlUi U»r. 

Horae, plain or with ridor ... 

>1 

6 to 

II 

160 

•The price varies 

10 

tl 

2 to 

%• 

SO 

11 

Bnllodc-earta ... ... 

II 

8 to 

II 

60 

•ccoidiiio to til* 

13 

dfaur'/reaklt, or peacock atata 
harae. 

*1 

10 to 

II 

lOO 

aUo of the 
piacea, and alao 

18 

Camel, alnpilo or with driror ... 


4to 


40 

aoconling to tha 

14 

Cow, ainglo or with cnlf 

u 

8 to 

u 

30 

qoality of the 

15 

Dog ... .M 


2 to 

If 

8 

work. 

18 

Pig ... ... ... 

•* 

2 te 

II 

10 


17 

BoftiJo ... ... ... 


8 to 

*> 

80 


16 

Crocodile... ... ... 

11 

5 to 

** 

SO 


10 

Doer M. 

H 

'210 

„ 

16 


20 

PloQgh, with plonyibman ... 

M 

3to 

*» 

30 


31 

Loekot and chain (with or wiUioat 
gold or Oliver monn(iog). 

It 

6 to 

»l 

60 

1 
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Oiboc 

injintt- 

fiictarox. 


Ko. 

Articles. 

Prices. 

Rsicanxe. 

1 

8 

8 

4 

23 

Rnrrings ... ... ... 

Rs. 4 to Rs. 10 


23 

Fliftires of musu* ladice, Ilindo 

». ato „ 6 



priests, watliermoa. w«tor.caniors, 
peoae. p)rtors, tailor*, sepors, 
fakir$, polleemon. 

oath. 


24 

Pai>or>eattor ... h. 

M 1 to n flO 


26 

Oaiirles, bimosk-ts ffitb or wltbont 

„ 26 andttpwardi 



gold or silror mountings. 

•Tbo prioo varies 

20 

Card CMO ... 

» Oto 16 

seceding to Uis 
also of tiis 

27 

Knitliag noedlee ... ... 

Annaa 6 for a 



Mt of fOQI’, 

picest, and also 

28 

Oroclict neodloa ... ... 

Ro. 1-8 each 

aecordioir to tbe 

2 ft 

Napkia rings 

Rt. 2-B cocli 

quality of Uio 

SO 

Pkoto framoe ... 

„ 16 to Rs. GO 

work. 

81 

Caskets ... ... 

ftOto „ 100 

J 

83 

Wulkiug atickt ... ... 

26to „ 76 


88 

CKSmur or fly-flop 


84 

Combs ... .» .*1 




*‘Tbd above list/* writes Mr> G. 0. Datt» bj no means 
ezbauative. Tbe Hnrsbid&b&d carvers turn out various other toys 
and trinketsi and of mylbologioal subjects there is, perhaps, no 
end. Only one mythological figure ^e Muishidftb&d Bb&sbars 
will not carve or sell, and that it is that of Krishna, as the^ are 
his followors * and cannot create or sell the deity they worship. 
Although tbe Murshid&bftd carvers can carve any practicable 
model of almost every useful and ornamental objeoti it must not 
be supposed that there is a regular supply of all these things 
in tbe market, nor should one expect fo find many suoh objoots 
in daily use aoywbere, except, perhaps, the bangles and oombs 
whioh ore worn by up*ooantry and Deooen women generally. 
There is usually but a limited and fitful outturn.’* 

Oil is manufactured at an oil mill in Day&negar (in tbe 
Berbampore Municipality), whioh was formerly called the 
Sainbhtt Mill, but has been renamed the Manindra Oil Mill after 
ita owner, Mah&rftja Manindra Obandra Nandi of Ooselmbaaar. 

The manufacture of steel trunks, boxes, safes, etc., is a newly 
iiitrodaoed industry. There are three manufactories at Jiaganj, 
another at Bbogw&ngola and a fifth at Kh&gra in Berbampore: 
the last was started by a man who learnt the art in Oaloutta and 
established ogenoies both in Berbampore and B&mpar Boalia. 
Boiled steel is obtained in Oaloutta and worked up by Indian 
artisans under Indian supervision. These small factories are doing 
wall, and tbe prices are cheaper thou those of English-made goods. 


* TLej belong to tbe VoiabnaT* sect. 
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Ootion weaving survives os a village handicraft) bedsbeets, Textile 
gSmc/4atf lungu^ etc., being woven on band looms. Blanket 
weaving is carried on by colonies of Gareris, or up*oonntiy sheep* 
rearers and blanket-weavers, in the Jangipur subdivision, the 
principal seat of the indu stry being Aurangabftd. The blankets, 
which cost Rs. 7 to Re. 8, ore exported to Oalontta and elsewhere. 

They are also mode in the K&ndi subdivision, but for local sale 
only. Dyeing of ootton and silk is confined to a few fAmilies at 
Kh&gra, B&luohar and Mirstpur. There are skilled embroiderers 
in the town of Murshid&bfid, who embroider caps, slippers and 
olothoa with gold and silver wire. 

Gold and silver work is carried on in Khigro, Borhampore, Moui 
Pulinda and Kindi; malaria is.said to have depleted the families 
of workmen. Bell-metal and brass uteosils are manufactured in 
oonuiderablo quantities at Kb&gra, Berhompore, Kindi, Baranagar 
and Jongipur j they are exported as well as sold in the local 
markets. Looks and betel-nut outters of a superior kind are 
made at Dhnli&n and iron chests at Jangipur. £uiri‘WQie is 
prodnoed by a few workmen at MurshidibSd; the prooeas oonsists 
of inlaying silver in pewter, wkioh is blackened with sulphate 
of copper. The Mursbidabid Art Agency has endeavoured to 
foster this latter industry by advertising and exhibiting 
Bpeoimens. 

This distriot is one of the few in Bengal in whiob lao turnery is Wood and 
carried on. Bamboo work is a fairly extensive handicraft j oholrs, 
morat, screens (cAuts), boxes and waste-paper baskets are made 
and sold locally. 

Olay models and figures are made at Kh&gra. The speoimens CU« 
shown at on exhibition which was held at Banjetia a few 
years ago to onoourago local industries compared very favourably 
with those made in the Nadia distriot, the workmanship of which 
has long been held in high eetimaiion. 

Last but not least of the district industries may De mentioned Fiabins. 
fishing, which, as already stated, is the means of snbsisteDce, 
directly and indirectly, of 34,000 persons. It must, moreover, be 
borne in mind that a certain number subsist partially by fishing 
and partly by agriculture, and at the oensus return the latter as 
tbeir principal means of livelihood. Altogether 1,158 onltivators 
and 698 agrioultural labourers returned fis h ing or boating os a 
subsidiary oooupalion in 1911, and these were workers only; 
their dependants would acoonnt for nearly 3,000 more persons. 

The Ganges abounds with fish at all times of the year, and a 
large number of fishermen live along its banka. The Bb&girathi 
and Jalangi also furnish a large supply during the rainy season. 

The Bh&ud4rdaha Bil is the most valuable fishery among confined 
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waters, ooniaining nearly all the fresh-water rarieliM that ore 
foand in Bengal. Its resources haye, however, been reduoed 
materially sinoe oommunioatiozi with the Bh&giratht was oat off 
by the constmotion of an embankment. The hil formerly 
extended another five miles northward to near Lalit&kuri, but the 
embankment et that place being constantly breaobod, another 
was built from Digba Qhftt to Bbagw&ngola. The latter bus 
out off the northern portion of the 10^ wbi^ is known as the 
Buia Th&kur Bil and effeotnolly provented innndabiou. Prior 
to thiSj the bil was full of tub, evou hiba being found in it. 

Other bib also give employment to a oonsiderahle fishing popu- 
lation. The Bishtupur (Viehnupui) Bil, whioh is replonished with 
fry from the Bb&g!ratbi, contains oarp of four varieties, Siluridae, 
etc., whioh are caught with nets shot from bouts as well os with 
fish-traps. Conditions are the same in the Ghaltia Bil. The 
Olmndo Bil is well stocked with the fish known as kdtmdchOf g.g.^ 
Anabas »ean(bn«t Sacchobranohui /osstVis, Cltnius mtigur and the 
Ophiocephalidai^ but coniaiDS very few carp, probably because 
they are destroyed by the kdbn&chai which are all predatory fish. 
This bt7 is full of weeds and lotuses, which preclude the use of 
nets, and fish have to he caught in traps or speared with the 
kaiich or fish-epear. The Bo&lia Bil, being a shallow marsh, is 
chiefly used for cultivation, hut the north-eastern portion, whioh 
is oalled the Putijol Bil, abounds with Wmaoha^ whioh are caught 
in the same way as in the Chanda Bil. Fishing is also carried 
on in the Kortbem Drainage Oat, fixed nets being placed at the 
entrance of the Pntijol Bil; the fishery rights are let out annually 
by the Publio Works Department. 

From the end of July till the beginning of October the 
greater part of the 8uti and Shamsherganj thanas is under 
water of varying depth. The shallow portions are coveted with 
rice, jote, sugarcane and other high-growing crops, and constitute 
a prolifio spawning ground for t'uhiy mir^al, kdlla and other 
Qangetio fish. At the village of Bohot&l in thana 8uti, whioh is 
surrounded by water on three sides and distant only about three 
miles from the Bajgaon station of the East Indian Hailway, 
a daily market is held for the sale of fry, whioh are exported in 
earthen jars {gkaraa) to Birbhum, Burdw&n and elsewhere to 
stock tanks with. Another daily market is held at Beodah4t, 

7 miles from Haghun&thgang, ihom July to October. The boats 
used are all of one description, and apparently peculiar to this 
part»long, rakish, narrow, gondola-shaped craft, beaatifully 
put together aud very speedy. The fry, when caught, are 
thrown into the boats, which are kept with four or five ioohes 
of water in them. Two holes are bored in the bottom, one 
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at either endf through whioh a oontiuual etream of fresh water 
keeps bnbbliog up, the depth being regulated by baling. On 
reaobing the shore where the market is held, the ilsU ore 
plaoud in small tanks out in the ground and 6lled with 
muddy water. Tbej are first, however, washed in large sheets 
submerged in the 6i/or river water; and, as for as possible, all 
predatory fish, such as boail, are removed. Whoa purohosod, the 
hy are oarriod away in pAarcrs, which are filled with water, 
thickly impregnated with mud. The gharai are evapended from 
bAnghy stioke, which are kept oouetaiitly osoillatiug, beoaueo 
the fry will die if the mud is allowed to settle and the water 
to clear. Even when standing still, the bearers keep up a 
jerking motion of their aliouldors, so as to keep the water 
constantly agitated. When oarried by rail, the water is stirred 
with sticks continually with the same object. The fry are sold 
by measure, a small wioker-work measure oontoining about half- 
O'Seer being used. The price is in iuTerse ratio to the size of the 
fish it contains, for the smaller the fish, the greater the number. 
Tire or six annas per measure seems to be an average price, which 
would be something like a rupee a thousand; they fetch more 
than double that price in the distriote to which they are exported. 

The limits of space preclude a dceoription of the largo variety 
of fishing implements, nets, traps, etc., in use, but mention may 
be made of a few ingenious oontrivanoos employed. Some 
of the uets are of very large eise. The dort jdi^ for instance, 
which is stretohed between plaoee on the barks, is sometimes 
^,000 or 3,000 feet long. The kachal nets, again, are 2,100 foot 
long by 66 feet deep and require two boats to work them. 
When they are being shot, the fishermen make o peculiar noise 
by rubbing a hollow piece of bamboo against the side of tbo 
boat, and abo strike tho water with the hollow side of half split 
bamboos in order to drive the fish into the net. The smaller 
fish are kept in the hold, but the larger varieties are strung 
through the eye cavities (not the eyes) by a string, whioh is 
ottaohed to a rope hanging from one end of the boat to the 
other; they thus remain in the fresh water of the hil^ and oah 
be kept alive a long time and sent fresh to the markets. An* 
other net, known as the mot Jdlf ie need in pairs, whioh require 
four boats to manipulate them. The boats, whioh ore 18 or 19 
feet long, are tied in pairs end to end with a couple of bamboos. 
The nete aro let down from each pair of boats, wbioh then draw 
near each other, sweeping the intorveoing spaoe. Two men 
dive down and join the ends of the nets under water, after whioh 
the;y are drawa up. 

L 2 
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Another peculiar doTioo ie employed with the long narrow 
boats called wranoas, which ore about 42 feet long and 2| feet 
brood. On one side of the boat a net is raised to a height of five 
feet; on the other a split bamboo grating is placed. As the host 
is rowed into the bank, a noise is caused by the grating passing 
through the water. The fish, anxious to escape, eudeavour to 
jump across the boat and are caught in the outatrolohed net. This 
method of . fishing is only carried ou at night-timo. Nut less 
ouriouB is the method of oatobing fish with the fAl, This 

is a fine-moshed not in the shape of an isosceles triangle, with 
sides about 10 or 12 feet long, which is kept sixotohed by bamboos 
tied at the apex. A man lowers the net into the water, while a 
woman with a floater (generally a jar which is used 

afterwards to hold the oatoh) swims about iu front of him to 
drive the fish into the net. 

In the Bh&nd&rdaba Bil and other bUi it is the practice 
to place “ bushes’’ in the water, oomposed of largo heaps of 
twigs and the tmnks of troes with large branches. The fish 
ooUeot in those hashes, whioh are enolos^ twice or thrice in 
the year. Bamboo enolosures are erected, with note fastened 
to the bamboos, and are gradually made smallor os the bushes 
are approached, the bamboos being taken up and re*ereoted each 
time. When the oirolo is sufBoieotly small, t.A., about 80 or 
40 feet in diameter, the fishermen dive in and begin to lake 
up the twigs and branches, using their hands and also hooka 
attached to bamboo poles. When all have been removed, two 
or three of them dive down and bring together the lower ends 
of the nets, whioh are then lifted up, brought to the boats, and 
hauled in with all the fisb in them. The tops ci the nets ore 10 
feet above the water, but some fisb, especially hdita and ruAi, 
manage to escape by jumping over them. This method of 
fishing takes from two to four days, according to the area to be 
enclosed. 

There are numerous kinds of fixed traps, but, perhaps, the 
oommoneet are the khataM or ehalxa^ which are gratings mode of 
split bamboos placed across bih or drains that have a current of 
water. They are fixed into tho ground, and the top, which is 
five or six feet above the water, has a net attached to it. The 
p ah , whioh in their waj up against the stream try to jump over 
any obstacle they encounter, arc caught iu the net when they 
leap over the grating. A large number of fish are obtained in this 
way, whioh is open to tho objection that it is a serious impcdi> 
ment to the upward passage of fisb. A simple oontrivanoe for 
oatobing eels is the hdnehonjat which is a tube of bamboo, two . 
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or three feet long, with both ends opoit ; it is mode hy splitting 
a bamboo in two and outting away the knobs inside till it is quite 
smooth: the two halves are then tied together with a pieoe of 
string. The tube is put in the mud, at a deptli of seven or eight 
feet, and fixed there by a pin of bamboo. After 24 hours the 
fisherman dives to the bottom, and, oloring the open ends of the 
tube with his two hands, takes it to the surface. In weedy waters 
a fish'spear, called kauahy is used. This is a sixteen bladM spear 
with a bamboo shaft, which is thrown from palm tree dug-outs.” 

Pearl fisUiug, a somewhat rare industry in Bengal, is carried 
on in this district. The pearl fisheries e-rist in a aeries of 
marking the line of an old river, which stretoh from the Qobra 
Nullah to Bukimpur, a distance of about 38 miles. The pearls 
are found iu a mussel, which is a speoies of Z7ir:ib, probably a 
variety of the pearl-bearing C/nino margaritifera. The Kotijliil 
and tho bib in thanos Bhagwftngola, Barwa and Naw&da yield the 
greatest number. The majority are seed pearls, and usually 
have a golden tint. Valuable pearls are ocoasionally found, fetch* 
ing as muoli as Ra 200 each, but snob finds are rare, and the 
largest pearls seldom exoeed Ba. 15 or Es. 80 in value. The 
fishery season is in the hot weather, when the water is low and 
almost stagnant. The various branches of the industry furnish 
employment to about 300 persons during this period, and its 
annual value is estimated at Bs. 3,000. 

The distriot is favourably situated for trade, having several 
lines of railway and also being served by the two first deltaio 
off'shoots of the Qanges, vk., the BhAgirathi and Jalangi, 
through which there is boat oommuoioation with Galoutta. The 
eastern half of the distriot, enclosed by the Oanges, Bl^glrathi 
and Jalangi has, from time immemorial, been the seat of large 
oommereial towns, and the railway has opened up the western 
half. The principal seats of trade are Azfmganj, Jaogipur, 
Ji&gaoj, Kh&gra and Dhulian on the Bh&giratbi; the Jaiu 
morohauts of Azirnganj are among the rlohest traders in Bengal. 
Other important markets are Bhagwfiogola, Beld&nga, Saktipur, 
Jalangi, B&udi, Qokarna, Lklb&gb, S&gardighi, B&luohar and 
Ohh&pgh&ti. Periodical fairs are held at DhuU&u, Jangipnr, 
Ch&ltia, Saktipur and K&odi. Tho external trade U mainly with 
Caloutta. The chief imports are European piece-goods, salt, ooal 
and kerosene oil; the ohief exports are silk and agrioultural 
prodttoe, such as rioe, wheat, gram, oil-seeds and jute. 

* I an ind«bted for Ui* abora infomsstion (o » roporfc on the 6ahoriea of 
MoMhidabid by Mr. B, DaOj Snperloto&dent of Fiaberiee, who earrlod oat 

» lurvoy of the fiiborioa is ApiU 1912. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
means op OOMMaWlCATION, 

itAiz.. Tub dietriot is served both by the East Indian Railway and 
Eastern Bengal State Railway and oontains three lines of 
Axinmoj lailway. The oldest is the Azlmgonj branoh line of the East 
bwnfb. Railway, which runs almost due east from Nalh&ti, a 

station in the Birbbum district on the Loop Line of the East 
Indian Railway, to Azimgan], a town in this distriot situated on 
the Bh&g!rathi direotly opposite to Ji&ganj. Its total length is 
27^ miles, of which 16 miles lie in this distriot. The stations in 
Mnrsbid&b&d, piooeeding from west to east, are Bokhara, 
8&gaidiglii, Barala and Aslmganj. The line, whioh was oonstruot* 
ed by o private company in 1862, was acquired by Goverument 
in 1872, when it was known os the Nalbati-Arirnganj State 
Railway. Through oommunioation with Sun, the headquarters 
of Birbhum, and thenoe with the Burdw&n distriot, bos been 
established by the Ond&bSainthia line (fromOnd&l in Burdw&n to 
Sainthia in Birbhum). Th's oonueots the Chord and Loop Lines 
of the blast Indian Riilway, and was opened to traffic in 1908. 
RSnirbiU The Azimgaoj branoh line was the only railway in the 
distriot until 1906, when the R&a&gh&t>!lrlurshid&b&d branoh of 
bnincb. the Eastern Bengal State Railway woe opened. The latter takes 
o& from the main line of the Eastern Bengal State Railway at 
Rftn&gh&t and runs northward through the distriots of Nadia and 
Hursbidftbad (which it enters a little north of Plassey) to its 
terminus at L&lgola Gb&t on the Ganges. The lengdi within 
the distriot is 44^ miles, and there are 13 stations within distxiot 
limits, viz., proceeding from sonth to north, Rajinagar, BeldAnga, 
Bh&bta, Sarg&ehi, Derhamporo Court, Cossimbazar, M orshid&bfid, 
N&shipur Road, JiAganj, Bbagw&ugola, Xriahnapur, Lslgola 
and L&lgola Gh&t. An additional station is being opened 
between Jiaganj and Bhagw&ngola. 

Btrbxrwa- The latest addition to the railway lines of Morshid&b&d is 
the Barharwa-Azlmganj-Katwa branoh of the East Indian 
Uoo. Railway line, whioh is an extension of the Hooghly-Kstwa and 
Burdwftn-Katwa branobee of the East Indian Railway. It 
runs from Xktwa in Burdwan through Aslmganj and Dhuli&n 
to Barbarwa, a station on the l/oop Line in the Sonthal Parganas, 
and has a length, approximately, of 100 miles. With the 
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exception of 6 milee at either end, which lie in the Sonthal 
Porganae and £urdw&n, it lies entirely in Marshid&bOd, following 
the western hank of the Bhigirathi. 

A proposal for the oonstmotion of a light railway from Krish- Ligiifc 
nagar to Jalangi in this district (p/d Meherpur), a distanoo of 
mileS) was made by the Distriot Board of Nadia several years 
ago. A survey was anthorised in 1906 and was oarriodout by the 
agency of the Eastern Bengal State Bailway. In 1911*12 a . 
ooDoossion was granted to Jlfetars. H. V. Low & Co. to float 
a bmnoh company for its oonstmotion. The line, which is to be 
on the 2 feet 6 inobes gauge, will be subsidized by the bTadia 
District Board. 

The District Board mamtaine 55^ miles of motalled roads Roadi. 
and 515 miles of unmetalled roads, in addition to which fair- 
weather i rooks, known OB village roads,’* have an aggregate 
length of 872 miles. The following ii a brief desoriptioo of the 
principal roads. 

1. TAs 2JAafftcdfi(fola jRoad^TbiB is a metalled rood, I9£ 
miles long, from Berhampore to Bbagw&ngola, with a branch to 
Ji&ganj. It oonnecie the Bb&giratbi with the (ianges and the 
headquarters station with Jiftganj Ch&t, opposite tho Azimganj 
railway station. Prior to the conatruotion of the E&Lftgh&t-ldur- 
^hid&b&d Hailway line, it was one of the most frequented trade 
routes, the goods oonsigned to Azimganj merchants being brought 
along it from the Ganges. It passes through ManulUbazar and 
Kalukh&li, where the road used to be periodioally swept away 
when the LalitAkuri embankment was brcaobed; there is an 
inspection bungalow at Ji&ganj, 14 miles from Berhamporo. 

2. TAd t/alanffi Moad —Is the moet important of those in the 
eastern portion of tho distriot. It is ^8 miles long and oonneota 
Berhampore with Jalangi, passing through Daulat&bad, Islimpur 
and Damkul (Azimganj). There are inspeotion bungalows at 
KaUdingaon the Bhairab 16 miles from Berhampore, and Bhiduri- 
p&ra, 8 miles from K&l&d&nga and 24 miles from Berhampore. 

3. 7'Ab Sdrdi^SaintAic ^oaci —Starts from E&dhftrgbSt oppo¬ 
site Berhampore, and runs through Qokaran, Ksodi, CulU and 
Belgr&m to Sainthia in Birbhum, where there is a station on 
the Loop line of the East Indian Railway. The portion from 
B&db&rgh&t to Belgr&m, 30 miles loug, lies in Murshid&b&d. 

It is metalled as fur os Kandi (16^ miles), and is bridged 
throughout except at the Mot* and Dw&rka rivers, where ferry 
beats are kept in the rains; at the crossing of tho Dw&rka a 
temporary bridge with a causeway is erected in the dry season. 
There is au inspection bungalow at KAudi. 
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4. The KrUhnagar Hoad^ or Calcutta Road —Exteada from 
Berbanpore to Kriabcagar, tlie beadquartera of tbe Nadia 
diatriot, paasing tbroagh Barwa, D&dpur, Loknilhpur and 
Dobogr&m. The large village of Beldanga ia also in tbe vioiuitj 
of tbe rood. Its length within tbe diatriot ia 21} zniloa. There 
is an Inspection bungalow at B&dpur, 16 miles south of 
Berbampore. This is an old miiitary road, along which the 
troops matched from Calcutta to Berbampore, when troops were 
stationed at the latter place. Its importance has diminished sinoe 
tbo construction of the railway. 

6. The badehihi Road—-l6 another old road, for, os its naroo 
implies, it was an Imperial road in tbe Mughal days; tbe 
name is now commonly oomipted into B&dshi. It was recon¬ 
structed during tbe famine of 1874, previous to which it bad 
almost disappeared, so much so tliat there were scarcely any carts 
in tbe country tra'S'ersed by it, all merchandise being conveyed 
by pack hullocks. This road, which is 46 miles in length, strelobes 
from Jarox on tbe Murarai Boad, near Jnugipur, duo south to 
tbe N&wada station on tbe Asfmganj branch of the East Indian 
Hailway in Bfrbhum, and thence to the south'Weatem boundary 
of the district at Nang&on, whore it joins the Burdwan Hood. 
Seyen miles of the road, from Th&kurpur to Qambhira, lie in 
the Birbhum distziot. It oroases the P&nohgr&m Hoad at 
P&nobgr&ni, the H&ndi-Sainthiu Hoad at Kiulli and Belgr&m, and 
the P&nobthupi Hoad at Barwon; the police-stations of Mirza- 
pur and Khargram are also situated on it. The road is carried 
aoross the N&gar or Janka Bil, between Sherpur and Hhargr&m, 
on a high embankment. There is an inspection bungalow at 
Khaigr&m, which is situated 9 miles south of K&ndi and 12 miles 
south of P&Dobgram. 

6. The Patkabiri Read’^^ miles long, starts from the 
western bank of the Bh&girathi nearly opposite Berbampore 
and posses through the villages of Haribarp&ra, Ohoa, Naw&da 
and PatkSb&ri on the south-eastern boundary of the district. 
There are inepeotion bungalows at Hariharp&ra, 18 miles south¬ 
east of Berbampore, and at Amtola, 21 miles from Berbampore. 
The road is of importance, as it connects the headquarters statioo 
with the productive thnuas of Hariharp&ra and NawAda in the 
east and south-east It is metalled as far as Narainpur, 6 miles 
from Berbampore. From Amtola another important road runs 
to Beld&nga station. 

7. The PAnohgram lioad-~\^ miles long, extonda from 
Bahapfcra, opposite the town of Murshidab&d, to P&uobgrftm, 
dose to the western boundary of the district, where there is an 
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infipeotion bungalow. It orosaas the large Boeeia Bit between 
Nabagram and P&nohgr&m. 

8. Jangipur^Jilurarai Itond ^Ib an important feeder 
road, 14 miles in lengthy oonnooting the aubdivisional hoadquarterB 
of Jangipur with the Eaet Indian Railway Loop Line at 
Mniarui. Seven milee of the road from EaghnQathganj on the 
western hank of the Bb&glratbi opposite Jaogipur to Mitmpur 
(Bohobnogar) lio in this diatriot, and the remainder in Birbhum. 

9. The Purdiiudaori-nrc/ut Potui—17 mllex long, ottnnoota 
Berhampore and Murshid&bftd with the nortb-oiutom portion 
of the distriot and with R&mpur Boalia, the headquarters station 
of lUjabilhi. 

10. The Jidyan^Janpipur Poad—lB a portion of the old 
R&jmah&l Rood, 2K miles in length. It leads from Jioganj, 
northwards through Diw&naarai and Khainrasarai, to Jongipur. 

11. The Rdmnagnr-X>huliAn Iiead-^8iJ^ miles in leogth, 
runs along the right bank of the Bbfigiralhi from Rdxnuagar 
in the extreme south of tho distriot, opposite Plossey to Suti in 
the north, and thenoe along the bank of tho Gauges to Dhnli&o. 

It is an uumetolled rood passable by wheeled trafEo for only 
nice moxths in tho year. Tho chief places which it passoe, 
procoodiug from south to north, are Saktipiir, li&ng&m&ti, 
Dahop&ra, Azfmganj, Godi, Nutanganj, Itagbun&tbganj, Suti 
and Shamshergao j. 

There are a number of important feeder roads whioh have a 
heavy oart trafno, suob as those from Roghunathganj to Bokhara 
(Hi miles), from Amtola to Beld&nga (14^ miles) and from 
Kajinagar to Qarhdu&ra (3^ miles). 

The Ganges or Padma is navigablo throughout the year, and Watib 
steamors regularly ply along it to and from Qoalundo. 
other big rivers are navigable by country boats exoept in the dry 
season, t.e., the hot weather and latter part of the oold weather. 

The most important of them are the Bhiglrathi and Jalangi, 
whioh, as shown in Ghapter I, have long been eilting up. During 
the eighty years, 1822 >1902, tho Bhdgirathi was closed during 
the dry soason in 20 years; in 18 years a lowest depth of 1^ to 2 
feet was maintained, and in 28 years the lowest depth was 2 to 3 
feet. Id the last fourteen years of this period it was practically 
closed daring the dry season exoept in 1895, when there was a 
depth of 3^ feet. The portion opposite to Berhampore is the 
worst of all. In spite of the efforts of the Publio Works Depart¬ 
ment to keep it open, nothing is to be seen during the dry season 
but a long expanse of sand. When the river is navigable by 
steamers, whioh is only from about the middle of June to the 
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middle of Ootober, the Oaloutta Steam ^^av^gatioQ Company rana 
river steamers and keeps ap a regular service to Oaloutta. As 
regards the Jolangi, it was closed ia the dry season during the 
last 46 years of the same period, and was open to a minimum 
depth of about 1^ feet in 11 years, and to o minimum depth of 2 
to 3 foet in 24 years. The measures whioh are taken to keep these 
rivers open to traiQo have already been mentioned in Chapter I. 
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CHAPTER X 

LAND llEVENUK ADMINISTRATION. 

It ifl not poeslble to compare the prescDt land roTonue of tbo ljutd 
dietriot with that realized under Muhammadan rule, for there 
was no fisonl unit oorrespondiog to the area now included in 
the dietriot. Ohangee of juriadiction also preoludo any corn- 
parison of the ooUeotions at different periods of British rule 
until a recent date, 6.g.% a large part of Bfinkura was comprised 
in the dutriot till 1787, and thana Barw&n was transferred to 
it from Birbhum in 187V, while the R&mpur H&t subdlririon 
was detaohed from Mursbidib&d and added to Birbhu.m. 

In Todar Hall’s rent-roll of 1589 the present district area 
formed part of several sarAd^'S. The greater part fell within 
Barkd^i' l^nda or Audamhor, hat some of the country to the east 
was io Sarkif Mahmud&b&d, a small tract to the extreme south 
was in Sarkdr 8&tg&on, and part also was in Sarkir Shariffib&<!. 

By the financial reforms of Murshid Kull Kh&n, Mnrsludfib&d 
was oonstituted one of tfie thirteen ehaklaA$ into which the whole 
of Bengal was divided. The area of the old thaklih of Mursbi- 
dftb&d oannot, however, be compared with the present disiriot, for 
it seems to have been oo-exteosive with the whole of the present 
districts of H&jshfthi, Bogra, Pabuaand HarfibidAbAd, and to have 
covered also the larger portions of Mtlda, BirbbUm and Nadia. 

It is evident, therefore, that the revenue raised jfrom this tract can 
not be brought into comparison with the revenue of Murslud&bad 
district under British rule. According io tbe assessment of 1722, 
which is given in detail in Grant’s Analyiu <if the Finances of 
Bengal^ the revenue of MursbidabAd chaklAh amounted io 
30 lakhs or more tbau one-fifth of tbe revenue of the entire 
Province of Bengal. This tota4 however, included not only tbe 
land revenue, but also tbe mint duties of Murahid&bftd, whioh 
yielded 3 lakhs, and the ObunakhiU taxes, whioh produced tbe 
same sum. The last item represented all the varying imposts on 
houses and trade that were levied within the oity of HorshidAbAd, 
of whioh the export duties on silk formed a oonaiderable portion. 

The rent-roll of 1722 furnishes some interesting information 
regarding the value of theyApir or rent-free grant of land, whioh 
was attached to the office of the NawAb and formed bis 
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reoognisod official income. It consisted of iii96 entire or broken 
ecattered'throughoat the oountrj, of whiob the annual 
rent was estimated in the imperial books at 16 lakhs but, 
according to the principles of Taluation adopted for the 
assessment of other aamindSrie, the estimate falls to 
X0£ lakhs. This /rfpir formed the viceregal establishment, out 
of whioh had to be defrayed a large portion of the military 
expenses of Government, the whole of the Naw&b’s household 
expenses in his private and publio oapaediy, logethor with the 
greater part of the civil-list obarges, inclusive of those usually 
inourrod in the Faujd&ri or High Court of oriminal Judioaiure. 

In 1860-81 the collections of land revenue in MtxrshidfibSd 
amounted fo Bs. 13,06,000, but in the next deoade some 
estates were transferred to other districts, and the realisations 
consequently fell to Rs. 10,08,0(10 in 1890-91. They wore 
Bs. 10,06,000 in 1900-01, but rose to Bs. 10,74,000 in 1910-11. 
In 1911-12 there were 2,329 permanently settled estates with a 
current demand of Bs. 10,12,036, sixty-four temporarily settled 
estates with a demand of Bs. 25,919 and 30 Government estates 
held directly by Government with a demand of Bs. 38,584. 
Altogether 4,077 revenue-paying estate's, 246 revenue-free estates 
and 1,327 rent-free lauds were assessed to roads aud publio works 
cesses in the same year, the aggregate current demand being 
Rs. 1,82,544. The recorded share-holders of these 5,660 estates 
were 39,909 in number. There were also 17,022 tenures aesoesed 
to cessos with 23,112 recorded shore-holders. The gross rsntal of 
the disiriot when road-cess was first assessed under Act X of 1871 
was Bs. 32,83,057, aud it has now risen to Bs. 36,92,604. 

CooBT o* Only one large estate, known as the Oossimbazar estate, is 

Wa»d«. ujjdej. the management of the Court of Wards. This is the 
second time it has come under management, for it was adminis¬ 
tered by the Court of Wards during the minority of the late 
Baja Ashutesh N&th Bay of Oossimbazar, aud was released only 
ten years before his death. He died intestate on 17th December 
1906, leaving an infant son, only a few months old, since named 
Kamala Ranjan Bay, as the sole heir of his property. The child 
was declared a minor, and his person and property were taken 
charge of by the Court. The properties belonging to the estate 
lie for the most part in Baatem Bengal; there sre 74 revenue- 
paying and revenue-free estates, 113 ^af»i and other permanent 
leases, nine temporary leases and sine rent-free holdings in the 
districts of Mursliidab&d, Birbhum, Hooghly, Monghyr and 
Calcutta. The total rent and cess demand amounts to about fonr 
lakhs ; nearly one-third of the rental is derived from properties 
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held under direct management. The liabilities of the estate, as 
aeoertamed after aesumption of charge by the Court of Wards^ 
were Be. 2,30,000, but this amount had been reduced to 
Be. 49,000 in 1913. 

At the time of the Permanent Settlement there were four Laud 
olasaee of aamlndire in Bengal. They are thus described in the 
introduotion to Hunter’s Beapo/ Mmunript Record*. ** The first 
class of Bengal aamindSrs represented the old Hindu and 
Muhammadan E&jSe of the oouulry, prerious to tho Mughal 
oonquoet by tho Emperor Akbar in 1576, or persons who olaimed 
that status. The sooond olitss were R&jSs or great laudholders, 
most of whom dated from the eeTenteentli and eightoouth 
centuries, and some of whom wore, like the first class, de/acio 
rulers in their own eeintes or territories, subjeot to a tiibute or 
laud tax to the representative of the Kmperor. These tno 
classes had a social position faintly resembling the Peudatory 
Chiefs of the British Indian Empire, but that position was 
enjoyed by them on the basis of custom, not of treaties. The 
third and most numerous class wore persons whose familiea had 
held the offioe of ooilecting the revenue during one or two or 
more generations, and who had thus established a proscriptive 
right. A fourth and also numerous class was made up of the 
revenue farmers, who, since the dvedni grant in 1766, bad 
collected the land tax for the East India Company, uodox the 
system of yearly leasos, then of five years’ leases, and again of 
yearly leasos. Many of these revenue farmers had, by 1787, ac¬ 
quired tlie di facto status of samfnd&rs.” The original differences 
io the holdings of these four classes of zamindkrs were obliterated 
by the Permanent Sottlement, and from 1793 onwards all estates, 
whatever their origin, wore placed on a uuiform basis. 

lu this district the only revenue-paying estates with any Aimt*. 
peculiar featurea are those known as aimat. They are generally 
of extremely small area, and though they are borne on tausi 
and pay revenue, its amount is always small and often only 
nominal. They are believed to have been originally charitable 
grants for Muhammadan uses, and abound in poryana Fatehsingh 
to the south-west. It is not clear why aimna i^oald be so plentiful 
in this part of the district. The grantees are usually resident 
Musalm&ns; but there is no reason to suppose that the grants 
were made directly by the Muhammadan Governor of Murshi- 
d&b&d. The estate of Fatehsingb is one of the oldest in the 
distriot, and so far back as its history can bo tnioed, it has almost 
always been in the possession of a Hindu family. It is known 
also, as a matter of fact, that aimat have been created by the 
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Hindu xamfnd&n. It baa been oonjeotared, therefore, that they 
owe their origin to fear rather than to faTour. 

Bevenue-free estates are largely represented in Murahidftb&d, 
but possess few features wblob are not common to the rest of 
Bengal. The lAkhirdj estates are most common in pargana Asad^ 
nagar, which oontalns the greater poirt of tbe'cityof MursbtdAb&d. 
The Nawab Bab&dur of Murshid&b&d is the largest likhirdjdAt' 
in the district. His ramnat or deer parks, which come under this 
oatogcryy are very extensive, and he owns, besides, several largo 
revenue-free innh&U called tnadn. 

The Muhammadan Gtovsmment, for objects of administrative 
convenience, sometimoB entered into engogemonls with small 
proprietors to pay their land revenue through the xamSndftrs 
within the limits of whose estates their properties lay. The 
samlndfirs ogain ocoosionally made unauthorised transfers of land, 
and to oonoeal the foot from the Muhammadan Goverument 
atipalated that the tranferees should pay their qaota of land 
revenue through them. Partly at their own request, in order 
that they night obtain proteotion from the exactions of the 
zamlnd&rs, and partly for other reasons, the maj'ority of the 
tdhtka, as such estates were called, were separated from the 
parent estates at the Permanent Battlement and recognized os 
eeparaie estates with land revouue payable direot to the State. 
Some, however, were not separated, but continued as dependent 
tenures, known as tnaukuri tdluki. They were especially numerous 
in the old zamindAri of BajahAhi, which included some portion of 
the present district of MurshidAbsd. They are not now very 
common, and are ohiefly to be found in the pargma of MahAlandi, 
which formerly belonged to the BAjA of BAjshAhi: they oontinue 
to be dependent upon the larger zamTndAris of whioh they form a 
part, to tho extent of paying theii Government revenue through 
the superior zamindAr. In other reepeots they oonfer full rights 
of proprietorship. Shikmi seems to be merely another name 
for the mazkuri or dependent idlukf being usually adopted in 
parganai to the west of the BhAgirathi, eepeoially EhArgrSm 
and MurAripur. 

Another tenure, dating book to a period anterior to the 
Permanent Settlement, is the uiimrdrif whioh is a hereditary and 
transferable tenure, held at a fixed rate of rent: It is, in foot, a 
tenure granted in perpetuity before the Permanent Settlement* 
It is, however, rare in MurehidAbAd. 

Many other tenures,have been created sinoo the Pormanont 
Settlement, of which perhaps the commonest Me pa4ni tdJukt. 
This tenure had its origin in the BordwAn Bij* estate, whioh 
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was assessed tery highly at the Permanent Settlemeot. . In 
order to ensure easy and punotual realusation of the rental, anan]> 
her of leases in perpetuity, to he held at a fixed rent, were given 
to middlemen, and this device was soon adopted in other e^fes. 

The tenure, which was legalised by Regalation VI LI of 1819, 
consists of a tiluk held in perpetuity at a fixed rent. It is liable 
to sale for arrears of rent; but its cMof peonliarity is tliat the 
tenure may be altogether extingoiahed by the sale of the parent 
estate for arroars of Glovernment revenue. Beneath the pafnt 
comes a series of subordinate tenures oreated by sucoessive sub* 
infoudatious, eaoh witb rights similar to those of the original 
patni. These are known as dar-pntn\%^ te-painitf daradar^patnu, 
and 60 on. It would appear that this mode of sub-iulendation is 
especially common in Morshid&hid. Most large estates are let 
out to ore or more p^lnid&n ; under each palniddr flourish dar- 
peUnidAn; under whom again are to be found and 

sometimes a fourth class of daradar-patniddra. Nor is this the end 
of the ohain. Under the darador^patniddrf there often crops up 
the ijdrdddry the maw'middv, the gdtUhiddrt or other subordinaU 
tenant. Indeed, it is not uncommon to And the mere g&nikiddr 
or jfitddr subletting the land to a fresh tenant, whom he misoalls 
a patniddf ; and thus the entire series may oommence anew. 

This process of iufeudation is due, in great part, to the 
urgent need of ready money at certain times. The temptation 
to get rid of the trouble and uncertainty of oolleoiion, and to 
obtain a lump sum of money for the oslebratiun of a wedding 
ceremony, etc,* is naturally strong; and it is almost 

mvanably the case that when a lease of the putni series is given, 
the lessor receives a cash bonus or laldmiy as well as au agreement 
for the payment of a fixed annual rent 

The term gdnthl is used loMely to designate tenures generally osnuu. 
and is also speoifioally applied to tenures dating from the 
time of the Permanent Settlement, which are known by the 
name of the original grantee, even thongb they may have passed 
to another family. 6uob tenures are entered in the vtrnmdttrU 
accounts under the name of the original grantee, aud the aotual 
possessor is shown as paying rent {^dnthijama) on his aooount. 

Jot is another name applied in this district to hereditary and 
transferable tenures held at a fixed rate of rent, wbioh are else* 
where called viaurotity gdnthit, hdxDdhiy eto. The origin of the 
tenure, as the name of Joi implies, is to be found in ouliivators’ 
holdings at a definite rent; but the holders hove ceased from 
various reasons to till the soil themselves, aud have sublet to tho 
aotual husbandmen. The prosperous peasant always attemps to 
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leave the ouUivator’a sphere of life, and to rise into the next 
higher rnnk. As soon os he Bnda he can afford it, he subleU hie 
land, and the industrious vrorkor sinks into the reepeotahle 
annuitant. 

The mauraii proper differs somewhat from the jot. It is a 
hereditary tenure, but the right to alienate depends upon local 
oustom, which in Murehidab&d is (avonrable to alienation. 
Unless protected by express stipulations in the loose, tlie maw'utx- 
ddr remains liable to onhanoemsnt of rent. These tonuroa aro 
sometimes granted for oultivatiou, but more often for tlie erection 
of dwelling-houses, for tbe laying out of gardens, plantations and 
similar purposes. 

Jduiarari ^^6 inuk(U‘an IS slso a tenure hold at a fixed rate of reut, and 
the chief difference between it and a maurntt is that the former is not 
necessarily transferable and does not dosoond to heirs unless it is 
also ma¥ra9i. Tbe two terms have, however, oome to be synono- 
mous, the mukorari leases having, os a general rule, the 
privileges of mauraxi grants atUohed to them. 
ijSrat, ^he ijdra is a lease of a temporary oharaoter, of whiob the 
s«rp««i^uooQ(litioix6 are almost always governed by a written oontraot. 
The term is usually short, and tbe ijirad&r cannot create subordi* 
nate tenuree to endure longer thnu his own lease nor oau he 
alienate in any way. ^rpeihgi ij&fai and katkina aro terms 
applied to leases of land on usufructuary mortgagee. 

Village oiBoials and common servants were formerly paid for 
their servioes by servioe holdings (phakr&n) held rent-free. Tbe 
old village community has now so ontirely deoayed, that it is 
difficult to find any class of public servants holding rent-free 
lands, except koUcdls or village watohmeo, and very rarely maadah 
or headmen. It is by no moans uncommon, however, to find 
private servants, i a., servants of particular families of landowners, 
holding servioe grants of rent-free land The servioes have now 
in many oases ceased to be performed or even demanded, but the 
lands remain rent-free. In addition to the paiks or zamfod&r’s 
retainers, whose lands are called paikan, the family priest was 
often thus paid; so was the family barber, the potter who 
furnished crockery, tbe drummer who beat the tom-tom at pi^di, 
the sellers of flowers, v^etables and plantain-leaves and the 
painter by whose aid Durga was annually enshrined in the halls 
of her votaries; these, aud others used to be, and oooasionally still 
are, paid iu land for their servioes or their goods. The ekikrdn 
lauds are most numerous in the western half of the district, iu 
tracts wbioh once formed parts of the old znminddr:$ of 
‘Bubhom, B&jshkhi and Fatehsingh. 


service 

tunarui. 
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Exoept for tlio gdnthijot and utbandi tenanoy, there are no TcnaaciM, 
peouliarities in the holdings actually held by caltiTators in 
Murshid&b&d. The old olassifloation of oultiTatora* holdings 
was into thoso of the hhu^dsht or resident raiyats and those of 
the paikdiht or non'Vesideut raiyats. lu tbo early history of 
British land legislation in India, this distinction was of primary 
iniporianos. After the desolation caused by the great famiue of 
1770, there was in every village mure laud than the survivors 
could properly oultivate, and migratory bauds of peasants had to 
ho invited to settlo on the deserted tracts. From tho necessities, 
probably, of this situation, there resulted tho superiar privileges 
granted to tho resident cultivators. But a century and a hnU of 
peaoo and plenty has obliterated the real meaning of this olassU 
fioatioD. which now survives only as a legal tradition. 

Another olossidoatlun of oullivatoi's’ holdings might he made, 
According to the form in which tho rout is paid. Tho great 
majority of peasants pay in hard oosb, and their tenure is (ben 
oallod hart; but payment in kind is not unoommoD, in which case 
the tenure is kuown as bhdg or bdrga. This tenure is of a 
metayer eharooter, the produce being shared in a fired proporiiou 
(frequently in equal moieties) between the cultivator and the 
landlord. 

The olossiflcatioD, which is now generally rGoognizod, is that 
based on tho Bengal Tonanoy Act of oooupanoy roiyuls, non- 
oooupauoy raiyats and uuder-raiyats, who are called h»r/d 
raiyats. 

Along the Padma rivor it is oommou for a number of raiyats ointhi 
(0 oultivate didra land under a sort of joint oooupauoy, 
names of one or two only being eutered in tho zamludfir’a books. 

Simh holdings ore called gdmhijatt. 

The iUbandi is pre-eminently a Nadia tenure, and is found fur V(kan4u 
tbo must port in the southern part of the dUtriot, and eepeoially 
in pargana Plassey, which was formerly iooluded within the 
district of Nadia. Its essential feature is that the Uusbandmon 
ouly pays rent for the actual quantity of land which ho has 
cultivated during the year, and, if' paid in kind, the amount of 
his rent is determined by the outturn of the crop he has grown. 

It apparently bad its origin in tbe Nadia district, from wliich it 
spread to neighbouring districts, though in no district is it os 
common as in Nadia, where about five-eighths of the cultivated 
lauds ore held under it. Tho literal meaning of the term is 
" assessed according to cultivation.’’ 

In 1861 Hr. Montroaor, who hod been deputed to investi¬ 
gate oertaiu complaints of European proprietors in the Nadia 

u 
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district, deeoribed the system M follows:—The utbmidi tenure 
oppnrontly has its origin in this district and is peculiar to Nadia. 
There is, in almost every village, a oertaiu quantity of land not 
included in the rental of the raiyat, and which, therefore, 
belongs directly to the recognized proprietor of the estate. This 
fond of unappropriated land has aooumulated from desortod 
holdings of absconded tenants, from lands gained by alluvion, 
from jungle lands recently brought into cultivation by poisons 
who hold no leasee, and from lands termed khA$ khamar, signify¬ 
ing land retained by the proprietor for his household. In 
other distriots lauds of the three first descriptions are at onoo 
leased out to tenants, but in Nadia it appears to bo ditTeront. 
Owing either to the supineness of the landlord or to the pouoity of 
inhabitants, a custom has originated from an indefinite period of 
the roiyats of a village cultivating, without tho special permission 
of the landlord, portions of such land at their own will and 
pleasure. This custom hoe been reoogoized and ostablisbcd 
by the measurement of the lands at the time tlie crop is standing 
through on officer on tho port of the landlord, styled haUam^ 
and the assessment is aooordingly made. 

In tho report of the Qovommout of Bengol on the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill (1884), the utbandi holding was described os 
follows:-" A tenancy from year to year, and somotimoe from 
season to seseon, the rent being regulated not, as in the cose of 
halh&tiliy by a lump payment in money for the land cultivated, 
but by the appraisement of tho crop on the ground, and accord¬ 
ing to its character. So far it resembles the tenure by crop 
appraisement of the bhAoli system, but there is between them (his 
marked dillerenoe, that while in the latter tho land does not 
change hands from year to year, in the former it may.” 

When the Tenancy Bill was under consideration, the Bengal 
Government proposed to treat ulbandi lands as ordinary raiyati 
lands were treated, w., to presume that tenants of utbandi lands 
wore settled raiyate if they hod held any laud in the village for 
12 yeare, and to declare that they hod, as settled raiyate, ocou- 
panoy rights in all lands held by them in the village. The 
Select Committee did not, however, agree to this proposal, and 
applied the provisions relating to char and di&ra lands to utbandi 
lands also. Aooordingly by seotion 180 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act it was laid down that an iUbandi tenant can acquire no 
rights of occupancy until he has held the same land for 12 years 
continuously, and that, until he acquires such a right, he is 
liable to pay the rent agreed on between him and the landlord. 
Under these oircumstanoes it is practically impossible for 
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a truant to acquire a right of oeoupanoy^ except with the oonseot 
of the landlord. 

The most authoritatire ruling of the law oourts as to the 
nature of this tenancy is that deliverod by the Chief Justioo 
(Sir W. 0. Fetheram) and Tottenham, J., iu the case of Beni 
Mfidhab ChakraTarti wriu% Bhuban Nfohan Biswas (I. Jj. B. 17, 
Oal. 393). This ruling oonolndes with the following words 
The desoriptinn of ulbandi seems to refer rather particular 
areas taken for oultivation for limited periods, and then giYon 
up, than to holdings *of which parts are oulliYated and other 
pmte lie fallow, while the rent for tho whole is assessed year by 
year with reference to the quantity within the holding under 
oulitYatiuD in that year. A liolding of the latter desoriptiou 
hardly seems to answer to the general conception of utl/andi** 

The Bubjeot of this partioul^ tenure came before the GoYern- 
ment of Bengal daring the years 1900.03. In the annual 
report for the year 1900 the Oollector of Nadia remarked 
that advantage had been token of the proYnleuee of the vidandi 
system to extort exeessive rents. The remark attracted the 
attention of GoYcrnment, and an enquiry was held chiefly with 
a Yiew to ascertain whether any amendment of the law was 
necessary. After considering the matter in all its boarings, the 
Lieutenant-Governor came to the oonolusion thatthe system, 
though theoretioally unsound, is praotioolly unobjeoionable; it is 
of great antiquity; it baa its champions ; and no one contends 
that tho need for change is acute.” There was, It was declared, 
no need for immediate legislation, bat the Oommissioner was 
instructed to keep his attention to the system, and promptly bring 
to the notice of Government any signs of its abuse. 
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Aovtxis- 

ntmvit 

0nAK0K8 

AMD 

•TAW. 


Tub diatriot waa iuoliidod in tlie llajeliolu Jdrision or CommiB* 
aiooership (the hoartquartexs of vhioli woro at Borlmmpoio) until 
1875, when it was trauaforred to the Preeideooy Biviaion. It la 
divided into four eubdiviaiona, the area and population of wliioh 

are BliOMrn in tbo roargiu. Tho 
Area III „ present Lfilbftgh aubdiyisiou 18 of 

ScBDiTiuov. Btimn *’ 1012 /”' recent oreolion, having been con- 

atitnted in 1900 from portions 
■ of other aabdivisiona. Thanaa 

MMgh . sSJ ‘owira Bhog^sngola, Manullabaaor aad 

Jengipor ... 60 U 857,930 Asanpur were hanslerred to it 

Kiitdt ... 436 801.493 Sodar aobdiviaioii, 

-' Sigardigbi from the Jangipur 

subdivision and Nabagr&m from the K&ndi subdivision. 

The sanotionad stafP under the Colleotor at Berhamporo oon* 
sists of three otBcers with first class magisterial powers and two 
otRoers with second or third class powers. The Subdivisional 
Officers of K&ndi, L&Ib&gh and Jangipur have eadi a Sub>Doputy 
Colleotor under them. There is also a K&nungo attached to each 
of the four subdivieions for land revenue work. 


PoBuo The headquarters of the Nadia Kivers Division of the Publio 
DaPAttT. Department, whioh is under an Kxecutive Engineer, are 

uBiiY at Berhamporo. Tho district is divided into three subdivisions, 
all under the control of tbo Executive Bngineer, via., the 
Berbampore, Upper Bh&giratbi and Akriganj subdivisiona. 
CntuisfAo There is a District and Sesaions Judge for tho district, whose 
jcarioa. tieadqn&riera are at Berbampore. In addition to the stipendiary 
Mngistratoa there are^Benohes of Honorary Magistrates at the 
following places—the numbers in brackets indicate the number 
of Honorary Magistrates on the Bench at each place :--BerbAm- 
pore (6), Dhuli&n (3), L&lb&gh (U), KSndi (6) and Jangipur (5) 
The number of onmiDiil oases disposed of by the different 
courts in 1911 was 3,203, vis., 2,369 by stipendiary Magistrates, 
816 by Honorary Magistrates and 18 by tbe Sessions Court. 
This number is less by 256 thau that recorded in 1901. 



OfiNBRAL ABUINISTRATION. 

Civil justice is administered by the District Judge, a Subor- Civii. 
dinote Judge at Berbampore and nine Munsifs. Two of the 
Kunsifs hold their courts at Berbampore, two at Jangipur, two 
at K&ndi and odo at L&lb&gh. 'i'he ninth Munsif is an Addi« 
tional Mundf appointed for X&udi, Lalbagh and Jangipur. 

In 1911 there were 14,426 suits disposed of under the ordinary 
procedure and 8,5B8 under the Small Cause Court prooeduro, whilo 
263 appeals wore disposed of by the District Judge and 87 by 
the Subordinate Judgo. Civil litigation is inoreosing steadily, for 
since 1901 the number of auite disposed of under Iho ordinary 
prooeduro has risen by 2,704, end of those under the SnooU Cause 
Court procedure by 1,106, leprosenting an increase of 24 and Id 
per cent., rospoctivoly, in ten years. 

For polioe purposes t1)o diafriot is divided into 23 thanos, as rosioi. 
shown iu the statement below, which also gives the other police- 
staticne which form independent investigating oentros:— 


Tbaua. 

Poiice*iUt[oii. 

TIiiiim. 


Sdffar nidiritipa. 

lAilb'iigJt nbdivMon, 

Bfldinutt ... 

.SaktlpHr. 

Annupur. 


l>A»ikiil . 1 

JnlimKi. 

BbaKWSngolit. 


PiiuUlliaMir. 


UflDullubHUr. 


llHriliarriSn. i 


NabA^rSio. 


NiiviUH. I 


^Sga^iglli. 


liSnliiftgAr I 

Snjngftn}. ^ 

llarvlii. 

StiibBnagAr. 


JdnffifKr SBhdiritian, I 

1 ZdndiiiiMivUion, 

LSIroI*. 


B«rwAn. 


Miiftpnr. 


Btumt|)Or ... 

ICngifm. 

KAld)UDntbfiAi>i. 


^lokamn 

ShKtniltlrtfWtJ 

Puntkkn. 

Kfindi. 


Suti. 


KbargAOii. 

1 



Before 1890 Borwan and Nsbagrim, which used to be called 
Kali&nganj, were .in the Sadar subdivision. In oonsequenoe of 
the creation of the Lalb&gh subdivision there were further changes 
in 1900, which have already boon mentioned in the first parajg^ph 
of this ohapter. Cor&bazar used to be a thana, but was amal- 
gamated with Suj&ganj and retained only as a town outpost. The 
headquarters of what is now the Bftninagar thana were formerly 
located at Go&s, and there used to be an outpost at B&ngftm&ti, 
whiob was abolished, part of the ohm^e being added to Huj&ganj 
and part, to Saktipur. 

Aocoi'ding to the returns for 1012, the sauotioned strength of 
the diatriot polioe i8:-~a Superiniendent, one dasistant Suporln- 
tendeut, 7 Inspectors, 70 fiub-luspeoturs, 87 hoad^oonstables and 
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678 coDsfablds—io all, 844 men. The village police force in the 
Baino year ooneisted of 220 dafad&TS and 2,550 obankid&rs. 

There is a JDistriot Jail at Berhampore and subsidiary jails at 

esob of the outlying 
sabdivisional head* 
quarters. The aocoin> 
modatioQ in each, 
aocording to the returns 
for 1911, is shown in 
tbo margin. The ohiof 
industries in tho District 
Jail are oil-pressing, SKr^i-ponnding, carpentry, (fr/n'-weaving and 
cane and bamboo work. Tho District Jail used io be located at 
hfaidApor, about 4 miles distant from iierhampore, but the build* 
ings, being on a damp, low-lying site, wore unhealthy. In 1871-72 
it was decided to transfer the jail to the former hospital of the 
European troops within the cantonments at Berhampore and on 
the bank of the Bh&girathi. This obange was effected in 1873 
and 187), the majority of the prisoners bring removed in tho 
former and the remainder in the latter yean. 

't here are 8 ofiioee for the legistration of assuronoos under 
Act II of 1877, as shown in the following statement, wliioh gives 
the salient statistics for tho year 1012 


Jail. 

Unlet. 

Femnlet. 

Total. 

Ilflrhanipore ... 

860 

9 

809 

JunshMir ... 

28 

8 

20 

Klitdi 

17 

2 

19 

LSlbSgh ... 

10 

2 

18 


Ovncss. 

Nanlior of 

docunsnta 

rogUUred. 

Rocoipts. 

Kxponditaro, 



Re. 

RS. 

ABftnpnr ... ... 

1,828 

2,286 

2,814 

aurAoi^n>sd ... ... 

3,894 

8.568 

2,284 

Berhnmporo ... ... 

4,180 

8,997 

6.766 

IfhBratrar ... ... 

8.847 

8317 

2384 

Damknl fAsfmfrnni) ... 

1,849 

1306 

1311 

Jaagipor ... 

2,678 

2,862 

2.884 

Kindi ... 

6,981 

6,410 

8,887 

LilbSgb ... ... 

1,477 

1,607 

1,686 

ToUI 

26,174 

81,508 

21,964 


Details of the revenue o 
in 1910-11 are given in 


the district during the decade ending 
„ the B Yolume, which is published 

separately as a statistioal appendix to this volume; and it will be 
sutHoient to state that the collections in 1910-11 amonuted to 


lU. 19,66,443, and were made up os follows!—Rs. 10,78,919 
from land revenue, Rs. 4,12,747 from stamps, Rs. 2,05,379 
from excise (including opium), Rs. 1,86,444 from road and 
public works cesses, Rs. 83,707 from inoome tax (which was 
paid by 1,006 aseesseea) and Rs. 247 from other souroes. 
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The Distriot Board oonsifits of 21 morabera, of whom six dibtriot 
aro ex-offlcio membors, five are appointed by Q-overnmont and **®*®®’ 
ton are elected. The Distriot Magistrate is the Chairman of 
the Board, Details of the receipts and exponditure of the Board 
during the ten years ending in 1910-11 nro given in the 
B Volume (published separately as a statietioal Appendix to this 
volume), ^om which it will bo seen that the snnuol income has 
varied from Ks. 1,07,659 in 1900-01 to Rs. 1,90,379 in ' 908-09* 

In 1911-12 the receipts amounted to Rs. 1,46,469, o.'coluding 
the opening balance. 

The District Board gives grante-in-aid to 19 middle eohooU, 

140 upper primary schools, 486 lower primary sohcols and 69 
other schools; its ednoationol expenditure in 1911-12 aggre¬ 
gated Its. 26,77-1. It also aids four dispensaries, the grants to 
which in the same year came to Hs. 6,920. It maintains 
65^ miles of metalled roads, 616 miles of unmetalled roods and 
872 miles of village roads; the cost of repairs in 1911-12 was 
Bs. 63,443. There ai‘o 90 pounds under its administration, the 
income from wbioh was Rs. 11,466. A few years ago the Board 
oained out a scheme for supplying rural exoas with good drinking 
water, which was initiated by a gift of a Jakb of rupees from 
Rftja Jogendra Narayan Bay of L&lgola. 

There are three Local Boards with headquarters at Berham- Loon 
pore, Jangipur and K&ndi. The Sadar Local Board consists 
of 22 members, of whom 10 are elected and 12 are nominated. 

The Jangipur and Kandi Local Boards have each 13 members, 
of whom one is an ex^oficio member, vis., the Subdivisional 
Officer, who is the Chairman. Of the other members four are 
nominated and eight are elected in the K&ndi Local Board, while 
three are nominated, eight are elected and one is appointed 
under section 10 of the Local Self-Government Aot> in the 
Jangipur Local Board. 

ITiere are five union committees having control over small ukios 
local areas. They have ohargo of village roods and pounds in the Comvit. 
localities within their jurisdioiioD, aud their income oonsista 
of small annual grants from the District Board, which vary 
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from Rs. 125 to lU. 800. Tho following atatomeDC auffioiontly 
indioatoa tlioir oonstitution 


Uaiov CouniTTSs. 

Yoer pf 
Mtnblilb* 
tOPtiL 

Ar«a lo 
Kjnare 
niilM. 

Po|mlatiou. 

Kiimbor of 
wcinbors* 

Aunuigtlbin 

«aa 


1004 

6 

8,717 

7 

OhoB ... 

... 


im 

20 

11,000 

e 

AUnwpur 

u« 


190G 

m 

8.00G 

0 

PSodikbupi 

»•« 

•e# 

1906 

10* 

10,140 

0 

F&UuUrl 

... 

... 

1909 

li* 

16,207 

6 


Six mnnioipalitieB have baea oonetitntod, viz., Azlmganj, 
Borbampore, Dliali&n, Jongipar, H&ndi and Murahid&b&d. Tlie 
atatoment below glvos tho more salient statistios rolating to oaob 
raanioipality in the year 1911*12, and a more detailed aooount 
of eaoh will be found in the last ohapter. This stateraont 
may bo supplomented by a meoUon of tlie taxes by means of 
whioh the mnnioipal inoome is raised in eaoh town. 

In Berhampore the chief tax Is a rate on holdings at 7^ por 
cent, on their annual value. Latrine fees aro also raised 
aooordiog to a soalo, and a water*rate is assessed at 7^ per 
cent, on the volnation of holdings situated near bydi'onts, and 
at 6 per cent, on the valuation of holdings situated in lanes 
where there are no hydrants oloee by. In Azlmganj, Dhuli&n, 
Jangipur, K&ndi and HurahidfibSd the system of taxation is 
uniform. In all of them a personal tax is imposed, i.a., a tax on 
persons oooordiug to their ciroumstanoes and property at tlio rate 
of one rupee por hundred rupees of inoome, while Qovernmeat 
and other pnblio buildiuga are assessed at 7 per cent, on their 
annual value. Latrine foes are levied in Astmganj, Jangipur, 
Kftndi and Idurshid&b&d. In Azlmganj they are assessed at 6 per 
cent, on the annual value of holdings, in Jangipur at 11 pies'por 
rupee on the annual value of holdings, and in Kandi at II annas 
per hundred rupees of inoome, wl^e in Mnrshid&b&d they are 
esseeeed according to a scale. 


Mmcxrxittrx. 

Yi«r of 
MtabiltH. 
rMat. 

NuBbAf of 
rntBptjr* 
en. 

I'trenniag* 
U pp. 
pnlntwo. 

Namberol 

Eauipipid 

Oomni*. 

•ionm. 

iMidPOM 

el i«»liQQ 
por bead. 

Inooraa 

(■xelMdiiif 

AbIukui! ... 

1896 

3,080 

r4-6 

16 

Hi. a. p. 
1 10 6 

Bo. 

22,800 

Bsibsaiporo ... 

1876 

8,719 

218 

25 

2 11 1 

97,*242 

Dhnlitn ... 

1009 

1.406 

16*9 

0 

0 7 8 

6)632 

16,203 

•Jaacipnr .. 

1669 

2,854 

2u‘6 

18 

10 8 

Kindi 

1860 

2,SCO 

18*8 

11 

0 11 2 

9,872 

26,906 

MunliidnHd ... 

1869 

2.617 

228 

16 

1 6 11 
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EDUCATION. 

A FAiA indication of the extent to whioh ednontiou is diffused LnmoT. 
is oilorded by the census staiistios oi literaoy. The test of 
literacy is ability both to read and write, with this further qua¬ 
lification that a person is only recorded as literate if he oan 
write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it; all persons 
who ore unable to do this ai*c entered in the cessus soberides os 
illiterate. The total number of persons in hlurabid&bfid who 
oame up to the prescribed standard of literaoy lu 1911 m'ob 
70,490) representing 6 per cent, of the population. This propor¬ 
tion is bolow the average for Bengal, vis., 8 per oent, bo that (be 
(listriot must be rogorded as backward from an educational 
point of view ; but there has boon a slight advance since 1901, 
the proportion of literate males having risen from 106 to 108 
per mille, and oi literate females from 6 to 0 per mille. The 
improvement, though slight, is really greater than would appear 
from the figures, for the oriterion of literacy was stricter than in 
1901, whon no oonditioss ae to ability to read and write a letter 
were laid down. 

Bow backward the eduoatiun of woman still is may be realized 
from the fact that the literate males outnnmber the bterate females - 
by 12 to 1, tbs aotnal figures being 78,427 and 0,063, respectively. 

There is also oonsiderable disparity between the figures for Hindus 
and those for bfusalm&ns. Of the former 56,843, and of the latter 
22,892, were recorded ae able to read and write, ao t])at there are 
approximately only 4 literate Musalmfins to every 10 Ut^rate 
Hindus. Taking the proportional figures for each of the two ■ 
religions, 160 per mille of the Hindu males and only 62 per mille 
of the Muealm&n males are literate, the corresponding ratios for * 

females being 16 and 2 per mille, respeoUvely. Altogether, 

10,505 persons (10,291 males and 274 females] can read and 
write ^glish, the ratio being 15 per mille in the ooso of moles 
and 4 per 10,000 in the oose of females. 
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84 

8,019 
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12 
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Upper I'rimmy .. 
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8,660 

I«nvor M t. •• 

cse 

17,606 

Training aehooU 

8 

128 

Other u .. ... 

108 

8,876 


spvoA- Tho number of pupils under instruccioR at eduoational insti- 
*'°*^**' tutiouB of all 

kinds was only 
12.000 in 1883, 
but was nearly 
doubled in the 
next ten years, 
the aggregate 
for 1892-93 
being 23,000. 
This advance has 
boon moro than 

snstained, the Qgure rising to 25,628 in 1902-03 and to 38,186 in 
1912-13, when thero were 981 ednoational institutions in the 
district, ns shown in the margin. 

There bos been a Tory considerable expansion of primary 
education in recent years, the number of primary sobools having 
increased by 292 or 57 per cent, sinoe 1900-01, while the attond- 
anoe has risen by nearly 10,000 or 61 per oeut. In 1912-13 
there were 23 schools (inolndiog one High school) with 1,884 
eoholors managed by Government; while 857 sobools (iooluding 
9 High, 19 Middle English and 8 Middle Yernaoular sohools), 
with an aggregate attendance of 30,661, reoeived grants-in-oid. 
The number of unaided sobools was 101, attended by 6,341 
pupils. 

According to the statistioe of the Ednoatioo Department, the 
nnmbex of male scholars in 1912-13 represented 34 per cent, of 
(he male population of school-going age, the corresponding 
proportion in the ease of female e<^olars being 4 per cent. The 
fohool-going age, it may be explained, is 6 to 16 years, and the 
number of children of this age is assumed, in the returns of the 
Edacation Department, to be equivalent to 15 (^er cent of the 
popniation, but the census shows that the actual proportion of 
obUdren aged 5 to 15 in Dengal is 27 per cent for males and 25} 
per cent foi females. The actual percentage of obildren under 
instruction to the total number of those of school-going age is, 
therefore, mnob less than that shown in the departmental returns. 
The chief educational institution is the KrishnSth College 
KrithoStit Berhampore, wbioh baa completed its jubilee. Old gazetteers 
state that a “ British ” ooUege was opened at Berhampore 
in 1826, hut it cannot be identified with the present oollege, 
which was founded by Government in 1853. It was at first 
located in one of the old barracks, from which it woa transferred 
in 1869 to the present building, half the oosi of wbioh was 
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met by public eubfloriptioB ; the foundotioo stone of this build* 
ing was laM in 1863 by Sir Oeoil Boadon and the buiiding was 
completed six years later. A law department was started in 
1864, and the infititntion became a first grade Arts OoHoge in 
1869. Tbi‘ee years later its status was reduced to that of a 
second grodo oollego, and in 1875 the law department was 
abolished. 

In 1886 Government decided to withdraw from the 
management and aooeptod the offer of the late Kaharfini Swar- 
namayi, of Oossimbozar, to maintain it. It was aecordiogiy 
made over to her next year. By a Qoven\meiit Resolution, 
dated the 14tb May 1887, the administrative and fioanoial control 
was vested in a Board of Trustees. In 1888 it again booams a 
first-grade oollege, with a law department attached. Since the 
Mah&v&oi's death in 1897 the oollege has been fioauced by her 
nephew aud suoossor, the Hon'ble Mahfir&ja Manindra Ghaudra 
Nandi of Coasimbasar. In 1905 it was handed over to him by 
a deed of transfer, and a Board of Management was foraged 
with him as President, the other members being the District 
Judge, the District Magistrate, the Inspcotor of Schools for the 
Fresidenoy DiTision (all three tx officio) and Qai Baikuntha Nath 
Ben Bahadur. There is also a Committee of Management 
ooniisting of the members of the Board of Management and three 
members of the college staff. 

The oollege was formerly known as the Berhampore Oollege, 
and the present name bos been given to it in memory of Raja 
Krisbuan&th, tbe husband of Mah&r&ui Swarnamayi, who died 
in 1844. In his will be left property for the establishment of o 
University in this district, wbioh was to be called the ^rishna- 
D&th Univemity after him, but this bequest was never given 
effect to, as the will was declared void. 

There is a large staff under the Princdpal, oonsisting of Profes¬ 
sors of English, Philosophy, History, Metbematios, Physios, 
Ohemistry, Botany, Political Koonomy and Baoskrit, besides 
Demonstrators in Physics and Chemistry, a Lecturer and Tutor 
in English, a Leoturer on the Yernaoular, a Librarian and 
Laboratory Assistants. In the B.A. classes English, Philosophy, 
Maihematios, History, Poliitoal Economy, Sanskrit, Physios 
and Chemistry are taught; honours olaases are held in English, 
Philosophy, Sanskrit and Mathematics. In the B.So. oIoMes 
Miitheraatics, Pbyaios and Chemistry are taught, honours classes 
being held in all three subjects. There is a oollogiaio school 
which teaches up to the Malrioulatiou standard. I he head¬ 
master has a staff of sixteen assistant teachers, throe pandits, a 
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maulvi and two drawing maators. Six hostels are attached to 
the oolloge, which are managed hy resident Superintendents 
nnder the control of the Principal. The number of students 
on the rolls of the oollege on SlstKaroh 1913 was 832. 

The only High school managed by Qoveroment is the 
Naw&b Bah&dni*8 Institution at Murshid&b&d, which is, to all 
intents and purposes, ou the same footing as a ztUa school. 
It 16 also known as the Niz&mat school, and is located in a 
fine building in the north of the city near the river Bh&giratbi. 
The high school at Kh&gra in Berhampore is maintained by 
the London Missionary Booiety, and that at H&ndi by the 
Pnikpftra H&j family. Sanskrit cduoaton is given at the 
Yictoria Jubilee Tol at Beihampore, wbioh was founded in 
1887 by Srimatl Arnak&U Devi, widow of Roi Annada Prosh&d 
Ray Bab&dur of Cossimbazor, and is maintained by her estate. 
The siiudents live in the Tol, which is intended to be a replica 
of the early Hindu educational Institulious. 

There is a eerioultural school at Berhampore, at which the 
sous of silkworm-rearers receive instruotion iu soientifio methods 
of reariog silkwornis. An indostrlal school known os the R&m 
Krishna Orphanage Middle English Industrial School was 
opened at Sarg&cbi in 1899 for tdaohing carpentry and weaving. 

' The following statement shows the high schools in the 
district and the number borne on the rolU of each on diet March 
1913 
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OHAPTKB XIV.* 

GAZRTTKER. 

Azlmganj.—Town in tbo X;&ll&gh euldiTuion, aiUiated on Uio 
right bonk of the Bh&gliat])! 13 xnilos north of Borhompore. 
1(6 population, acoording to the oeneita of 1911, ia 12,327, 
of whom 9,772 arc Hindus, 1,712 are Mnsalm&os and 795 aro 
Jaine : these figures inolude Ihe population of Ji&ganj on (he 
opposite bank of the Bh&girathi, whioh is within nmnioipol 
limile. The population has been steadilj declining since 1872, 
when it amounted to 21,6i8. Azlmganj is the tcnainiis of 
the Azlmganj branch line of the Bast Indian Bail way, whioh 
oonneots it with Nalh&ti on tlie Loop line, ond ia also a station 
on the Barharwo-Azlmganj-X&lwa line, wbioU was opened in 
1012. A small steamer rune, in conneollon with the railway, 
between Azlmganj ond Berbampore for about fiye months, m., 
during the rains. There are also steamer services between Ji&ganj 
and DhuU&o, and between Ji&gonj aud Oaloutta during the 
rainy season. The town oontains a colony of Mftrw&ri iner* 
chants, who profess ihe Jain religion, and whose handecme 
temples are oonspiouons from the river. Their ancestors ai'o 
said to have migrated hero from Bikaner in the latter half of 
tho eighteenth century. The town was formerly a suburb of 
Murshid&b&d and was perhaps so called after Friaoe izXmus* 
sh&n, grandson of Aurangzeb. 

Azlmganj is also an alternative name of Uanrkul, the head* 
quarters of a thana in the east of the district. 

B&drihat.—Ancient name of a viToge situated 7 miles north 
of Azlmganj, whioh is more generally known as Ghi&a&bfid. Sim 
the article on Qhi&s&b&d. 

Baranagar.^ViUage in the L&lb&gh suldiviaion, situated on 
the west bemk of the Bhagirotbi about 2 luilea from the 
railway station at Azimganj. Ju the second bulf of the 
eighteenth century it was the residence of E&ni 131iaw&ni of 
Natore, whose memory is oherished by the Hindus of Bengal. 

* Xn oompUlng this e]iS]>Ur, free me liu beoo made of a eeriee of arUcIce 
eatitled Old t» ifirrsAidSMi. by Ur. H. ReToridpr, wbi^ eppaured in Uio 
Csloetta Uerleir, 1893. 
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Loft a widow in 1748, she ppent the remainder of her life in 
aofa of charity and ronnificont benovolenoe, whioh have mode 
her uamo a lionsohold word : a Hindu offioor deaciibea her, in a 
note oontributod for the Qaaetfe^r, as ** the wisest, most intellU 
^nt and most pious Hindu lady who figured in the history 
of Bengal in the oighteentli century, and whose unriTalled 
munificonoo and virtue are still engraved upon every Hindu 
heart.” She spent the last years of her life at Baranagor, and 
hero she died, on the bank of the saorod Bb&glratbi, about 1796. 
Her son, 11 Km (Crishna, and her daughter, TSra, who, like hor* 
was widowed at an eorly age, also lived at Baranogar. Rftm 
Krishna is said to have been a devout Sfikta, and a brl tree 
is pointed out under whioh he sat, when engaged in meditation, 
on a seat planed abovo five human skulls. He was a frequent 
visitor at the shrine at Kiriteswari, aod, tradition relates, had 
a canal excavated from Baranagar to that place in order that 
ho might go there by boat. 

Legends also cluster round T&ra, and to thie day stories are 
told of how she escaped the evil designs of Sir&j-ud daula through 
the help of a saint named Mastar&m. On one oooasioo, when the 
Naw&b came to seize her, he foond her sufferiug from small-pox 
and retired discomfited. The smalUpox, which had been miracul¬ 
ously oaused by the saint, at onoe disappeared in the same 
miraculous fashion. Msstar&m Im-d at Sadikbftgh on the opposite 
side of the Bhagiraihi and had the supernatural gift of being able 
to walk, or of being transported by invisible agency*, across the 
streom. His bamboo staff is preserved at the dkbra at Sadik- 
b&gh, whioh was founded in 164fi and is known os the AkAra 
of Mnhant Mostaram Aulia. 

There aro several temples at Baranagar built by Itaui 
Bbftwani, two of whioh are ornamented with terra-cotta (ilee, enoh 
oontaining a figure or a group of Hindu gods excellently modelled 
and in good proseivatiou. The temples of Bhubaneswar and 
lUjr&jeewari aro ascribed to Efini Bhaw&ni and that of ^op&l to 
her daughter T&ra. 

Berhampore.—Headquarters of the district, situated on the 
eastern bank of the Bbftgirathi, six miles south of Murshid&b&d 
and 117 miles (by rail) north of Oaloutta. It is eonneoted with 
the latter by the Mursbid&bftd branch of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, the station being called Berhampore Oourt. It is 
situated 65 feet above sea-level, and is 170 miles from the sea 
snd about 30 miles below the point where the Bh&g!ratbi leaves 
the Ganges. It is thus on the edge of the delta, for from a short 
distance to the west of the £h&giratbi the ground rises to the 
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undulating country of Birlhum aud tho foot of the B&jmah&l 
Hilla. The number of its inhabitants, according to tbe census 
of 1911, is 26,143, of whom 21,624 aro Hindus, 4,293 are 
MuBBlm&ns and 288 are Christians. The population has been 
steadily growing since 1881, whon it was 23,605, 

The name Berhampore is on English tranelitemtion of the 
veruaoulor name Bahrampnr, the derivation of wliioh is ei- 
plnined os follows by Mr. Beveridge* :—** Berhampore (Bahrara- 
pur) soems to he a oorruption of the Hiuda name of the plooe— 
Brahmapnr, i.c., the city of Brahma, brahmnpar is the 
name which the «>riginal mauza, or village, bears on tUo OolleoU 
or’a rovonue.roll. Probably the name comes from the plooo 
having been a settlement of lirfthmans. One of tho bathing 
placoB in the river ie oollod Bipraghit, or the Brihmau’s ghat. 

The nemo does not appear to be in any way nonnocted with tho 
Mohammadou name Bohram. There is a place about 6 miles to 
the north-Mst end on the high road to Murehid&bid, which has 
tlie veiy similar name of Bahramganj. Probably this has tho 
same origin as Berhampore, though it may be oonneotod with 
Bahram Jang, a son of Muhammad Rosa Kh&n, otherwise 
Muzaffar Jang.f” 

Berhampore was proposed as the site of a cantoument a few Hiitorv 
months after the battle of Plossey—doubtless in view of the 
faot that the factory at Cossimbefar had been demolished, and 
its fortiBcationa dUmantled, by Sirij-ud-dsuk in the previous 
year; hat the proposal was not given effect to for eome years. 

In Uotober 1767,t Captain Brohier proposed to Mx. Drake 
to build a pentagonal fort on “ the Berhampore plain ; “ and 
in January 1768, the Government wrote to the Dirootore that 
a fortided place near the capital of the Subaliahip would be 
the moans of enforcing their influenoe at the Murshidabid 
Darb&r, and that they had obtained a grant of 400 biffAas on the 
Berhampore plain, under a sanad granted by Mir Jafar. The 
Court of Direotors, however, eoouted the project, and in a letter 
dated March 1769, wrote We oannot avoid remarking that 
yon seem bo thoroughly posecssed with military ideas os to forget 
your employers are merohants. and trade their prinoipal object; 
and were we to adopt your several plans for fortifying, half our 
oapiUl would be buried in stone woUs/* Other of)anse]a prevailed 
after the war with Mir Kiaim in 1763, when it was realized 

* Old Flaettin Mm-tAidatad, OslcatU Ilsvieir, 1892, 

t Mahsmumd Reu Kliin was Msib LHwio, and nb^nenily Nnib NSslm, 
in ibs onrl; dsjs Of tbe Ssst India Companj'e rnlo. 

X Long’s S«lsciion$ from Qov»r»»*nt Seoordt, p, 104, 
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that it was neoessarj to have a force near IXursbid&b&d to keep 
the Naw&b in check. Its proximitj to the capital determined 
the ohotoe of fierhampore, but, in addition to this, it wae regarded 
AS A healthy locality. Tho belief in its salubrity appears, howorer, 
to have been delusive, for we find that Mrs. Sherwood, the 
authoress of Little Senry (Hid hU Bearei\ who was living at 
Berbompore in 1807, describee it as extremely unhesltby, and 
as ill Buited to Euretpoans as any place tluroughout tl\e whole 
extent of our domiuioue in India.*' In her time the parado 
ground and raoe^oourso used lo be oCton covered with watpi*, but 
the draining of Berbompore has made it much healthier. 

According to Hnnter’s Statiatioal Account of Bengal— 
“ The barracks took two years in building, being uomplat^ in 
1767, and wore at that time looked upon as the northern fronliir 
station of the Bengal army. Tlie cost amounted to tho 
enormous sum, for tliose days, of j63,02,'i70, the price of materials 
being three times as much os in Oaloutta. In 17C8 tho Oiiiof of 
Kurshid&b&d appointed a oommitteo to inquire into the exorbit* 
ant oliorgos which hod boon made; and tbreo oovonaoted officials 
were snepended, for ovorohoi'ges amounting to two lakhs of rupees.” 
The researobes of the llevd. \V. K. Firmingor have, however, 
proved that the barracks oannot have been fully oompleced by 
the date mentioned above. A refereucc to the Press Lists shows 
that in 1770 estimates for the oonetruotion of a palisade and a 
moat round tho oanlonments were drawn up, and were followed 
by the submission of indents, whilo the Oommittee of Works at 
Berbompore wrote a little later about the rate for bnokwork In 
April 1772 orders were issued to the Chief and Council at Cossim* 
bazar that no new foundations were to belaid at Berhampors. 
T)io Consultations of 21st August contain three important lotlers, 
viz., (1) a letter from the Chief Engineer, Coloool A. Campbell, 
submitting an estimate of the coat of oompleting the building 
of the Berhampore Cantonments, (2) a letter submitting a 
proposal for making a ditoh and stockaded palisade round thorn 
instead of a briok wall, and (3) tho draft of a letter to (he 
Oommittee of Circuit inquiring what further buildings are, in 
their opinion, indispensably necessary for the accommodation 
of tho Brigade at Berhampore, and requesting that steps may 
be taken to supply the required materials. Finally, on 22ud 
March 1773, Lieutenant George Llussell, Superintendent of 
Works at Berhampore, reports to the Chief and Oounoii of 
Cussimbazar the oost of oompleting tlie building of the oantun- 
ments.* They are described as follows in the Suiy-ut’-Mutikhann 

* Stngal F»*t ani Frntnl, April 1008, pp. 210.17. 
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(1786)**Thd b&rraoks of Berhampore are the finest and 
healthiest that any nation oan boast of. They oontaio two 
regiments of Earopeanp, seven or eight sepoys, and fifteen 
or sixteen cannon. And yeti have heard men say that the 
Musalm&ns are so namerons at Mnrshid&b&d, that with brick' 
bflts in their handB.they could knock the English down.*’ 

Berhampore woe for a long time a largo brigade station, 
but in 1867 the garrison had been reduced to the 10th regiment * " 
of native infantry, a detachment of natiro cavalry and a batteiy 
of native artillery. The story of rising of tho men of the 
19th, tho first overt aot of mutiny in 1867, is well known, Ijut 
it will not be out of place to quoU the following aoonunt from 
the Had PatnphM * which, in addition to being a grapbio narra' 
live, has the merit of being ooiitemporanecue and obviously 
based on local knowledge. After describing how the sepoys 
had been excited by the story of tbe greased cartridges, t it 
goes on to say 

** On the 26th Febrnary, Oolouel Mitohell. oommanding (be 
19th, ordered a parade for exeroiae with blank ammunition for 
the following morning. In the eveoing, the blank oatridges 
were served out to the men. They were of the very same 
deaoriptioQ os those which for a century past bad been used by 
the Bengal Army. These partioular oartiidges hod, in fact, been 
mode up before even an Enfield rifl.e had reached India, and 
bad been made over to the 19th magazine by the 7th Begiment, 
Native Infantry, on the latter leaving the station. In ordinary 
oiroumstanoes no objootion whatever would have been made by 
any sepoy to use similar oartridgos. But the passions of the men 
had been roused; thoir feelings had been so exoited that they 
oould no longer control them; thoy were beyond tho power of 
rensou; they felt satisfied that their caste was to be taken away 
by means of cartridges, and their exoitomont persuaded them 
that these were tbe fatal measaugers. They at first refused to 
reoeive them, and it was only when their commanding officer 
threatened all reonsants with ooort'maxtial that they took them 
in gloomy silence. That night they held a consultation. The 
** mnllitude of counsellors" gave new energy to theb fears, 
and in a moment of fanatioal frenzy the regiment rose oa one 
man, and took possession of their arms shouting defiance. 

*Tko paapblot, which !■ now rather imr«, wu pnbliihed ia 1857 enJor tho 
titla of The Mntinjf o/the Sengal Army. A hitiorietl narrative ly one mhe 
Am ierve4 under Sir CharUe ifopior, 

fA doaoriptioD of tbeprovlotu proceodlogi U fflTaa iu Cbaptorll, but the 
cTODta of the n^ht of 26th Fobroary oro not doKrlbod la each detail. 
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“ iDtelligeooe ol these facts was promptly oonveyed to the 
oommaoding officer, Oolonel Mitohell. Two ooursea wore open 
to him. The only troops at the station besides the 19th were 
a dotoohment of native cavalry and a battery of native artillery. 
The night was pitch dark, and no movement oould be made with 
any certmoty. He might either, thereforo, have despatched the 
cavalry and artillery to guard the publto buildings, the treasury, 
etc., and await the early dawn for ulterior operotlons, or ho might 
at once roarob down on the Hoes and endeavour to coerce tho 
mutineers. The first course seemed the most prudent, and was 
urged upon him; however, he adoplod the other, and moved as 
quiokly as possible on his mutiuous regiment. The night was 
so dark that he was oompclled to use torches to enable him to 
find the way; in this manner, and with difficulty, ho moved on. 
In the meanwhile, the 19th, having seised their arms, romained 
drawn up in front of their lines, waiting apparently for tboir 
European officers to take the initiative. The ground near their 
lines was interspersed hero and there with tanks, and on those, 
by the light of the torobes, they beheld the artillery and cavalry 
advancing. Had they been thoroughly oviUdispoeed, it would 
have been easy for them, in darkness as they were, to havo 
picked off their officers and the axtillery>meu, whilst the nature of 
the ground ond the darkness of the night would have prevented 
all idea of danger from the oavalry. They wore, however, moro 
excited than ill-dispoeod, and with arms iu their hands they 
waited the first movement of their offioers. 

“ On his part Oolonel Mitchell could not have boon inaensiblo 
to the insecurity of his own position; he was marching at the 
heed of natives against natives. Oould he depend upon them? 
It was at all events doubtful. Were be to give the order to 
oharge or to fire, was he oertain that he would be obeyed ? And 
if he wore not oboyed, not only would there be three regiments 
in revolt instead of one, but the lives of the residents of that 
and aurroundiog stations would he foopardized. Besides which, 
he found, os had been pointed out to him, that the nature of 
the ground and the darkness of the night would prevent the 
possibility of his aoting efficiently against the mutineers. Some* 
thing, however, must be done: he felt that. After deliberately 
weighing every oiroumstanoe of his position, he deemed it most 
prudent to try in the first instanoe the efieot of conciliatory 
measures. He accordingly addressed the men of the 19th; he 
pointed out to them the absurdity of their fears and the enormity 
of their offence, and oonjured them to give up their arms and 
return peaoeably to tbev line^. The 19th on their part were not 
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OTor^anxious t;o push matters to extremities; their excitement \va& 
beginning to wear off* and many of them felt a little ashamed 
of themselves. Siill they were seneible of the advantage of 
their position, and seemed resolved not to act under ooeroion. 

In reply, therefore, to their OoloneL they expressed their readi¬ 
ness to retnm to their lines, and to restore their arms to the 
proper place, provided only the artillory and cavalry were first 
moved away. To this unmilitary oonoewioo, Colonel Mitchell 
felt averse to aooedo. However, for the reasons above stated, 
ho was powerless: he did not wish to provoke the 19th into a 
more open demonstration; ho oonsented then to the proposal, 
and moved off the artillery and oavalry. The I9th gave np 
their arms, returned to their lines, and the ttmuU was at an 
end.” 

After the Mutiny, European troops were again stationed at 
Derhampore, and it oontinned to be a cantonment till 1870, when 
it was finally abandoned as a military station. After this, the 
cantonment, whioh intervened between the two blocks then making 
up the municipality, viz., Berhampore and CorSbazar to the 
sonth, was brought within municipal limita. It is still known 
as Glarh Borhampore. The town was also tbe hoadquarteri 
of the BAjsh&hi Division until 1876, when tho dis^ot was 
tranaforred to the Presidenoy Division. 

The oM borraoks, whioh' still form the most oonspiouous 
feature of the town, are arranged in a large square on the bank bomclrs. 
of the river Bh&giratlii. The range of buildings next the river 
was reserved for the ileneral and his staff: north and south were 
ranges of oiBoere' quarters, and on the ooatern side, whioh 
computes the square, were three ranges of double^storied barracks 
fur the soldiers. The oavalry lines lay a few miles to the east 
of the borraoks, away from the river. The soil there is more 
Bandy and tbe water better, besidea which the horeea escaped that 
fatal malady, so common in Bengal, known as ka*nri or going 
in the loins.” After the abandonment of the cantonment, the 
buildings were appropriated for non*miUtary purposes. Those 
on the west side of the square, next to the river (whioh wore 
in two blocks, each partitioned into four separate houses), were 
sold, some being purchased by Messrs. Louis Fayen & Co. and 
others by tbe Xiondon Mlssiouary Sooiety. That at tbe southern 
extremity, whioh is said to have been onoe occupied by Clive, 
is used partly as the Collector's residenoe and partly as a 
oironit-house; the houso next to it has been pulled down and 
a vacant space left. Of the lines of offioers’ quarters to tbe 
north and south, some were sold to private persons, but the 
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greater portion was kept by Government for the oocommodation 
of oiHoiais. 

A portion of tbe ooet end of iko nortbem range is dttod for 
public worship and forms tbe station obnroh, bat thoro is no 
oztomnl indioation of its saored obarooter. A small building 
oloso by forms the station olub. The tluree large two-storied 
barraoka to the east of the square are used for tho Gorommout 
offioGB and magisterial oourta, and also aooommodoto the munioipul 
office; tbe Judge’s Court is about a mile to the south-east. Tho 
upper floor of the norib-eostem block, which is usually vacant, bos 
more than onoe been used as a oentral oensus offloo after the 
ddcenuial oensus; on such ocoasions it is oooupied by a staff of 
eeveral hundred men. Another portion of tbo barracks has been 
utilized for the lunatic Bsylum, whiob was construoted from the 
materials available, while tlie military hospital was transformed 
into a jail. 

Both the asylum and the jail were, formerly located at tho old 
civil station of Maid&pur, 3 miles to the esst (an article on which is 
given later); the former was transferred to Berhampore in 1874 
and the latter in 1878. From tbe Jails Beports for 1873 and 
1874 it appears that the new jail enjoyed an ephemeral popularity 
among debtors. 1673, a weoUhy merchant at Ji&ganj fell 
dangerously ill, and his sons announced their intention of releasing 
on a certain date all those who were incarcerated on aooonnt of 
debt, for the bece6t of their Buifering parent. The news spread all 
over the district, and debtors flookedinto the jail from every part.” 
A preoisely similar story is told lor 1874. * In that year occurred 
the marriage ceremony of Dhanpat Singh Bah&dur, the wealthy 
^ banker of Azfmganj; and it was anticipated throughout the 
district that he would follow the example of bis brother, who, 
on tbe occasion of his son’s marriage, had released all the dvil 
prisoners in the jail by paying their debts for them. Creditors, 
aooordiogly, began to press their debtors, until they drove them 
into prison. As soon, however, os it was discovered that tbo 
banker had no intention of paying off other peoplo’s debts on this 
grand scale, tbe subsistence allowanoe for the civil prisoners ceased 
to be paid, and tbeir number fell off os rapidly as it had risen.’ 
ether other buildings the finest are those belonging to the 

fcaildiogt. KrishnAth College to the north of the barraoks, which wore 
completed in 1869; a full account of this institation bos been 
, given in the last chapter. There is a Homan OathoUo ohapel 
,i to the east of the barraoks, and a ubapol of tho London 
1 Missionary Society, built by public subscription in 1828, a little 
r to the north of them. 
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Tbo town is the fortunate possessor of water-works, wbioh it 
owes (o the generosity of the late Mah&r&ni Swarcamayi, who, 
in 1894, undertook to furaiUi it with a supply of filtered woter. 

The works, which were opened in 1899, ere designed to give a 
daily supply of 200,000 gallons. The water is pumped up from 
tho Ithfiglratlii into throo settling tanks, caoh with a oapaoity of 
229,000 gallons, wheuoe it posses through filters into olear-water 
reservoirs, and is distributed to the town by pipes with an aggre¬ 
gate length of 12^ miles. Gor&bazar, the southern subnrb, is 
the quarter in whiob Musolm&ns and Hindustani-speaking im¬ 
migrants from up-Qountry ohiefly reside. About two miles to 
(ho oQst of Gor&bozar is tho site of a large annual fair known os 
tho Chnltia mla. 

One of tho most interesting spots in Berbampore is the old TboceiLe- 
^ cemetery at liabulbtiua, a mile to the north-east of the barracks, 

' which contains several interesting monuments of the end of tlio 
eighteouth and beginning of the nineteenth oentary. The oldest 
insoiiption is in memory of Captain James Skinner (unole of 
Ooloual Skinner, who raised Skinner’s Horse), who died in 1773. 

Here also was buried George Thomas, one of the mo»t famous of 
Ituropean adventurers in India. He started his career os a 
sailor in the Navy, deserted his ship at Madras in 1781 and in 
tho ouurso of cweuty years oamd his way to power, becoming a 
general under Samru Degum and finally Rftja of Hari&na. Ho 
died of fever in his pinnaoe off Berbampore in 1802, while on 
r»i8 way to Oaloutta. Tlie tomb boors no iDsoriptiOD, but has 
been identified from an old engraving. Other graves of tho 
oarly years of the nineteenth century ore those of Flenry 
Creighton of Qofilmftti, an indigo factory in tho M&lda district, who 
was one of the first to explore the ruins of Gaur, and of his friend, 

Willinm Grant, who lived cioar him at Chandoy nnd died, three 
weeks after him, on 23rd October 1807. The epitaph on Grant’s 
. tomb records that he left Bs. 40,000 for the purpose of support¬ 
ing Christianity and for tianslatiog the l^criptnres into e'aatern 
languages. Close by ore the graves of a civilian named Bobert 
Creighton {oh. 1828), who was perhaps James Creighton’s son, and 
of bis wife and daughter. Another noteworthy grave is that of 
Captain llobert BoUeau Pemberton, a distinguishod surveyor and 
oartographer, who died at Berbampore in 1840 when aervlng as 
the Qovornor-GoneraTs Agent at Muishidftb&d. He saw aotive 
servioe in Manipur, was sent as a apeoial envoy to Bhut&u in 
1838, and was an authority on the north-east frontier. 

Not the least interesting is tbs grave of the infant sou of 
Mrs. Sherwood, the authoress of LittU R«nry and Ais Beanr^ a 
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book which had a cousiderablo TOgue in early Victorian days. 
The inscription on the graro reads as follows:— 

“To the memory of Henry Sherwood, infant eon of Henry 
Sherwood, l^lsq., Paymaster, His Majesty’s fiSrd Begiment, and 
Mary Martha Sherwood, his wif<', who was bom at Hinaporo on 
Christmas Day, 1806, and died at Berhomptoe, July 23nd, 1807. 
Suffer little children to oome unto mo and forbid them not, for 
of such is tho Kingdom of Hoayen.” 

“ It is oftoD said,” writes Mr. H. Bovoridge, " that this 
Honry was the original of the hero of ZiUli and 

his Bearer ; but this oonnot bo altogether oorreot, for he 
died when only ninoteon moniha oM, and oould never haro 
held oonversations with Boosy. Tho Henry of tho story 
lived till ho was eight years and seven months old. There 
oan be no doubt, however, that Mrs. Sherwood was thinking of 
hor owu obild when she wrote the story, aud that this supplied the 
patbelio note, whioh otherwise would bo wanting. TJio first 
word that Little Henry tried to say was Boosy; and when bo 
was only ten months old, he used to put his oriu round bis neok 
and kiss him, or stroke his swarthy oheek with his little delicate 
band. It is suoh touches os these that make the book still fresh 
and beautiful, in spite of the narrowness and rigidity of its 
religion. Little Henry is represented as being born at Binapore 
and as dying at Berhampore, like Mrs. Sherwood’s own child. 
And there is a sequel to Little Henry, called The Last Days at 
Boosyy which has a frontispiece of Boosy before his little master’s 
tomb, whore the monument and its surroundings resemble 
Henry Sherwood's grave.”* 

There is another large cemetery about a mile to tho south, 
whioh was the military oemetery. It it oomparalively modern 
and has no insoriptions of particular interest. 

Berhampore SabdiTision.-'Sodar or headquarters subdivi- 
sioD comprising the aouth«eastorn portion of the district. It has 
an area of 834 square miles and a population, according to the 
census of 1911, of 617,723 persons, the density being therefore 
621 per square mile. It is bounded on the north by the L&lb&gh 
subdivision and the river Hanges, here known as the Padma, 
which separates it from the Bajahahi district; on tho east by tho 
Fadma and Jalangi rivers, the latter of whioh separates it from 
the Meherpur subdivision of the Nadia distriot; on the south by 
the Jalangi and the Nadia district (Sadar and Meherpur subdivl- 
aious) and on the west by the L&lb&gh subdivision and the Bh&gl- 
rathi, whioh separates it from the K&adi subdivision. 


* QIA Plac4i til KtiriMdStld, Calcutta RcTicti, 1882. 
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The BuMivision is an alluTial plain watered bj the Bb&glrathi, 
Bhairab and Jolangi (or the Bhairab^Jalangi, os the united river 
ia called) and by their offshoots, snob os the Si&lmSri and Gobra 
NuHoh. The country is low-lying and subject to annual 
inundation; some parts have become water-logged owing to 
defeotive drainage and the silting np of khdk and hiU. The 
BhSglrathi ombankmont runs along the wholo of the western 
boundary and protects the country along the river bank Brom 
floods. A largo variety of orope aro raised. The principal ore 
or early rice, and oold-weatber crops such oa gram, peas, 
kaliXy mnp, crA/ir, wbest and barley; dmnn rioe and oil-seeds ore 
also oaltivated. 

For administrative purposes it ia subdivided into eight 
thanns, vis. Bel&dunga, Borbampore, Damkul, Daulatbazar, 
Haribarp&ra, NawSda, BSuinagar and Sujfiganj. 

Bhagwangola.—Village in the li&lb&gh subdivision, situated 
on the Bhairab river, 16 milee north-east of Berbampore. It is 
the headquarters of a thaoa and has a station on the Murshids- 
b&d branob of the Eastern Bengal State Bailway. The name 
originally belonged to a river mart on the Padma, 6 miles to the 
east, wbiob served as the Oongetio port of Kursbidftb&d. So 
important was it as the source of the city’s supplies, that, during 
the wars with the Mar&thas, All Vardi Khftn was foroed to 
keep a garrison in it, *'to preserve the oommunication for 
supplies open between the Qangee and the oity.”* In its neigh¬ 
bourhood a battle took plaoe in 1697 between the Afgh&n rebels 
under Bahim Sbfch and the imperial troops under Zabardast 
Kb&n: a brief aooount of this battle, which ended in the rout 
of the rebels, will be found in Chapter II. It was hors that 
Bir&j-ud-daula embarked on his flight northwards after the 
battle of Flassey, The place was visited on 2nd August 1834 
by Bishop Heber, who wrote—“ I found the plaoe very intorest- 
iug and even beautiful; a thorough Hindu village without either 
Europeans or Musalmaos. The small but neat mat-houses are 
scattered over a large green common, fenced off from the river 
by a high grassy mound, which forms an excellent dry walk, 
borderod with mango trees, bamboos, and the date palm, as well 
as some fine banians. The oemmou was covered with children 
and cattle; a considerable number of boats were on the beach; 
different miisical instruments were strumming, thumping, squeal¬ 
ing, and rattling from some of the open sBeds; and the whole 
plaoe exhibited a oboerfulness and an activity and bustle which 
were extremely intoresting and pleasing.” 

*8t«wirt'a BUtorj of Umgol (18tS), p. 480. 
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Thn place inspired the good Bishop to a poem beginnings 
“ If thou wert by my side, my lore, 

How last would eveuing fail, 

In green Dengala's polmy grove, 

Listening the nightingale.” 

About half a oontury ago the main stream of the Padmrv 
receded from the village, and in its place sprung up the present 
village, which in oontra-distinotion was called New Bhagw&ugola 
or Al&tali. 

Chonakh&li .—^£0 MaidApur. 

CosBimbazar.^Old town in the Sadar subdivision, situated 
on the oast bank of the Bh&giratbi, a little over a mile north of 
Bsrhampore; it is inoluJel in the municipal limits of that town. 
Though little now remains to attest its former greatness, Oossiin- 
bazar may lay olaim to an historical interest little, if at all, 
inf^ior to that of MurshidAbAd. Even before that city bad 
been given its present name, Oessimbazor was a groat emporium 
attracting the trade of Lower Bengal, and the European 
nations who traded to India had established faotories in it. Lt 
even gave its name to the surrounding oountry, for the 
triangular traot enolosed by the Padma, Bh&ghirathi and lalangi 
was known in the early days of tiie East India Company as the 
Oossimbazar Island, while the oommon name lor the Bhigirathi 
in its records, down to the nineteenth oentury, was the Ooesim- 
bafior River. 

Its history cannot be traoed farther baok than the seveo' 
teenth century, but even then it was a place of oommoroial 
importance. In or about 1658 the English estabUshed a factory 
there, John Ken being appointed Ohiel on £40 a year, while 
Job Chamook, the founder of Oalontta, was appointed fourth 
Member of Council on £20 a year. Before the end of the 
Bevecteenth oentury it had beoome the leading English oommer- 
oial agenoy in Bengal; in 1681, when Uharnook was Chief, 
out of £230,000 sent out by the East India Company as 
investment in Bengal, £140,000 were assigned to Cossimbazar. 
Eive years later the English factory, in common with other 
faotories in Bengal, was confiscated by order of the Nawfib 
Shaista KhAn; and for the first half of the next century, it was 
exposed to occasional outbursts of hostility or caprice on the 
part of the Nawfibe and their oifioere. 

The factory owed much of its wealth, and all its political 
importance, to its close neighbourhood to the Muhammadan 
oapiial of MurshidAbAd. But from the same cause it was liable 
to constant danger. It was easy enough for the NawAb to order 
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out his troops and blookado the woUed factoiy, whenever he 
hod any oooasion of quarrel with the English Oounoil at Calcutta. 
It followed, therefore, that tlie duties of the Chief of OoasimbaMr 
wore always diplomatic as much as oommoroial; for it wos through 
him that negotiations were ooudnoted with the Nawib. In 
1767, when 6irfi]>ud-danla resolved to drive the English out 
of Bengal, the Cossimbazar factory felt tbo first effeots of his 
anger. Its capture was easily effeoted, oooording to Broome* 
(who follows Onne):— 

“Tbo defences at Coesimbazar were of an insignificant de¬ 
scription, barely sufficient to render the use of cannon ncoossofy' 
to aitaok it; the building was a quadrangle having arooll 
bastions at the corners, the curtains wore only 3 feet thick, 
built round ranges of warehouses, of which they farmed tho 
oxtorior wall; there was no ditch or outer defence, and tho whold 
vroB surrounded by buildings which overlooked the factory atj 
the distance of about 100 yards. The guns were of small calibre,; 
and most of them were honey-combed, the oniriages more or* 
loss decayed, and tho whole stock of ammunilion not exceeding 
600 rounds; but, worst of all, tbo garrison oonsisted of only one 
officer. Lieutenant Elliot, and 44 regular eoldiexs, of whotu 
twenty were Portuguese and several Outobmon, together with 
about 260 matcUlook men.t 'Qndor such oircumstanoee, a pro¬ 
tracted defonoo oould uot reasonably be expected. The factory, 
being untenoble, was surreudered on the 4th of June. The 
property found there was plundered, the soldiers oonfiued and 
the whole party subjeoted to suoh indignitiee, that Lieutenaut 
EUiot, who oommanded tho troops, woe driven to distraction and 
ehot bimself.^’t Among the oaptivos were Watts, the Besident, 
and Warren Haatinge, his assistant, who were sent iu custody 
to Murshidabad, from which Hastings shortly afterwards made 
bis eeoape. 

After the battle of Plossey, Oossimbazar regained its oommer- 
oial importance, but the political power formerly held by the 
Besident was transferred to the Agent at the Court of the Naw&b, 
who lived at Motijbil in Murshid&bftd. Mrs. Elindersley, who 
yisited Cossimbenar in 1766, wrote that a vast quantity of silic 
was prepared at the factory, the products including silk pieces, 
bandkerobieyei, stockings, gloves, etc. “ The Company’s 


* Riae and ProgiOM of tbo Rene&l Arm; (1B50), p. 49. S««, boworor, tbo 
contooipoinry aceoont givon in Cnopter II. 

fOnno, Vol. II, p. S7i Groao Vol, II, p. 240. 

} Orne, Vol. II, p. 68. 
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Bemota/’ aba eaid, '^are fond of being appointed to theae 
out'Settlemonta^ because it’is more adTautagoous tban the appoint¬ 
ments at Caloutta; otherwise, not perhaps so agreeable, as there 
arc sometimea but three or fuur English amidst a number 
of black people.” Colonel Eennell again wrote (eiV, 1769)— 
**OossimbaKar is the general market of Bengal silk and a great 
quantity of silk and ootton stuffs ore manufactured hero, which 
are oiroulated throughout great part of Asia; of the unwrought 
silk 300,000 or 400,000 lbs. weight is oor snmed in the European 
mauufaotories.” The decay of Oossimbosar dates from tho 
beginning of the nineteenth oentory, when its climate changed 
for the worse and fatal epidemics broke out. 

At one time the olimate was oelebiated lor salubrity, and 
Oossimbnzor was regarded as almost a health resort. Captain 
Hamilton, who visited Bengal at the beginning of the 
eighteenth oentory, mentions in A Areounl oj Ms Ea%i 
Indus (volume 11, page 21), that “ the country about Cossimbozar 
is very healthful and fruitful and produces indubtrioue people 
who oultiToto many valuable mauufaotuies.** Orme, in bis 
JBititury Hisiory of Urndtuian^ treating of the months imme¬ 
diately following the battle of Plassey in 1757, stotes that of 
the English troops quartered at Calcutta aud Chandeinogore, 
two-thirds were in hospital owing to tho intemperanoe produced 
by the distribution of prize-money; while of 2D0 men at 
Coesimbesar, 240 had been preserved, by the excellence of its 
olimate, from the effects of at least equal intemperanoe. In 1768, 
it was recommended that European troops should not be brought 
nearer to Calcutta than Cossimbazar, on aooount of the olimate lower 
down the river being so unfavourable to the health of Eoropeans. 
The Government Beoords, edited by Mr. Long, contain an appli¬ 
cation to the Oouuoil from a writer at Calcutta, dated March 
1763, ” requesting permission to go to Coesimbaiar for the 
recovery of his health.” After the famine of 1770, the margin 
of onltivation receded in all the country round, and wild beasts 
increased. In 1811, a traveller described Cossimbazar as “noted 
for its silk, hosiery, korus^ and inimitable ivory work”; but 
the greater part of the sunoaoding ooundy was “a wildemeas 
inhabited only by beasts of prey. At eleven or twelve miles from 
Berhampore, an almost impervious jungle extends for a consider¬ 
able space, denying entrance to all but tigers.” 

Two years later the ruin of Cossimbozar was brought about by 
a change in the course of the Bb&girathi, whioh took a sudden 
sweep three miles to tho west of its old obannel, whioh was left 
a desolate stretch of stagnant water. Epidemics of fever broke 
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out, and the popnlation was deoimated; afioording to local 
trodtlion, it woe entirely swept away in a twelveniontb, thue 
furnishing an exact parallel to the legendary destruotion of 
Qaur. The ruin of the place is thus deeoribod by an Indian 
writer in nn article on the Ooseimboxar Eftj publUbod in the 
Oiiloutta Review of 1^3. 

“Ihe length of the town was three milee, and its broadth was 
two milee. It was built of bricks, being bo thickly ptndded 
with pnoka houses that it was a common saving that ono could 
mako a oironit of it by jumping from one hoas9<top to another.* 
The population, which oonsisted chiefly of Hindus, oould bo 
estimated at one hundred thousand souls. Oontiguons to, or 
rathor adjoining, Ooeaimbazar wore K&lkfipur and Far&shd&nga; 
the former was the headquarters of the factory of tho Dutch, and 
the latter that of the French. Bh&tpSra, B&roang&ohi, and 
Ohuu&kh&U oonetituted the suburbs. Ail these places were 
origiually stcuated on a ourve of tho river fib&gfratbi; but, 
seventy years ago, a straight out was mode forming the chord of 
the ourve, thus obanglng the oourse of the river and throwing 
tho towns inland. This engineering operation woe followed by 
the breaking out of an epidemic fevor wliioh, in virulenoe and 
mortality, is unparallelod by any pestilence save that which 
dostroyed Saur. In the course of a few years, three-fourths of 
tho population died out; and OoBsimbasar, from being at one 
time a most populous pUoo, is now overgrown with jungle and 
tho abode of wild boasts. During tho continoanoo of the 
opidomio, tho rites of oremation and funeral oould not be per¬ 
formed, the dead being carried away in oarta for disposal. Thus 
* the great oommoroial mart of Oosslmbazar was laid in ruios. 
The decimation of the population was closely followed by the 
dilapidation of the buildings. Host of the houaes are now in 
ruins, the hrioka having been removed to supply the materials 
for buildings elsewhere.” 

The former channel survives only as a khdij called the K&ti- 
ggng, which can be used by small boats in tho rains. Tlie main 
strenm formerly flowed past the Reiidenoy which was protected 
from inundation by embankments. This appears from the follow¬ 
ing aooonnt of some floods given in the Oakuita Quuite of the 
2 flth September 1786: “We are sorry to learn by letter from 
Muisbid&b&d that, in oonsequenoo of the unnsual height of the 
river (which has been such as was never known in the memory of 

• A •imhar i>opuUr tndlUon U lUt the towD wm io Uilelclf corvrtd with 
baUdiagt ttiat tka itoeeU never «w the luo. 
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inan)f tba great river had overflowed its banksandlaidibeooantry 
betweeo the oity and Bagw&ngola entirely under water, and bed, 
by the channel of Aokbarpore Lake, evon penetrated the eaetern 
parte of the city; that jfrom the same unfortunate eause some of 
the djkes on the Oossimbasar river bad likewise given way below 
tlio Borbampore Oautonmouts; end that the water from Iba'io 
two souroee, having joined, hod overflowed all that part of tho 
ootmtry, and had oomo up to the walls of tho OossimbaBar 
filature,” 

Buins of large buildings and broad mounds of earth are prao* 
tioally all that is loft to attest the legendary magnifioenoo of 
CoBsimbazar. It is said that the houses of tho nsing town of 
Berhampore woie to a great extent construoted with the material 
obtained from those ruins. I'here is, bowevor, an old temple 
of Siva and an old Jain slirine, known as the Nimnhth temple, 
which is preserved by the Jain merchants of Marsbid&b&d. 
The palace of Uah&r&ja Manindra Obandra Nandi, the present 
representative of the CossiniboBar B&j (of which an aooount is 
given later), is also situated here. It is an imposing building 
and oootains some fine carved stone and pillars, which were taken 
from the palace of Obait Singh at Benares. 

The site of the Besidenoy is three miles north-east of Berham¬ 
pore and is known os the Besidenoy H&ta B&gftu ; it is now, as 
its name implies, an oroliard. On the northern side are the 
remains of an earthen rampart, and olose by is some elovatod 
ground called PhSnsit&la, i.s., tho plaoo of the gibbet or gallows. 
To the south, and separated from the Keeidonoy by a road, is tho 
old Reeidonoy oemetery, which contains aeveral interestiog monu¬ 
ments. 

Mention may first be mode of the monument erected by 
Warren Hostings to his first wife. Aooording to Colonel 
CastreU’s Report on Murshid&b&d (1857), tho original insoription 
ran thus 

' To the Memory of 

Mns. Warren Hastinos 
and her daughter Elizadstu 
She died the lllh July 1759 
In the 2 * year of her age. 

This monument was ereotod by her husband 
Wakran Hastings, Esq, 

In due regard to her memory. 


* So in orlj^tMl) no aooond figure to mark kbe noit. 2fot0 ht/ Col^ntl QatirtU, 
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Tho iuBoription appears to haye baoome obliterated and now 
reads as follows :» 

In Memorj of 

Mrs. Mary Habtikos and her daughter Ei.izarbtii 
Who died llth July 1759 in the 2 year o£ her age, 

This monument was erected by her husband 
Warrbk Hastings 
In due regard to her memory. 

Subsequently restored by G-overnment of Bengal, 1863. 

The who*’in this insoription makes it doubtful whether 
the reference is to the mother or the daughter: the latter, as we 
loam from Gleig, survived her birth for only nineteen doys. Tho 
second 6gure must have been left out because the exact age was 
unknown. In the same cemetery there is a monument to a 
Mr. Dugald Campbell, who diedatU&ng&m&ti, 6th October, 1782, 
aged 32. Perhaps be was a connexion of Mrs. Hastings’s drst 
husband, Captain Dugald Oampbell, who was killed during the 
capture of Badge*Badge in December 1756. 

Another curious insoription reads:— 

**H6re lieth the body of Mrs. Sarah Mattooks, who departed 
ihis life the 4th October, 1788. Aged 27 years. Maob leinonted 
(«u>) by bir (ate) husband Lieuteuant-Ooloaol Maitooks. Was 
the grand-daughter of the great John Hampden, Esquire, of 
St. James’, Westminster.” 

There must,” os Mr. Beveiidge points out, ‘^be some 
mistake here, for Hampden was killed at Obalgrove in 1643, and 
Mrs. Mattocks was not born till nearly 120 years afterwards. It 
does not appear either why Hampden should be described as 
of St. James’, Westminster.” 

Yet another iuteresting epitaph inscription (with insoriptions 
in Persian and Nftgri below the English one) is on the monument 
of Mr. Lyon Prager, Diamond Merobant and Inspector of Indigo 
and Drugs—the plurality of oooupationa is oniious—who died at 
tho age of 47, on the 12th May, 1793, “having fallen a raorlfioe 
to the severe heat of the climate from travelling in a palanquiu 
from Caloutta.” 

The majority of those who lie in the cemetery died in their 
youth or were <nt off in the prime of life. One only attained a 
great age—a Charles Cromelin, who died ou 25th December 1788, 
aged 81. It has been suggested that this was Charles Grommelin, 
a member of a Huguouot family, who had a oheqnered career. He 
joiued the Company’s servioo in Bombay in 1732 and 1*060 to be 
Governor of Bombay, 1760-67. After retiring to England, he 
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had groat lessee, relnrned to India in 1772 as a free-trador and 
waa mod© British Oonaul at Qoa in 1784 . 

Colonel Goatrell states that some old memorial slabs were “duff 
out of the bank or mound, apparently part of on old fortiaoatioii 
to the worth of the ruins of the Residenoj. One slab to the 
memory of Mrs. Charles Adams is inscribed with the date 29th 
May, 1741.'' Mr. BoTeridge says that this tombstone was removed 
loMr. Lynllsoompoundat Bobulbuoa near Borhamporo, with 
another bearing a Latin insoription to the memory of Isabello 
Gray who dx^d in 1787 Georgo Gray, he «.y., was probably 
the Chief of Milda and afterwards Member of OounoU at Oaloutta 
who quarrellod with Olive and loft the country in 1766. * 

Kiikipar. A little to the west of the Residenoy cemetery is Kilkapur 
where the Dutch factory stood. Bernier mention^ it as in 
existence in 1666, and soya that it employed as many as 700 or 
800 men. Teiffenthaler also dosoribes the Dutch buBdings os 
being vast and magniaoent. A French man, George Louis 
Vemet, who was a friend of Warren Hastings, was second in 
command here in 1766 and showed greet kindness to the English 
after the capture of Oossimbazar and Calcutta by Sirij-ud-daula. 
Nothing is now left but the Dooth oemetery, wbioli oonfains 47 
moDumenU, the oldest being that of Daniel vau der Mttyl, who 
died in 1721. The handsomeat, which boars no inscriptioi is a 
toll structure with two piers of pillars supporting a cupola 

Further to^ the west, and close to the present ohannel of the 
Dhiglrathi, is Saidibftd, where there used to be a Preneh factory 
and also an Armenian settlement. The French appear to have 
.stayed here at least as late os 1781, for in the Nisimat records 
there 18 a letter of August 1781 from the Governor.General to 
Mr. Pott, the Reaident at MursbidftbAd, directing, with reference 
to a letter fi-om M. Dangereux to the Nawftb, that the French at 
Saidibftd be restored to all the rights and pririleges which they 
enjoyed before the wsr. The great Dupleix is said to have been 
at one time Resident here. The site of the factory, which is still 
oalled Farftsdftnga, U, the French land, has been much out 
away, and part of it is oooupied by the pumping station of the 
Berhampore water-works. 

Kunjagbata' to the sontn-west contains the Rijbftri of a 
descendant (Debondra Nath Rai) of Nunoomsr (Nanda Kumar) 
a oommon-plaoe building, now more or less dismantled, part of 
which is said to have been the residence of Nunoomar. Ho 
probably visited it occasionally or periodioaUy, but cannot 
have lived there regularly, for his home was at Bhadrapurin 
Birbbum. ^ 
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The ArmoninD settlement dates book to 1665, in which jear 
they obtained a pharmAn from Aareogseb authoruing them to 
form n eettlemeot at Said&b&d, which then formed a subnrb of 
Ooaaimbasar.* Their ohuroh, wbioh is about a mile from 
K&lk&pur, was erected in 1758, possibly under the strength of a 
charter granted by the i$ast India Company, in wbioli the 
Company undertook to give u site for a ohuroh in any of its 
Boitlomonte in which forty or more Armenians redded. The 
following aooount of it is taken from an artiolo entitled Ifislortoal 
Bengal^An Ancient Ohuroh, by Artemus/* whioh appeared in 
the i7ot<r/>e/ (of Oaloutta) a fow years ago. “ Times bare obauged 
in berbampore as well ns ovorywhore else, and the Armenians 
bavo giren place to others in the local oommsroial world. The 
places where tboy lived are leTelled to the ground, aud dowu in 
8aid&b&d, where their resideuoos were, one only finds grass and 
moss-grown ruins. The very roads over whioh they walked bavo 
disappeared, and all that remains of this ancient oolony is an 
^fOcasional walled-in plot of land. To the question ‘ What pUoe 
was this?’ the guide invariably repliesA rich merohant lived 
here. He was ruined, and tho house fell.’ The orumbling decay 
of ages, however, has sparod to some oztent tho old olinroh. 
Time has dealt more gently with it than with the old town, and 
it stands a grim and timc>^atned monument of an almost for¬ 
gotten prosperons community of morohants. 

** The eaored building is now only a dilapidated bam. Its 
walls are bare aud orumbling. The inaoriptions, mostly ia the 
Armenian tonguo^ on the upperatonei of the flat graves are slowly 
being obliterated, and the little niohes and stoups that onoe 
marked the spots where the faithful wore wont to bless and 
sprinkle themselves aro almost invisible by the aooumulation of 
the dust aud dirt of fifty years of cruel neglect. The font, to the 
sacristy, where the auoestors of many of Oaloutta’s prominout 
Armenian citizens of to*day were admitted into Holy Ouuroh, is 
now a reoeptaole for rags, whilst on the other side of the building 
in another vestry, wherein the registers and vessels of the altar 
were onoe carefully guarded, waa found a spooimeo of faded 
millinery probably oast on one side as useless by one of the 
ooretakei’s obildren. Tho main body of the ohuroh is absolutely 
a dreary waste: a ploou of desolation, the evideaoee of a former 
grandeur on the inner roof and walls but aooontuating the 
impression of that ocndicion. 

But this is nut all. For in the east end of the building towers 
a toll struoture that was ouoe the ooutre of devotion and worship 


* Seth’i History of tbe armeaUms is lndi«. 
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of tho old'time Armenian oommunitj of (he district. Aloft, 
stands a linge picture frame from which the ragged edges of canvas 
still flutter, and one is told that from here at one time looked 
down on the worshippers a beautiful picture of Christ. It is 
satisfactory to know th^ this beantiful work has been removed to 
Calcutta and duly preserved. Undorneath this great frame-reredoe 
nro three rows, one on top of the other, of quaintly painted panels, 
oil in a fair state of preservation, representing incidents in the life 
of Christ and the ministry of his apoetles. From the point of 
view of artistio merit these aro perhaps unimpoi'tant, bat they 
have a historj contemporary with that of the Church itaolf, and 
aro or should be of far too great interest to those who love the 
memoriofi of the time when their ancestors knelt beneath them, 
to be allowed to be the porohing pUoes of the caretakeris poultry 
which, aloe, appears to be their only present use. Little or uono 
of the altar fumitare has been left in the Ohurob. In one of the 
vestries is a tangled mass of lampware and old ohains, and on tbo 
masonry altar^table were seen two old oaudlesUoks and an anoient 
wooden book^reet. The verandah surrounding the building, and 
the tiny compound in whioh it stands, ore covered with the grave¬ 
stones of Armenians, who lived and flourished in the distriot 
between the year 1758, when the obnroh was built, and 1858, 
when the last borial is believed to have taken place. The last 
date appears to be the 17th Beoember, 1858, the grave, inscribed 
in English, being that of 8. M. Vardon, Esquire.’^ 

“ The Church is now rarely visited save by the carious, and 
according to the oaretukei, himself an Armonian with an impor- 
feot knowledge of English, each year produces two or, at the most, 
three faithful persons who linger within tho onoe sacred preoiiiots 
to offer a prayer for the souls of the faithful departed whose last 
resting'plaoes are within the shadow of the historio old building.*’ 
The Cossimbazar R&j family traoe back tlieir dosoent to one E&li 
Nandi, a resident of Shijla in the Burdwdn distriot, who migrated 
to (iripur near Cossimbazar and there set up a small busiuess 
as a silk dealer. The real founder of the fortunes of the family 
was his great-grandson Krishna Kanta Nandi, whose connection 
with'Warren Hastings brought him into notoriety under the 
nomo of “ Canto Babu.” He was bom in humble oiroumstanoee, 
for his father was merely a small shopkeeper soiling silk, betel- 
nuts and kites; his skill in flying kites, we are solemnly told by 
the family ohronioler, earned for him the name of Ebolifa, i.e, 
** the expert.” K&nta Baba entered the Cossimbazar factory os 
an apprentioe ond in due time was brought on the establishment 
as a cierk, in whioh capacity he o&rae into oontaot with Warren 
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Hastings, who first came to Mnrsliid&b&d in 1753. Three years 
inter the ohscnre yonng olerk hod an opportunity of befriending 
the futuie CioTemor«QeDerAl of India. IThon the Oossimbasar 
factory was captured by Sir^j^od-daula, Warren Hostings woa 
sent a prisoner to Murshidftb&d, but managed to moke his escape, 
with the help, it is etiid, of IC&nta 6&bu. The story goes that 
K&ota B&bu kept him concealed in his house and ooutrived to 
haTe him taken down the rirer in a boat. In gratitude for his 
serrioes, Hnstings promised to advance his fortunes, and when 
parting from him gave him a memorandum, which he woa to 
produce as proof of hia identity. When Hostings rose to power, 
a number of men presented themselves before him, all oloitning 
to be K&nta B&bu, but Warren Haslinga’ queetiona exposed the 
pereouation. At length, K&nta Bftbu hioiself appeared and 
produced the momoraudum, wherenpou Hastings gave him 
an appointment as his Banyan. The explanation of Warren 
Hoetings’ favour to K&nta B&bii is quite credible, for be was not 
the man to forget an old friend or to let a valnable sorvioe go 
unrewarded. 

In his poeitioD ae Banyan, K&nta B&bu succeeded in amassing 
a large fortune. ** In reorganizing the rovenuo eyetem it woe 
provided by the Governor^Geueral, with the oonourrenoe of his 
Ooonoil, that no farm of lands shouli enceed the amount of a 
lakh of rupees per annum; and that no Banyau or other officer 

whatever denominatioD should be allowed to farm lands, or to 
be security for any farmer. But in ooiitravention of this regula* 
tion, Mr. tloetings granted H&nta Bftbu farms to the amount of 
thirteen lakhs of rupees per annum. The illegality and im* 
propriety of this proceeding called forth the severe oeneore of the 
Court of Directors, and subsequently formed the subject of 
Parliamentary enquiry. When Warren HastingB was impeached, 
the fifteenth charge against him referred to this matter The 
said Uoyernor«6eji6ral did permit and suffer his own Banyan or 
principal black steward, named K&nta B&bu, to hold farms in 
different parganas, or to be security for farms to the amouot of 
thirteen lakhs of rapees per annum; and that after enjoying the 
whole of those farms for two years, he was permitted by Warren 
Hastings to relinquish two of them which were unproductive.’ 
On thin charge Mr. Hastings was, however, pronounced not 
guilty. But there is no doubt that Kaoia B&bu was directly or 
indireotly the ydreufdr of several highly productive zamlnd&ris. 
the value of which has now bean largely iooreased. 

“When Hastings proceeded to Benares to punish th^ refrac¬ 
tory Kftja Cboit Singh, he wes aooomp&nied by K&ata Babu. 

0 
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He there performed an act of chivalry wliioh is worthy of record. 
Wlien the polooe was Boized, some of the soldiers and officers, 
with a view to plunder the B&ms of their jewels and troosuro, 
attempterl to foroe an oniry into the stindna. Kfiuta B&bu 
remonstrated with them on their unnatural and unmanly oouduot, 
and barred their entrance. But his romonetrauooe being unheeded, 
ue interceded with Hastings on behalf of the B&uis; and 
represented to him that noble ladiee of the Bast who wore n«t 
permitted to oroea the preoinota of the uiHdna should not bo 
subjeoied to the indignity and disgrace of being roughly handled 
by strangers. On hia iuteroeanon, blastings interfered and the 
^nis were saved. K&nta Bhbu then provided pdlMis and bad {.he 
B&nis conveyed from the B&jbari to a place of oomparalivo safety. 
Qrateful for this aot, the B&nis took off jewels from their porsone 
and presented Kfinta Babu with the same. He also obtaioed 
from the B&nis, Lakshmi N&r&yaii, Sila Ekmukh Budroshi, 
Dakshin&bartta Sankha, and other idols. Those objects of Hindu 
wonhip may ztill bo seen at the Coseimbazar Bftjb&ri. On hie 
return from Benares Mr. i^astings bestowed apon him ay'djj'lr 
eituoled at Gh&zipur and Azlmganj, and obtained from the 
Naw&b N&zim, the then fountain of honour, the title of MahAr&ja 
Behftdur for his son Loknutb.*'* 

Though B&iita Bftbu was only a Teli by oaste, Warren 
Hostings mode him presidout of the J&tim&la lOioliahri or Cnsto 
Outoherry, a tribuual which dealt with coses relating to oa^to 
matters. When ohallonged on the eubjeot of bis capacity to 
adjudicate on suob matters, Warren Hastings stoutly defended 
him, asserting that his obaraotcr was irreproachable aud that as 
the servant of the Qovemor, he was considered univorsaily as the 
first native inbabitont of Caloutta,*'t The article already quoted 
oontoins an iuteresting reference to the difficulties to which he 
was exposed by his oaato and the manner in which he overoarae 
ihemi ** BSiita B&bu visited Burl to offer his homage and worship 
to Jogonnath. The arrival of suoh an immensely wealthy man 
delighted the hearts of the Pfindas, who expected to reap a riob 
harvest of rupees from the piety and bounty of the Babu. But 
when they heard that be was a 'Jeli, they understood him to be a 
uoromon Kalu or oilman, whose business it was to manufaotnre 
and sell oil. 1 bey therefore believed his ca^to and vooation in¬ 
capacitated him from making any gmnt which might bo aooepted 
by the Brahmans. When, therefore, he offered to found an 

• Tk9 £d*i»ioe«r Jtsy, CkIcqUb Uoviow, 1873. 

iQ.yf.VotTCBi.8«l9ciiont/romSiaf4l>aptri {m2-36), fol 11, poget 820. 
326, W7. Set alio Booffnl C«iitut Boport of 1811, Pwt I, pngos 488-4. 
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ath or a fund for feediog the poor» the Psndes pronounoed that 
ho ooald not he allowed to do so, inasmiioh os his gifts were by 
reason of his low oasto not ooooptablo. K&ntA Bllbu, to prevent 
this scandal, wrote to (he Paudits of Nadia, Tribenii and other 
celebrated Sam&jee f<ii' vtfavatihat outlie subjeot of hie competency 
to make gifts at Pori. The Pandits thus leforred to unanimously 
gave their verdiot in his favour, a verdict founded on thu dictum 
T«4i danda iViAri tauliky t.s.| Telis ore not oomroon oilmen, but 
derive their appellation from the foot of their holding the scales 
for the woigbmont of goods, and that the word Teli is the oorrup> 
tion of the word TauUk. As holding the socles and weighing 
the goods is a vocation common to all morohants and mafidjanit the 
Tolis came in the sumo category with other Navns&ks or seoond 
class Sudras, and, like them, were entitled to the piivilege of 
making gifts. The opinion of the Pandits of Bengal was oonolu* 
aivo and satisBed the P&ndas of Orissa. Aocordingly, KSnta 
Bfibu was allowed to found atke% and make presents to Br&hmans. 
The ooEO of KSnta Bfibu was remarkable, and ie cited by bis 
oo-oaste men as a precedoLt. Any opulent Teli now going to 
visit Jogann&tb, when questioned as to his caste, replica that he is 
of Kfinta B&bu’s oasto.*’ 

K&nta B&bu was suooeeded in 1778 by bis son, Bokn&th 
Bai, who had, as already stated, received the title of Mah&r&ja 
Bah&dur. The next of the lino was tho letter’s son Horin&th, 
on whom the title of Bftja Bahftdur was conferred by the then 
Yiooroy, Lord Amherst. He died in 1832, leaving o minor 
son named Eriahnon&th and a daughter who was married to 
Nabifi Obaudra Nandi, the father of the present proprietor of 
the B&j. BLrisbnau&th, on whom tho title of B&ja Boh&dur was 
conferred by Loi'd Auokland in iHdl, began to diseipate tho 
family fortunes when ho attained hia mnjority, spending nu less 
than 41 lakhs in four years. He committed suicide, by blowing 
out bis brains, in 1844, a day after making bis will. By this 
will be left his property in trust to the East India Oompany for 
the establishment of a UuiTersity at Banjetia to be called the 
Krishnan&tb University, bequeathed three lakhs to a private 
servant besides eeveral hmioes and valuable jewellery, and left 
hia widow, Bani tiwomamayi, only au allowance of Bs. 1,600 a 
month. The B&oi contested the validity of the will, wluoh was 
sot aside on the ground of the testator not having Ijeen in full 
possession of his senses. She held the property till her death in 
1897, cod devoted the greater part of its income to works of 
obariby and publio utility: her benevolenoe and uiunifioenoe have, 
in fact, become proverbial. In recognition of her public spirit, 

o ? 
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she WQ6 mode a Mahirfini in 1871 nnd a member of the Imperial 
Order of the Oruwn of India in 1878. On her death the 
property passed to her motber-ia-law H&ni Kora SuodsTi, the 
widow of Rfija Hariu&tb, but she executed a deed in favour of 
her grandson Mauindra Chandra Nandi, who is now in possossion 
of the property. He has been mado a hlsh&r&ja, aud the came 
title has been conferred on his next heir and suoceesor os a 
personal dietinolion subject to the approval of the head of tho 
Bengal (loverument for the time being. 

Dhuliau.—Town in the north of the Jangipur subdivisiou 
situated on the Bh&g!raLhi. It conusts of a group of villages, 
wbioh were formed into a mnnioipality in 1909. Tho population 
within municipal limits, according to the oensus of 1911, is ^,298. 
It is ono of the most importaut river marts in the diatrlot, being 
the seat of a large (riule in rice and other agricultural produce. 
It contains a station on the Barharwa-Azlmgunj-K&twa branch 
of the East Indian Railway, and there is a steamer service to 
Jillganj during the lains. 

Ohias&b&d.—Village in the LSlb&gh subdivisiou, aitnatod on 
the west bank of tho Bb&gtraihi about 7 miles nortli of Ailmgunj. 
The remains discoverod here show that it is the site of an old 
Hindu town. Stones and pillars engraved with P&li oharaotera, 
gold coins and broken pottery have been found, but nothing 
has yet been discovered which throws any light on the history 
of the place. The old Hindu name of the place was Badrlb&t, 
which the oonquering Musalmftns changed to Hbi&?&b&d There 
is an old Muhammadan tomb here, which Captain liiyard was 
told was that of a king of Hanr, when ho visited tho place in 
1863.* It has been surmised therefore that the tomb is that of 
Gliiftsuddin Bahidur, who ruled over Eastern Bengal from 1310 
to 1319 and over all Bengal from 1319 to 1323 A.D., but Mr. 
Beveridge was informed by the guardian of the tomb that the 
family tindition was that it was built over the remains of a 
eainit 

Giria.— Village in the Jangipur subdivision, situated on the 
east bank of the Bhfiglrathi about five miles north east of 
Jangipur. It is also the name of a iarafoi tract of country in 
p,irsana Shomaskhftli, which includes six viUagee on the oast 
bank and three on the west bank of the Bhsglrathi. The name 
has been given to two battles fought in the neighbourhood, the 
Brst between Ali Vardi Khan and Sarfar&z Kh&n in 1740 aud the 
second between the Knglish and Mir K&sim's army in 1763. 

• Proccodiogi ot tho Asiatic Society of Bsngtl, 186S, p. 677 

t Old PUou in UmrtMdAbdd, OaJentta Rsrisw, 1892. 
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In the earlier battle, Sarfar&z Kli&n, Uie third Na^&b of 
Klarshid&b&d, aad the last of the lineal desoendante of MureUid 
KnLi, V7ii8 defeated end slain by Ali Vardi KhKn, who bod rebelled 
and adranoed against him from Bih&r. An oooonut of this battle, 
whioli gavo the violor the throne of Bengal, will be found in 
Chapter XI. 

In tlie battle of 1763 the Buglish numbered 750 Europeans 
and 2,000 sepoys, with a few guns aud some native cavalry, 
oommanded by Major Adams of the 84tli Regiment; the army of 
Mfr Kflsim was oompoecd of 12 battalions of sopoys, 16,000 horse 
and 12 oannon. The engagement was sharply contested for four 
hours, for the troops of the Naw&b hod been oarefuUy trained in 
European methods by Samru, the uotorious Berman rouegadet 
The enemy, at one time, broke part of the English line, gained 
possession of two guns, and attacked the 84th Regiment in front 
and rear. But in the end, the Englisk victory was oomplete ; all 
the cannon were captured, with 150 boots laden with provisions, 
and Mir Rftsim fled towards Monghjr. 

Though the two battles have the same name, they were fought 
on different sides of the river and at some distance apart. The 
first battle was fought on tlio oast of tlie Bh&girathi, as is oloar 
from the which states that Ssrfar&z B[haa 

marohed north from MursbidftbSd passing Diw&DsarAi and Khamra, 
by what is now the JiAganj^Jangipur road, to tho east of the 
river. The foroes of All Yard! Kh&n were, it says, arranged 
in tho form of a circle from Aurang&bSd at the mouth of the 
Suti river to the plain of Balkatah. Tho site, which was 
near the villages of Momintala and Shibn&rftyanpur, has bean 
diluviated. 

In this battle an ofifloer of S&rfar&z Elifia, named Bhaus 
is said to have performed prodigies of valour and fell fighting 
gallantly. A tomb was ereol^ over his remains at Oh&ndpur on 
the east of the Bb&giratbi, hut both village and tomb wore washed 
away about fitiy years ago. The tomb was then re-ereoiedon the 
west side of the river in what is now called Oh&odpur, near which 
there is a new Momintala. Here three mounds are pointed out as 
the graves of Ghaus Kh&n and his two sons Kutub and Bsbar, 
who were killed with him. Aooordiug to (ho Sair-ul~.\JutAkhanUf 
however, the tomb did not long oontalu the bodies of Bhoua 
Kb&n and bis two sons. One Sh&h Haidar, n saint and a oollat> 
eral ancestor of Bhul&m Hussain, the author of tho /SatV*»A 
Muldkhariny was a great friend of Ghaus Kb&n ond had converted 
him to the 8hia faith. When he heard of his friend's death, ho 
went to Murshid&b&d and loaded Alt Yardi with repi-oaohes, 
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“ wMoli he bore pntiently, nor did there oome any word from that 
priooe’e mouth, but suob ne earoured of humility and submi&sion.” 
S)i6h Haidar then went to Giria and dug up the bodies of Ghaus 
ICh&o and his boob and ooiopavions, and took them to Bh&galpur, 
where he reinteired them. 

The sooond battle of Giria was fought on the west bonk of 
the Bh&girathi, near the thou mouth of the Biinsloi. hLajor 
Adams oroBsod the Bbdglrathi noitr Muishld&b&d on 27th July 
aud marched up its right bank, while hllr K&sim*fl army aban¬ 
doned its stroug position at Snti and gave battle on the open 
plain. Tbo battle ootually took place in the angle between the 
right biKTik of the Bh&giratbi aud the left bank of the B&nsloi. 
It would be more corroot to ooll it the battle of Snti, os Iho 
Sair^ul-MutAkhann does.* 

Jangipnr.-^Headqu&rters of the Bubdmsion of the eamonamo 
situated on tbo east bank of the Bhfigirathi river. It contains 
a population of 11,408 perBons, aooording to the oensus of 1911. 
The name ia a oormption of Jah&nglrpur, whioh is explained by 
a tradition that the Emperor Jah&ngir founded the place. Dnriog 
the early days of British rule it woe an important centre of the 
silk trade and the site of a oommeroial residency. In the 
Niz&mat office records there is a letter, dated 17T3, addressed to 
Mr. Henohmao, Oolleotor of Jah&nglipur, by M.r. Klddletou, 
Besident at the Murshid&b&d Burb&r and Chief of Murshid&b&d. 
la 1802, Lord Valentia desoribod Jangipur as *‘the greateet 
silk sUtioQ of the East India Company, with 600 fumaoOB, and 
giring employment to 3,000 perROoe.” Ue added that silk then 
sold for Rs. 10-4 a seer. In 1835, when the Company’s trading 
monopoly ceased, its filatures were sold to a Mr. LaruUetio for 
Bs. 51,000. The old Besidenoy cemetery was washed away by a 
flood of the Bh&gIrathi in 1847. A notice in the Oaloutia Qotette 
of 4th March 1848 states that seven memorial tablets were 
removed from the monuments and deposited in the Toll OfSoe, 
and were available on application by relatives or friends of the 
deceased.t 

The subdivisioual courts aud offices formerly stood on the 
east bank of the Bh&girathi, and were moved to the west bank in 
ooDsequenoo of the encroachments of the river. This quarter of 
the town is called Baghun&thganj and is within municipal limits. 
The northern portion of Bagliunftthgonj is called Balighftt, and ia 
said to be named after the poet Vslmiki. An ancient banyan troe 


* OM P/soMi* Cfllealta lUvIflw, 1692. 

t Btngal Bui and Brttnni, July 1609, p. 868. 
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16 supposed to mark the spot where he used to bathe. Here there 
is an old mosque with an insoription saying that it was built by 
Saiyad Kfisim and oontaining a ohionogram, which gives 1075 
A.H.| or 1664 A.P., os the date. Saiyad USslm, who possibly 
gave bis name to ICasimbazar, is said to be descended from a 
famous saint, named Saiyad Sh&h MarUsanand, whose tomb is 
at Suti: it is menlioned in the JRij/azu-t-SaldltH. 

Sir Ashley Eden, Lieutenant-Qoveiuor of Bengal from 1877 
to 1882, was once stationed at Jangipur and transferred tlie 
(tubdivisional hoadquartors there from Aurangfib&d in 1866. 
Jangipur is still a centre of the silk trade and is tho ohief loll- 
stiition for boats passing along tho Bhftglrathi. 

Jangipur Subdivision.—Northern subdivision of the dietriot 
with an area of 609 square miles. Its population, according to 
tlie consus of 1911, is 867, 980, the density being 703 per square 
mile. In shape it resembles an isosceles triangle, bounded on 
tlio west by the Sonthol ParganaB and Dlrbhum and on the east 
by the Padma river, which separates it from M&lda and H&jsh&hi; 
on tiio south lies the Lalbagh subdivision. Tne northernmost 
point is ooonpied by the Farakki outpost and tho Shamsberganj 
tiiana (of which that outpost forms part), south of which is thano. 
Suti. Tho traot south of Suti is divided iuto the two Ibanas of 
Mimpur, to the west, and Haghun&thgaaj, to the east; south of 
Uaghun&thganj is tho Lslgola tliana. 

The subdivision is divided into two parts by the Bh&girallii 
flowing from north to south. Beginning from the north, the 
country to the oast of that river as far os the town of Jangipur is 
a long strip of chat- land belwoen the BhS,gIrathi and the 
Padraa. 'J'his strip, whioh represents nearly two-thirds of tho 
whole length of the subdivision, is extremely narrow, its averogo 
width being only about 2 miles. It is sparsely populated and 
thinly wooded, and the bouses ore only temporary straotures. 
The remainder of the Bagri, ie., the ooantiy east of tho BbRgt- 
ratbi, is about 14 miles in length and 10 miles in width. It 
is thickly populated and well oultivated. Being a fertile alluvial 
tract, it bears two crops in the year, and jute is extensively grown. 
Tho country to the west of the Bb6g!rathi has also a twofold 
division tbiougbout its length. The eastern fringe along the 
B&gblratbi, which hos an average breadth of about 3 miles, is of 
the same obaracter ns the BSgri. A ohoracteristio feature of this 
riveroin strip is that it abounds in kui trees, on whieh lao is 
reared; as in the B&gri, there are Dumorous mango orchards and 
bamboo olumps. The western portion extending to the borders of 
Birbhum and the Sonthal Porganaa has a comparatively high and 
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hard undulating sur/aoo, on which winter rioo is almost exolusivelj 
grown. This tract, which has an average breadth of about 7 
miles, is called the Bfirli. 

The chief rivers of llie subdivision ore the Ghxnges or Padma 
and its distribuiarj tlie B)i&g!ra(hi. The Ganges boa two smaller 
offshoots, vis, the Gumfini, which takes off at the extreme 
north of the subdivision near Famkka, and the old channel of the 
Bhairab, which branolies off close to L&lgola. The tributaries of 
the Bh&girathi are ibo 8iuga, B&usloi and Pagla, all hill streams 
from the Sontbal Purganas. The united wutora of the Ufinsloi 
and P&gla fall into the Bh&girathi near Jangipur. The Singe 
bifurcates below the former indigo factory at Aukura; the 
northern branch joins the Bh&girathi at H&rArpur, and the 
southern at JDhiili&n. 

The subdivision is liable to inundation daring the rains, 
when boats furnish tho main means of oommunioation. As the 
flood water subsides, the laud is sown with kal&if wMoli is extea* 
sively cultivated. 'I here ore several biJa, of wlriob the most 
important are tho Obaobaud and B&nsab&ti Bits to the west of 
the Bh&giratbi, and tbs Krishnosail, Porftm&ri and G&ngni to 
the east of that river. 

Ji&ganj.~-Town in the L&lbigh subdivision, situated on the 
east book of the Bbftgirathi 6 miles north of Mnrsbid&b&d and 
opposite Asimganj station on East Indian UailTiay. It 
forms part of the Azfmganj municipality and is connected with 
Axlmgaoj by a ferry aoroas tho Bh&giratbi; daring the rains, a 
steamer service plies to BhuH&u and Oaloiiita. Though it is no 
longer such an important emporium as it was, Ji&gaoj is still a 
large depot wliern rice, jute, silk, etc., are collected for export. 
It oontains some large bouses, the property of Jain merobants, 
many of whom dwell here, though the main oolony lives at 
Aslmgau]'. 

Xalk&pnr.—8ee Ooseimbazar. 

Xandi.—Headquarters of the subdivision of the same name, 
situated near the Ufor river, 16 miles south-west qf Berbamporo. 

The toun owes much of its importanoe to its having been 
the seat of a wealthy and devout family of Uttarrarhi Keyasths, 
who were originally known as the X&udi E&jas, but haring 
taken up their rMidenoo at PaikpAra in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, aro now generally called the P&ihp&ra H&jas. The 
flrat of tho family to settle at K&ndi was Hara Krishna Singh, 
who was a money-lender aud silk merchant. He is said to have 
been driven to take up bis residence at B&mpur Boalia by 
the Msr&tba raids, but this was only a temporary absence, for 
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bis soa QaurSnga Singh is known to have liTad at K&odi. Here 
he 18 said to have built a house with oornices like those on Sir&]- 
ud-daula’s palace. This, it is said,so exasperated the haughty 
Nawitb that he immediately ordered the ooroioea to he pulled 
down and the builder to he arrested. This mark of vandalism 
is viaiblo in some parts of the dilapidated house which still 
exists. 

The real founder of the fortunes of the family was Hangs 
Oovinda Singh, the nephew of Gaurangn Singh, who became 
tlio Banyan of Warren Hostings, and in that onpaoity amassed 
nn immense fortune. Against liim Birrke thundered in his 
impeaohmont of Warren Hostings as ** that coUooted heap of 
villainy.” Warren B-ostlngs. however, spoke of him in the 
warmest terms of gratitude and, when leaving India, remarked, 
** The regret whioh I cannot but feel, in reliaqaishing the service 
of my liouorablo employers, would be much embitfereJ, were it 
aooompanied by the refleotion that I have negleoted the merits 
of a man who deserves no less of them than of myself—Ganea 
Oobinda Singh—who from his earliest youth has been employed 
in the oolleetion of revenues, and was about 11 years ago 
selected for his superior taleut to 611 the ofHoe of Diw&n to the 
Caloutta Ooromittce. He has from that time, with a short inter¬ 
mission, been the principal native agent in the collection of the 
Oompany’s revenues; and 1 can take upon myself to say that 
be has performed the duties of his o6Boe with fidelity, diligence 
and ability. To myself, he has given proofs of a oonslanoy and 
attaohment whioh neither the fears ncr expectations excited by 
the prevalence of direct influence oould shake; and at a time, 
too, when these qualities were so dangerous, that far from finding 
them amongst the generality of his countrymen, 1 did not invari¬ 
ably meet with them amongst my own.*' 

Qanga Qobinda Singh was boro at ^&adi, and retiring tbitber 
in his old age devoted himself to the erection of shrines andimages 
of Krishna. His name has acquired a traditional oelebriby for the 
most magnificent trAddhn, or funeral obsequies, ever performed in 
Bengal. They were celebrated in honour of bis mother, and are 
stated to have cost twenty lakhs of rupees. The guests on that 
ocoaaion included the B&jas and zamind&rs of half the Provinoe, 
and were presided over by Siva Obandra, son of the revered 
Br&hman B&ja Krishna Obaudra, of Krishnagar. The Br&hmans 
are said to have been fed with the fresh rioe of Jagann&Ui, 
brought by relays of posts from Purt to Kindi. 


* KUhoh Cbind UitfA Tho Canii J'ltmily, Caleulfca R^visw, 1874. 
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His grandson, Krishna Ohandra Singh, bettor known by his 
popular name of L&la P&bu, who was bom in 17?6, added largely 
to the eetate, but became an ascetic and took up bis residenoo at 
Brindftban, where he was distinguished for bis libcmlity and piety. 
Lftla Bfibu’s eon was Sri NfirSysn, who left no sons. His senior 
widow adopted Prafcfip Chandra Singh, who helped to found tho 
British Indian Aasooiation, of which he was Vioe-President. Uo 
wne made a Hftja Bobfidur and 0. S. I,, and founded tho Kfindi 
High School in 1859. Ho died in 1866, leaving four sons, 
Girie Ohaiidro (died 1877), Puma Chandra (died 1890), Kftnti 
Chandra (died 1880), and Snrot Ohandra, who is still alivo. 
Kindi owealits dispensary, which is a well equipped institutiou, 
to the munifloenoe of Giris Ohandra, who bequeathed Rs. 1,26,000 
for its oonsirnction and maintenance; it was opened in 18S8. 
The junior widow of Sri ^6rAyan adopted Iswar Ohandra Singh] 
tho younger brother of PratAp Ohandra; he died in 1861 leaving 
an only son, Indra Ohandra, wlio died in 1894. 

The family now live at the BelgAohia YUIa at Calcutta, but 
Kandi oontaiua ihe old family residenoo and the temples they 
have erected. The shrine of the family god LUdhaballabh Jiu, 
whose image was placed there by GaurAnga Siagh, is doaoribed as 
follows by BAliu BhoUnAth Ohandra, in bis Travth of a Hindu 
(pp. 66-67) : “ Of all shrines, the shrine at KSndi is maintoinod 
with the greatest liberality Tho god hero seems to live in the 
stylo o£ tho groat Moghul. His tnamtd and pillows are of the 
■ best velvet and daraash richly embroidered. Before him are plaood 
gold and silver salvers, oups, tumblers, pSn-ddm^ and jugs of 
various siso and pattern. He is fed every moraiiig with fifty 
kinds of curry and ten kinds of pudding. His breakfast over 
gold hookahs are brought to him, to smoke the most aroraatio 
tobacco. He then retires for his noonday siesta. In the after¬ 
noon he lunches, and at night he sups, upon the choicest and 
richest viands witli new nomes in the vocabulary of Hindu 
confectionery. The daily eipenses at this shrine are raid to be 
Bs. 6C0, inclusive of alms and oharity to the poor.*’ 

Kindi Subdivision.—South-western subdivision of the district 
with an area of 436 square miles. Its population, oocordiog to 
the oensus of 1911, is 301, 493, tho density being 589 persons per 
square mile. It is bounded on the east by the river BAbla 
on the routh by the BurdwAn distriot, on the west by the diatriot 
of Birbhum and on the north by the Sadar subdiviaion. The 
surface is undulating, but a oonsideiable porlion of thana EAndi 
is occupied by the depression called tho HijAl, and a large 
. part of thana Bharatpur is a low-lying plain, which becomes 
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water-logged duriag the mine. Tho chief rirora ore (he Dw&rka 
and Mor or Maur&kbi; the latter bifurcates, one branch joining 
the Uw&rka at Eangr&m, while the other falls into it in tho 
HijM. 

Kiriteswari or Elritkoua.—Yillogo in tho L&lb&gh eub- 
(UTision, sitnatod to the west of the Dh&girathi, three miles west of 
Murslud&b&d. Tho place derives its namo from (ho tenple of 
Kiriteswari, which marks tho spot where tho crown of Sati 
fell when she was dismembered by tho disons of Yislina. It is of 
some antiquity, being mentioned in tho Brahm&uda eootion of tho 
lUmUhyiti Purdna^ which was probably composed in tho dfloouth 
or sixteenth century A.D. It flourished under tho rale of the 
Naw&bs, thus dispruyiug the story (hat Murshid Kuli Kh&n luid 
all Hindu temples within fear miles of Murshiddb&d pulled 
down. According to the Sair^uUMuUkhirin^ Mir Jafar was 
persuaded by Nanda Kum&r, the Nunoomar of history, to 
take water in which the sacred emblem of the goddess hod been 
bathed, in the hope that it would be a cure for the malady of 
whioh he died. Tho emblem is a piece of block stone engraved 
with floral designs. The orown, or frontal bone, itself, wUob is 
called guptapit^ is preserved in a pot cuverod willi red silk and te 
rarely exposed to viow. There are soveral other temples, one of 
whioh bears tho date 1765, but all oro nogleotod aad in need of 
repair. According to the Jliyazn*s^8(tUUin, Mir Habib encamped 
bore when making bis raid nn Murshidilb&d with the Kar&tha 
horse. 

Lalbagh.—Pert of tho town of Morshid&bad and tho head¬ 
quarters of the subdivieloQ of the same name. When Priuoo 
Parrukhsiyar came to Mur8hid&b6d from Docoa, after Mursbidi- 
bad had been made the capital of Bengal, Mursbid Kuli Kh&u 
aseigned him a palace at Lalbftgb, of which no trace now 
remains. The Bubdivisional oourts and offices ate located in a 
building called the Permit Outoherry, which was the old oustom- 
houee. 

lAlbagh Subdivision.—Subdivision in the centre of the dis¬ 
trict with an area of 365 square miles. Its population, according 
to the oensus of 1911, is 195,128, tho density being 535 persons 
per square mUe. It is bounded on the north by the tfangipur 
subdivision, on the east by the Sadar subdivision and the river 
Padma, which separates it from the B&jsbfihi dietriot, on the 
south by the Sadar and KSudi subdivisions and on tho west by 
the Blrbbtim district. The land to the west of the Bb&girathi is 
called the Barb and has an undulating surface, on which winter 
rice is mainly grown. Jute oultivation is almost unknown in this 
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portion except on the riyer batik and didra land. The eastern 
portion, which ia celled the Bfigri, ia a flat alluvial tract producing 
autumn rloo and r/iW crops; the cultivation of jute ia aleo oon- 
aiderablo. Unlike the Ultrh, which ia thinly wooded, it has a 
luxuruint vegetation. The villagoa have a heavy jungle round 
them, and there are numoroua mango and other fruit oroherda. 
There ia tbia further diflorenoe between the lUrh and the Uftgn, 
that in the former the Hindus ore twice oa numerous as tlie Muaal- 
mSna, whereas in the B&gri tho revei-ao is the case. The 
Bhftgirathi enters the subdivision at Gudi. There is a long 
embonkmout on its onstern bank, called tbe LaliUkuri embank¬ 
ment, to protect tbo country from inundation. The Qobra Nullah 
once oontiootftd the Db&girathi with the Bbairab and other rivers, 
but its offtake from the Bhiglrathi has been closed by the 
embankmont, and it is gradually drying up and ceasing to fulfil 
its funner functions as a drainage ohannel for the oouutrv to the 
east of the Bb&girathi. 

Maidftpnr.—Village in the Sadar aubdiviaion aituatad three 
miles east of Berhampore. In the eighteenth century this place, 
situated on thehighroad from Calcutta to Murahidftb&d. was almost 
a enburb of Murshid&b&d. Orme apeaka of oivillaua having thoir 
country houaee here before the battle of Plasaey, and about 1768 
the Chief of Cossimbazar made it bis reeidenoe, at least for a 
time. This is clear from a letter, dated 10th April 1768, from 
the Council at Calcutta to the bireotora, in wliich Midnapore is 
a mistake for Maidapur. It aays-^ 

" Mr. Sykea has represented to us the inoouvenionoe he must 
labour under in Irausaoting the bneineaa of the Durbar, from the 
Council having appropriated Midnapore bonso to tho use of the 
Chief of Cosaimbosar, which place he has for some time past mode 
hie principal residence by reason of the unhealthy situation of 
Motijhil. Wo oould not, with the least degree of dolioaoy to 
that Board, take this matter again into oonaidoration; aud he 
was, therefore, told it should be referred to the deolsion of You 
our Honourable employers.’'* * 

Lord Toignmouth t (Sir John Shore) was living at MaidSpur 
in October 1773, in which year it was the official msidenoe of 
Mr. Samuel Middleton, Resident at the Durb&r and Chief of 
Ooaaimbazar; the Nizamat records contain several otfioUl letters 
of hia written in 1773 from Maidftpur. It remained the civil 
headquarters of the diatriot for many years, and the jail and 

• Ajjptndi* to V«r#ut'i r»#w ^ tU Rite, J roprets and Prant Sivte of Ho 
Englitk Qortrntnt^i tM BtHgai (1772). p. 77. 

t H. Bavoridga. Otd Plaott in Murtkimhd, CnlciitU R«vlow, 1802. 
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lunatic asylum were located there till 1873-74; the latter buildings 
ore still standing. 

A little to the north of Maidftpur is Chuuakh&ll, an old suburb 
of Mursbidftbad, whioh is famous for the exooUoQce of its 
mangoes. Near it is Hfttliinagar, where the Naw&bs seom to hate 
kept their elephants. North of OhunfikhSii, on the right-hand 
side of the road to Mnrshid&b&d» is a magiiifioeut avenue of 
d$ljddra trees {Folyalihia longifolia) which leads to Nishit- 
b&gh. 

Murshidabad.—Town in tho LftlbSgh eubdivieion, situated 
ou the east bank of the river Bh&glrathi, sir mites north of 
Berhampore. 

Though Mni'Bhiil&b&d was the rapital of Bengul for nearly a 
century, its history oaunot be traced back to any distant date, 
ond there ore divergent aooounts of its origui. According to 
Tioffentimler, it was founded in the time of Akbar, and tliis seems 
to be ooiToborsted by tbe foot that (here is a place to the east 
of the town oalled Akbrn-pur. There is, however, no trace of 
this name in the old records, where it is always known os 
Makheus&b&d, or its vorinut Mukbsud&b&d. Tho 
Sal&tin says that tho place was colled Makhsus&b&d after a 
xnerohnnt named Mnkbsus Khftn who built a am'ai there, and its 
founder may have boen a nobleman of that name who is men¬ 
tioned in the Ain^i-Akbat'i. Uo was the brotlier of Said KhSn 
Qovernor of Bengal under Akbar (1687-9$ A.D.), nnd served in 
Bengal and Bihar; a stone mosquo at llAjlpur in the Patna 
district, whioh was built by a Makhsus £h&n, may have been 
erected by him. There is also a mention of tho town as 
“ Morasudib&d founded by a Tavaua,** i.s., a MusalmAn, in the 
Drahm&nda sootion of the Uhnvi^hyai Purina, whioh was probably 
oompoBod in the fifteenth or oixteeuth oontury. Yet another 
aooount is given by Raymond, the translator of the Qnr^ul- 
Mutikharin (tfrro., 1786), who says it was first called “Oolaria” 
theu ** Maosoodabad ” and floally “ Moorshoodobad Kolaria 
was a place in the east of the town, whero Murshid KuU Khiu 
had bis residence 

In the first half of the seventeenth ceutury it began to acquire 
a reputation for the mouafaofcure of nlk fabrics, and iu the 
second half of that century became the seat of a Mughal officer. 
Tavernier, who visited it in 1666 and called it Afadesoubazorki* 
says that it was a large plaoo and the residence of the Receiver- 
General (by whioh he meaue tbe Diwan) of the Nowab Shuiata 
Rhan. The English Agents, Streynehain Master nnd WilUata 
Hedges, both mention it as the seat of a UoTem^r named 
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Bolobfind or CuloLSnd Ea 7 > who Interfered with the English 
trade under various pretexts and died at “Moxudabad ** in 1688) 
by wliioh time it had beoome a mint town.* 

In 1697, the town was taken and plundered by the ^fgh&u 
insurgents during tho rising commonly known as Subha Singh’s 
rebellion, and in 1700 Murslud KuJi Kiifin, the Diw&n of ilongai, 
made it the headquarters of the Jdw&ni in plooe of Baoon. 
Three years later Mursbid ICuli Kh&O) who liad in the meantime 
been appointed Deputy Nft»im aud jeolly oxeroieed all tho powers 
cf N&zim, coiled it after himself Murshid&t&d, and thenceforth 
it was the aoknowlodged ospitol of Bengal. The old name still 
lingered on, however, and is found (spelt as Muxudabod) in tho 
Eueliah records as late as 1760.t 

The Naw&bs, after the Oriental fashion, built themselves 
paUoes and adorned tho capital with other buildings. Through¬ 
out their rule Murshid&b&d was not exposed to the hazards of 
war except during the war with the Mar&ibas, when Mir Habib 
made a successful raid on it with a body of Mar&tha horse, tie 
did not succeed ia penetrating the dty, but plundered the 
suburbs, part of whioh he 6red, and carried off a great treasure 
from Jogat Seth’s palace. Murshidftb&d was fortunate in esoap- 
iug further attacks, for it was not protected by foitified walls. 
As it was, the danger of attack by the Mor&thas was so real (hat 
many of the inlmbitanls deserted it and fled across the Qanges. 

After the battle of Flassey, Murshidfib&d oootmued to be the 
seat of administration for some years. That battle was not 
regarded at the time ns subverting the Muhammadan Govoru- 
moot but as a means of substituting a sutwervient Naw&b 
for Sii&j-uil-doula, and the work of Qoverument for several 
years remained in the bauds of Muhammadan officials. Tho 
first groat change was made in 1772 by Warren Hastings, who 
removed tlie supreme civil and criminal courts from Mursbid&b&d 
to Calcutta. After an exporionce of three years, the tribunal of 
oiiminal justioe was retransferred to hlurshid&b&d ; and it was 
not till 1700, under I^^rd Cornwallis, that the entire revenue 
ond judicial »taS was established at Oaloulta. Before this 
time, too, tbe civil headquarters of the district bad been fixed at 
Maidftpur, from whioh it was transferred to Berhampore. Tho 


* Id lh« L»boro Muaeum Uicre U a ntpo« of Auroayseb wiUi the lalnt iskrlc of 
Makliiaiiliid bMrin'* * dato oorre«poiidiii{ feo 1079 A.D. 

t Tbo duU of tbo i.ew nntno U olanriy Siod by tho cvldonco of eolna. Tho iwino 
Makhawibid appaara latt on a coin of 1704, aad Muribidibttd appc&» flnt oo a 
rupM oohied Wi Ibo yaar be^flnaioff 28th Decombor 1704, 800 on Oowr ond 
olhtr old plaeto by Monmohau CbakrairarU, J. A. S. H., Joly 1004, p. 334. 
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oily of Mursliid&b&d woe thus left only as the roeidenoe of the 
Naw&b a descendant of Mir Jafax, who till 1882 retained 

oertaiu attributes of soTereignty within his palace aud reoeiveii a 
pension of 16 lakhs a year. In that year the last Naw&b Nfisim 
obdioated bis position in favour of bis son, who sncoeedod on a 
reduced pousion and without any sovereign rights. The tillo of 
the present descondant of the once independent rnlers of Bengal, 
lUhar and Orissa is now simply that of Naw&b Bab&dur of 
Mursliid&b&d. 

After tho battle of llassoy, Clive wrote: “ The mfy of 
Mursbid&bfid is as extensive, populona, and rioh os the city of 
London, with this diiTorenoo, that there are individuals in the 
first possessing infinitely groator property tlian in tho last oity. 
Tito inhabitants, if inolined to destray the Europeans, might 
havo done so with sticks and stones.*’ At that time, tlie largest 
dimensions of the oity proper are said to have beon five miles 
along the Bbfigirathi in length, and two and a half miles in 
breadth on each bank of the river, while the oiraumferonoc of 
iU extensive suburbs has been pat as high as 30 miles. Origin* 
ally, it is said to havo stretched along both sides of the river 
for 10 miles, end it is noticeable that Orme epeoks of HirAjbil 
on the western bonk as beiog in the midi/le of the oity. 

OUier accounts show that, though large and populous, Murahi* 
d&b&d contained few buildings of ony grandeur except the paluoes 
of the Naw&bs and was for the most port a oity of mean streets. 
Mrs. Kindersley wroto, on visiting the plaoe in 1766, “ Muxuda- 
bad, tho present capital of the three provinces, is a vilo dirty 
plaoe. llio palnoes of the Nabob and bouses of the great people 
are built of stone with more expense than taste; those of the 
oommou herd are built of straw and bamboo, so low that it is 
diffioult to stand upright in them.” Later aooounts bear out 
this description. Hamilton's India Oantdeei', for instance, 
says— 

**The town extends eight miles along both sides of the river, 
and was never fortified exoept by an ocousional rampart in 1742 
during the Mahratta invasion. The buildings are in genrral 
bad, and the old palace of the Nabobv, named tho Laul Baugh, 
f .0 insignificant as to be passed without observation; but to the 
north of that range the Nabob has recently erected a lofty modem 
European bouse (named the Aina Mahal), wbuh now forms a 
oonspiououB object viewed from the river, ^ith the exception 
of tho Cbowk and tho streets leading to it, tho oity of MursliidA* 
b&d may be desoribed as a vast assemblage of mud and straw 
huts, built without the least regard to order, ohokod up on all 
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Bidefi with trees and TOgetalion of all sorts, interspersed on the 
side next the river with a few briok houses, and a oonsiderablo 
number of paltry mosques, boiug on the whole, with roferenoo 
to its sixe and population, probably the meanest capilal in 
Hindustan/’ 

With this may be oompared the description given by Colonel 
Qsstrell in the Revenue Survey Report (1857)— 

‘‘Numerous brick buildings atand all along the banks of the 
river, north and south of the palace, which belong to, and are 
chiefly occupied by, the relativea aud adherents of the Naw&b. 
Many others, some with pretty gardens, ore scatteiod about in tho 
tangled mnse of jangle, hovels, boles and (anks whiob lie to the 
eastward. Standing on the top of the palace dome, the loftiest 
place in the district, and looking over the city and its suburbs, 
little meets the eye but a dense forest of bamboos and trees of 
all kinds. Hardly a clear spot is to be seen. It is only when 
one turns to the west that the river and the high land in the 
north-west of the distriot pi eseut open tracts. A stranger, as he 
stood and gazed, would never imagine that below was a deuse 
mess of human beings of all olasses, crowded together in every 
deaoription of house and hut. There ere no defined limits to 
Murshidab&d as a city, nor is any part known especially by this 
name. It is given indisoriminately to a oolleotion of temples, 
mosques, handsome briok houses, gardens, walled enolosuros, 
hovels, huts and tangled jungle, containing the ruins of many 
edifices that have sprung up and decayed around the many 
residences of the former and present Naw&bs Nfizlm of MursbidiU 
b&d.” This aooount holds good at the present time, ezoept that 
the place exhibits even more palpable signs of deoUne. Tho 
earthquake of 1897 destroyed a large number of bnildiogs, which 
the people have not been able to replace, and the untouohed ruins 
convey a melanoboly impression of poverty and decay. 

In the beginning of the present century, by which time the 
decay of the city hod already set in, we have several estimates of 
the population. They cannot be omitted in this place, though 
for purposes of comparison they are almost useless, as we kuow 
neither the area which the oity was then supposed to oover nor 
the modes of enumeration adopted. In 1815, the number of 
houses was estimated at 30,000, and the total population at 
165,000 souls. In 18:(^9, the Magistrate, Mr. Hathom, took, what 
is described in the Oodbos Report for 1872 as, “a tolerably 
aoourate oensos”; and returned the population at 146,176. In 
1837, Mr. Adam found the iohabitants to amount to 124,804 
persons, which shows a decrease of nearly 15 per cent, in eight 
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yean. In 1872, when the first regular oenaus was taken, the 
population was so more than 46,182; but the old city comprised 
a much larger area than was isoluded within the municipal 
boundaries in 1872. It has sinoe stiU fariher diminiahed as 


ahowD in the 
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1801 

1801 

1011 


46.182 

80,231 

3&.570 

28.538 

2^006 


now oonstituted 
1911. 


margin; the Bguroe inoludo the population of (he 
suburb of Azimganj, wbioh formed part 
of Murshid&bfid until 1896, when it was 
made a separate munioipality. The 
population of the area inoluded in the 
municipal limits of Hurslud&b&d as 
was 15,168 in 1901 and fell to 12,669 in 


The town oontaina the admiuietratiTe headquarters of the 
L&lb&gh subdiyiaion, but has no industries except a few that wore 
fostered by the luxury of Die Mughal Court. Irory carving is 
an old speoiality of the place: the artificers, now few in number* 
produce highly-finished work. Other industrial arts are the 
embroidery of artiolee with gold and silver laoe, the making of 
musical instrumeuts and hookahty and the mannfaoturo. of silk 
fabrics. 

For ooDvenioDce of reference the buildings and remains at cmaai. 
Mursbid&b&d are dealt with in the following aooount in throe uvud. 
groups, yiz., oentral, southern and northern, in the ordor men- 
tioned. 

\ The most oouepiouous building in Murshidtb&d is the paiooe Tbo 
of the Naw&b JBah6dur, which stands on the bank of the Bh&gl- 
rsthi It is an imposing pile, in the Italian style of arohiteoture, 
and was designed and buDt under the 8Ui>exvi8ion of General Duncan 
MoLeod of the Bengal Corps of Engineers (father of Sir Donald 
HoLeod); the foundation stone was laid in 1829, and the building 
was oomploted in 1837. It is a threo-atoried building surmounted 
by a dome.' (Jn the ground floor are the (09h(i^khdnaf armoury, 
offioes and record-rooms; on the first floor are the Durbfir Hall or 
throne-room, banqueting hall, drawing-room, sitting-roims and 
billiard-rooms. The second floor oootains a ball-room, library, 
ohina-room, bedrooms, eto. The Durb&r Hall, banqueting hall 
and ball-room are partioularly fine chambers. Tho former is 
orowned by a dome 63 feet high, from whiob bangs a magnifioent 
oandelabrum with 101 branohea. Tbe banqueting hall and ball¬ 
room are eaoh ISO feot long by 27 feet broad. [ The palace oontoius 
many artistic treasures, rare piotures, oosHy jewelry, old arms, 
wonderful copies of tbe Kox&n, eto. Many of the most inteieeU 
ing objeots have been lent to the Vioteria Bali oolleotion at 
Oaloutta. 
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Mizimit The palace itself ia called the Bara Kothi or H&s&rdufth, 

the bouse with a thousand doors, and the enolosure within which 
it is sitiiated is known as the Niz&mat Kila. This oontains, in 
addition to the palaoe, the Im&mbfira, the Medina^ a olook tower, 
three mosques and residential and other quarters. It is entered 
by several large gatee bearing different names, such as Dakshiu 
Darwaza, Obauk and Im&mbSra. The main gates hove noubat^ 
kkdnas or mueioiaiis' gallerios over thorn, and the entrances are 
large and high enough for an elephant to pass with a howdah ou 
its bsok. 

“ The most striking emblem of royal dignity still maintained 
at Marsbid&b&d is the imperial music, whiob may still be heard in 
the early morning sounding from the great fortified gateway 
which leads to <he palaoe. This peculiar strain of instrumental 
music, which was allowed by the Delhi emperors to all Subahdira 
as a mark of delegated sovereignty, is frequently alluded to by 
the native obroniolers os the publio aooompaniment of eaoh 
important event in the history of the Nawfibs. At the present 
time the mnaioiaus have lost their traditional ounniug, and the 
sound is desoribed os Vdisoordant and jangling'; but wbat the 
effect was in the days of the early Nawftbe may be learned from 
the Saw-ul-Mui&kharm ^ This mosio oonsists of ndg<tra% (kettle- 
druiDB) of iron, twice as big 08 those in Europe; dkoU (ordinary 
drums); tumoht (hautboys); kiras (trumpets); it/s (oymbols), an 
instrument lately borrowed by the Europeans from the Turks, but 
played by the Indians in a more delicate, curious, and soientiBo 
manner; tSihai (flat kettle-drums) of varying diameter and 
depth; and lastly, a koi'ana or slroigkt speaking-trompet, which is 
seven or eight feet in length, and two or three inohes in width at 
the mouth. All these instruments are played together upon the 
top of the main gateway of a fortress or palaoe, or upon a struo- 
ture railed for the purpose on three lofty arches, and therefore 
called a tripuliaJi. There is produced a very animating music, 
whioh at a distance is very pleasing. The long trumpet oan be 
heard a mile away, and might be thought the voice of a N&dir r 

Shah thundering ont his orders to his army."* 

Tk* Bera. Another old oeremony still obeerved at M!urshid&b&d, whioh it 
will not be out of place to mention here, is the Bura or festival of 
Khw&ja Khizr. This is observed by launching tiny light-ships 


• HutUr’s tf vol. IX, pp. 68*69. Mr. UaxondBr 

remtrkj in T\« Matnad M*r$hiddh9d tlut “bowover discordant tho moaic may 
■MID to esri aotacoiutomed, tbo midn^ht wh] tho early incmiDg itntiii* aro indeed 
■west.*' 
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on Ihe river, a apeotaole which may be scea to great advantage on 
the Bhagirathi. On certain nighto in the rainy season tliouaands 
of little rafts, each with its lamp burning, are floated down the 
stream. Their oonstmotion is very simple, for a piece of plantain 
or bamboo bears a sweetmeat or two and the lamp. The festival 
is celebrated with muoh magnifioenoe on the last Thursday of the 
month of £b&dra (September). A raft is oonstruoted of plantain 
trees and bamboos and covered with earth. On this is erected a 
small fortress, bearing fireworks on its walls. At a given signal 
the raft is launobed and floated to tho further side of the river, 
when tho fireworks are let off, their reflection on the water 
producing a picturesque effect. 

The Im&mbAra on the north of the palooe, whioh was built in 
1847, is the largest ImSmbfirA in Bengal. It has a frontage of and oki 
680 feet, and is divided into three blooks, each with a large quad- Modlu. 
raugle. The oentral quadrangle contains the hfedina and two 
ourions siiuotures, whioh are described as follows by Mr. Mazum- 
dar: ** In each comer of two of the wings or halls of tho quad¬ 
rangle is a stmotnre, colled a pOAdr or mountain, of bamboos more 
than 100 years old, covered over with dyed ootton, in the oontro 
of whioh is a hwag, meaning literally the bright ono, being a 
representation of the animal with human face and peacock’s tail 
on whioh the Prophet ascended to heaven. The tail reaohes the 
ceiling of the first floor and is over fifty feet in height. At tho 
foot of this struotare is a reservoir, round whioh are placed date> 
ti'oes and oamols made of sola and cotton, to remind one of tho 
plains of Arabia. At the back of the Burag is a large mirror. 
M’ell-polished Indian shields, and china and tin plates, are fitted 
into the feathers of the toil to represent the eyes of the peacock’s 
feathers. Swords, sabres, daggers and lances, used by Sir&j-ud- 
daula, are arranged in different designs round them; and thou¬ 
sands of oandles, tbeir light refleoted in the mirror, make the whole 
a dazzling soene. With its large proportions, its stately pillars, its 
spaoious marble floors, its innumerable large ohandeltars, some of 
which form part of the presents of the East India Company, and 
its other* megnifioent equipments, the Nis&mat Im&mb&ra stands 
unrivalled.*^* 

Tho present building was ereoted to replace a more celebrated 
Im&mb&ra, oonstruoted by Sir&j-ud-daulo, whioh woe accidentally 
burnt down during a display of fireworks in 1840. The author 
of the Jiii,amhs-$akiUn thus describes its glories.: **Of the build¬ 
ings at Murabid&b&d, none was noteworthy except the Im&mb&n, 
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* The MmtMd c/ Murikidibdd, pp. 12S-4, 
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which was erected by Sir&j«ud-daula. Its praise is beyond de¬ 
scription ; its equal is not to be found in the whole of Hindnstao. 
Although at present one^tenth of it does not exUt, yet a remnant 
of it is a fair specimen of the original edifice.” From this 
account it appears that by 1788, whoa the Riyazu was wriiten, 
the building must hare fallen into negloot. We also know that 
'Hbe costly treasures, larisbed upou it by Sir&j-ud-daula, were 
turned into ready money by Mir KAsim. This was not, howoror, 
to relieve bis own neoesaiiies'-a motive which would have 
seemed sacrilege to one so religious ss Mir Kftsim,—but to assist 
the poor oF the oity, and to despatch a number of indigent 
- Muhammadans on a pilgrimoge to Meooa.”* All (hat is left of 
Sirftj*ud*daula*s groat Iiuftmb&ra is the Medina, whioh stands 
between the palace and the prosent Im&mlAra. The ground 
beneath, as is oustomoiy with Medinas, was oxoavatod to the 
depth of a man’s stature and filled in with earth brought from 
Farbels. 

fiacbzwiu Olose by is a large gun celled tbe Baohkw&U Top, whioh is 
believed to have been made between the twelfth and fourteenth 
1 . oenturyt It has a length of 15 feet and was removed here from a 

i sand bank at lob&ganj, where it formed one of the defences of 

the oity. The name is said to be derived from the fact that, 
when it was fired, the report was so terriGo, that it oaused 
premature delivery among the women for miles round. 

TiiegrMt About miles to the east of tbe palaoe is the Topkb&no, the 
sau, site of the artillery park of the Naw&bs and the eastern ontrauoo 
of the oity. On the oast of this the (iobra Nullah, known 
looally as the Kbatra Jhil, constituted a natural defonoe. Here 
is another great gun, resting on and partly imbedded in a pipal 
tree, which has raised it 4 feet from the ground. It is 17^ 
feet in length, but of somewhat small calibre. Its name is Jabftn 
Kasha, meaning ” the world-subduer,” as appears from iho 
insoriptioDs, whioh further state that it was made, in tbe reign of 
Shfih Jab&n, and during the Governorship of IslAm Khan at 
Jah&nglmagar (Daoca), by a biooksiBith named Jan&rdan, in the 
year oorrosponding to 16d7A.D. Its weight is described os 212 
maunds (over 7 tons) end its obarge os 28 seei's. There are nine 
Persian insoriptious on brass plates let into the mota), but three 
ore illegible or are covered oyer by the pipat troe. The insorip- 
tions contain eulogies of Isl&m Kb&n and of the “ dragon-like ” 
gun. It is an object of veneration among tbe lower olossea, who 

* bjr Stjyid AU; manacoript tHkntUUid by ProfeMOf 

Bloebcoftoo. 
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Binear it with oil and vermilion and bring offerings of flowers, 
milk and eweets. 

The following aooount of the oiroumstanoes whiob brought the 
gun to its present position was given by Major Showers in 1847.* 

** To the naturalist and tlio general observer, the Jabfin Kasha is 
curious from the poaitiou in which it is lying. It is grasped by 
two trunks of a fjtjpal tree and supported by them about 18 inohes 
from the ground. Native tradition status Umt it was brought to 
the spot on n carriage, and was left there ns the wheels sunk into 
the mud aud could not be extrioatod. The tree must have sprung 
up under it, and the trunks, as they grew, grasped the gun and 
continued to support it after the carriage had rotted away and 
fallen from it. The back trunnion is imbedded in the trunk nnd 
cannot be seen; but two stanohions and a zing aro risible, (vhioh 
evidently belonged to the caniage. The front trunnion, with the 
iron work aitaohed, was, until lately, also imbedded in the tree ; 
but within the last six months a part of the trunk has been torn 
away by a storm, by which it bos become exposed to view. The 
iron work, on whinh the trunnion rested, corresponds with the 
dimensions which may bs supposed to be neocssory to support eo 
large a body on its carriage; and its bulk had, no doubt, eo 
weakened the outer portion of the trunk as to make it yield 
easily to any foroe applied to it 

** There is another peculiarity which it may be proper to 
notice, as exhibiting a seoond pbenomenoo in the growth of the 
tree. There are two trunks which support the gun, but I am 
inclined to think tliat they are branohes of one tree. Tho trank, 
obstruoted in its growth, and pressed down by the weight of the 
gun, had first spread out under it, then forcing itself up one side 
and still hugging the gun, it met with a new obstruction, 
in the trunnion, stanchions, aud the heayy iron work attached 
to then), and, unable to press them aside, yielded to the obstruo^ 
tion and parted end shot up in two Urge branohes.*' 

A short distance to Ibe north-west of the gun is the Khatra 
Masjid, a mosque which Murshid KuU Kb&n, also calUd Jafar MujM. 

U \ Kh&n, built and in whiob he was buried. The name it derived 
J from the faoi that towards the close of his life be determined to 
make a kkaira, or market, and to place in the centre of it a mosque 
and bis own tomb. Ho obese for this purpose tho eastern side of 
the oity, and is said to have pulled down a number of Hindu 
temples in order to get materials. Apparently, the design was 
not completed; for no remains exist of the Khatra proper, i.s., of 


* Precsedioaf of the AiUtic Sooic^ of Boogtl, Juno 1647. 
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the market-ptaoe. The spot la still called Jafar Kh&n's Khatra, 
nod a small h&i is hold there t^oe a week, but it seems never to 
have become s oenire oi trade, and is now more or lees a juuglo. 
The mosque was a largo and stately building, but is now pertly 
in ruins, having boon badly damaged in tbo earthquake of 1807. 
J tie said to have had oooommodation for 700 readers of tho 
ITor&D, and in 1780 was dosoribed by the artist Hodges, who has 
loft a coloured view of it in his Views in Jndm, as **a grand 
seminary of Mnsalmftn learning, adorned by a mosque wbioh rises 
high above all tbe surrounding building.” It stands on a high 
terrace or platform with a frontage of 166 feet, and has two lofty 
nunareis and five domes, of which two oollapsed during tho earth¬ 
quake in 1807. Even before this, the mosque and the west of 
tbe terrace had sunk by its own weight. An iosoription over tho 
doorway gives tbe date of the building as 1723. Murshid Euli 
Kb&n himself was buried under the stairs at the east end of tbo 
terrace. It is said that he ordered this out of humility, so as to 
be trodden on by all who passed up and down; there may bo 
an allusion to this in the insoription, which runs—Muhamras'l, 
the Arabian, tbe glory of both worlds. Dust be on the head of 
him who is not tho dust of bis portal”. 

KitdAin About a quarter of a mile to (he south of the Khatra Masjid 
Sharif, jg another mosque, called the Kadam Sharif or Kadam Hasul 
from iU oontaining a rauoh-veneratod stone, brought from Glaur, 

^ I on which is an impression of the feet of Muhammad the Prophet. 

■/ I It was founded in 1782 by the chief eunuoh of Mir Jofar, who, 

' 08 such, had the title of Naw&b N&zir, and is maintainod by an 
endowment left by the chief eunuoh of Mani Begam. 

S«rfftrSi neighbourhood in Nakt&khftli, known locally as 

Khio'. Lengt&khftli or, more commonly, os Naginabfigh, in which i 
SlujJ. Sarfarftz Khan was situated. Here, not far from 

the railway station, is the grove of Sorfarflz Kh&n, the only 
Nawftb who died a soldier’s death. He was killed at the 
battle of Qiria, and his faithful ma/tait( brought the body to 
Murshid&b&d, where it was buried secretly, and at dead of night, 
in the grounds of his palace. Close by the tomb is a mosque 
called tho Begem Masjid, which is variously attributed to his wife 
and mother j an inscription on it bears a dato corresponding 
to 1719 A.D. Of Sorfar&z Khan's palaoe no trace remains, 
hut at Kumrapur (three quarters of a mile from the Nawab 
Pahadur’s palace) there isa mosque called the Phuti Masjid, which 
was built by him. It is one of the largest mosques in Murshidabad, 
but appears never to have been completed, some of the domes 
having been left in an unfinished state. The question naturally 
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oooars wbether the building was interrupted by Sorfarfiz Kb&n’a 
sudden death. 


The tomb of 8buj&-ud'dauU or 8buj& Kh&n, Sarfar&z Kb&n’e 
facher and predeoaaur on tbe vMinaiy is at a plaoe called Baushni- 
b&gb,die garden of light, on the west bank of the Bb&gl- 
ratbi nearly oppoaite tbe palaoe. At a short distanoe to tbe north 
* Shnjft £b&n laid out a garden, to wbioh he gave the name of 
Far&lib&gh or garden of joy, and in it bailt a mosque. The 
garden bos disappeared, and part of the moeqno has fallen into 
the river. To tbe eoutb-weet of Far&Ub&gh is the village of 
Dabap&ra, onoe a suburb of hlurshidab&d, whlob the Mar&thas 
saoked and burnt in their raid under Mir Habib. 

One and a half mile south'eost of the palaoe of tbe Nawflb 
Dah&dur is Motijbil, meaning the pearl lake. It is a long horse* 
shoe'shaped lake, the origin of wbioh hae been disputed. Bennell, 
whose authority may be taken as oonoluslve, says that it ia “ one 
of the windings of a former ohauuel of tbe Oossiaxbfusor river'’,* 
X tf., the Bb&giratbi. A palaoe, called the Sangid&lfto, a mosque 
and other buildings were built here (in tbe angle between the 
curves of the lake) in 174^ t by Nawfiziab Kh&u, alia* Shoh&mat 
Jang, nephew end 8on>in*law of All Yardi Khiu. Tieffenthaler 
di-scribcs it as a great and magnidoont pslooo, and the Moham* 
madon cbrooiolers, quoted by Stewart in bis Etslortf of lUngat^ 
tell us that it was a stately pile ornamontod with pillars of black 
marblo basalt) brought from tbe ruins of Oaor. After the 
death of NawSsish Kh&o, his beautiful wife, Ohositi Bogam, 
resided beroi uutil she was driven out by Sir&j-ud-daula, who 
took the palaoe and seized the treasures in it. An engagement 
took plaoe here in 1763 between Major Adams end Mir K&aim’s 
troops, in which tbe English stormed tbe lines held by tbe 
latter. 

It was in tbe Motijbil palaoe that Clive held tbe first English 
Punya in May 1766, tbe young Kaw&b (Nazim“ud'daula) sitting 
on the miUnad with Olive, as Diw&n, on bis right baud. Next 
year the Punya was again held here with oven greater pomp by 
Mr. Yerelat in oonjanotion with tbo new Naw&b Saif-ud>daala. 
TIte Punya, it may be explained, was a ceremony of great state, 
at wbioh tbe annual settlement of tbe land reveoue was made. 
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* Msinair ot a Mtp of HmdoaUo, p* 345. 

t The date le fixed by a potitlon of tbe foiXr* of Motljhil (preeervod In tlio 
Kiximat or Morahidabid Agooey | lokter-book for 1789) aattlug forUi that 
Sbahimet iaa? oraeted a moeque, madrtu* and UngarJtiSna or aliat'bouio there in 
that year. Tito taeperA/tSal ii etUI kept ap by QovomuKait. 
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All the g 76 at sAmIndftrs attended it, and paid homage and 
presented hoanrs to the Naw&b. K/niaU wei’e dtatribated, which 
were often of groat value: in 1767 they amounted to over 
two lakhs. A similar ceremony, on a small scale, is still held on 
zamlnd&is’ estates. 

At this time the palaoe was the offioial roaidenoe of the 
British Besident at the Durb&r, os we loam from a letter of 
ilfrB. Kindersley written from Motijhil in Soptomber 1766,* 
when it was oooupied by Mr, Sykes. Her acoount of it was as 
follows 

'*JaBt above Coesimbaz&r is Sfotte OiU (Mottoe-poorl, QilUlako) 
or tile lake of pearl, one uf the prettiest ot the Mahomodan Falaoos, 
and now the habitation of tbo English Uesident at the Durbar : 
the spot has its name from a lake of clear water which surrounds 
it on evory side except one small entrance. It wns mode by a 
former Xfabob of MurshidSbftd. In oose of war, this wns a plaoe 
of seonrity for bis wives and obildren to retire to. The buildings 
are in the style of the country. Along the middle of tbo ground, 
at osrtain distooocs, ore different sets of apartments. Moat of 
the rooms are small and dark, but what I most disapprove of is 
the useless expense they have been at for walls, for from ovory 
set of apartments are extended two long heavy walls, which reach 
on each aide to the wster^s edge ; this is the taste in most of tlioir 
palaces. The walla do not answer the porpose of unr garden 
walls in England (for they plant no fruit-trees against tliom), 
nor any other purpose that I osn conoeivo, but to divide the 
gardona into smaller ports and by that moans lessen the beauty 
and increase the beat. Tho most pleasing amongst thoir build¬ 
ings are those in the open style, apartments which are not 
surrounded with a wall, hut the roofs supported with double 
and triple rows of light pillars, which have a very elegant effect. 
We may easily suppose that the Ifhbobf who expended such 
great sums of money to build, to plant, and to dig that immense 
lake, little foresaw that it should ever become a place of 
residence for an English Chief, to be embellished and altered 
according to his taste. Much less oonld he foresee that his 
successors on the mtanud should be obliged to oonrt these Chiefs, 
that they should bold the Subahship only as a gift from the 
English, and be by them maintained in all the pageantry without 
any of the power of royalty.” 


* The original ie in tho Britiib Manam. A copy of it waa pobtiehod by Ifn H. 
Berondgo in an article entitled 0/tf PlooMta MuriiidStSd, which uppoared in 
the OakutU Beriew of ISSS. 
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In 1768, Motijhil vaa temporarily abanioued in favour 
of Moidapor on aooount of its unhealthy aituation, hut 
was reoocupied later. Jobn>8hore, wbo was subsequently Lord 
Teignmontb, appears to have resided there in 1771>73 while 
Kesidoni at the Durbar. In a letter, dated Ist April 1772, he 
describes himself os living in a garden house of tlio Nawab about 
d miles from MurshidSbud, and says:—“Here I enjoy oooisg 
doves, whiatling blaokbirds and a purling stream. I am quite 
solitary and, except onoe a week, see no one of Ohristian oom- 
plexion.” This is poetio license, fer the purling stream oon only 
have been the Bbfiglrathi, whioh in the hot weather is a mere 
thread of water. 

According to the Riyazn-n'SaldtxHf the place was in ruins 
when that work was written, i.s., os early as 1788. The only 
remains of Naw&aish llh&n’s building consist of the moeque 
and a moas^gro^m doorless building 65 feet long, 23 feet 
broad and 12 feet high, whioh is said to contain treasure. 

No one, however, dares to break into it, for it is said that some 
labourers who were employed in opening it died of spitting 
blood as soon as they started work. There are also a Baraduari, 
said tu have been ereoted by Mir Jafar in 1758, and the old city 
gate, both in a rtiinons state. Only the plinth of the Sangida* 

]&n still oxbts. In a shed ereoted in the grounds a tombstone 
is preserved, whioh reoords the death of a child, named Ewan 
Keating, on 3rd March 1785. Probably bo was a son of 
Mr. Ohristopher Keating, of Hunter’s Rural Annaftf who was 
appointed Mint Master at Murshid&bfid in 1774 and in ITfS 
was a Judge of the Court of Appeal. 

“ Apart from historical associations Motijhil is well worth 
a vbit on account of its beauty. The lake curves round a long, 
broad promontory, and its bright waters end verdant banks form 
a oharming speotaole on a spring morning. When the palace, 
with its colonnades, stood on tho edge of the lake, and the 
gronnds were tended, as tradition says they were, by a hun> 
dred gardeners, it must have been a ploasure^house fit for 
Kubla KhSn. An finglishman might, perhaps, prefer the ruddy 
oliSs and breezy upland of Bang4m&ti, but a Bengali would 
regard Motijhil as the moat beautiful spot in the distriot, and 
as a Bhukails$, or earthly paradise. The promontory is still 
known as the Agent! Bftgh, or Agent’s Garden, but most of tho 
fruit treoe havo disappoared.”* 

To the east of Motijhil is Mub&rok Manzil, an attraotive unUnk 
garden of the Nawab Bsh&dur. Here the supreme Criminal and MaotU 

- or Fonda)* 

• H. Bsreridgo. Old in UwtXid^hdd Cnlcutto Revlow, 1893. bigh. 
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Civil Courts (Nizlimat AdAlat and Sadar Diwani Adalat) and 
subsequently the Provincial Court of Appeal were located. 
Tbe buildings were sold in 1831 to Naw4b Uum&yun Jfth, who 
also bought up the adjoiuing lands, and converted them into a 
garden, in which he erected a bungalow, now called L&l 
Baagila, the red bungalow. On tho terrace in front of this 
bungalow stood till recently the nMsnad or throne of the 
Nftwah Nfizim; it has been removed to Calcutta, whore it 
may be seen in the Victoria Memorial Hall collection. The 
place 28 also FondalbAgh or Pindalbftgh, probably after John 
Feudal, who wos a Judge of the Sadar DiwUiii Ad&lat in 1817- 
19. Xq 1810 he WBS Chief Judge, and in the following year 
he became Member of Council. A building here is still called 
the Ontolierry, and close by, in a garden celled Afsalbigh, on 
the bank of the BfinsbAri Bil, is a building, originally a powder 
magazine, which served as a jail. 

khiJtnil neighbourhood is Chunakbftli, famous for its mangoes. 

MUhit. Xn some jungle here is the tomb of Masnnd Auliya, near which 
in a stone with an inscription in the Tughra oharaotor 
bearing the date 1490 A.D. “ North of Ohunakhftli and on tho 
right-hand side of the high road to Murshidibad,” writes 
Mr. Beveridge in Oid Places in Murthidabdii (Caloutto Ueview, 
1892), “we come upon a magnificent avenue of dcbddru trees 
{PoliaUhia longifolia). An old Muhammadan, whom I met here, 
lold me that the trees hod been planted by Ampiere (P) Saheb’ 
who preceded Lak (Loch f) Saheb, and that the avenue led to 
tlie Nishatbigh and the seat of the Niiimat, where NawAb 
Muzaffar Jang (Muhammad Reza Khan) used to live. Murshida- 
1 ad is a great place for trees. Nowhere in Bengal have I seen so 
many fine banyan trees. There are also some fine mahogany trees 
near the Civil Courts at Berhamporo ond some good avenues. 
But this avenue to Nishatbftgh is tho noblest of them alL In 
other places, for instance, on the Kerbala road loading to Oosaim- 
bazar, the dibddrut spread ont more, end are short, but here the 
trees are planted close together and stand up tall and unbending 
for nearly a mile on each aide of the road. 

“ If we go to the end of this avenue and turn to the right 
and S.8.E., we shall oorao, in about half a mile, to 
Oh&nd PAh&r, a oiroulor tank with an island in the centre, 
which supported a NawBb’s bungalow, and if we turn to the* 
left and north-east, we oome to NiahatbAgh, or the garden of 
intoxicating pleasures, but which is now only a small hamlet 
occupied by goAlAa. NishatbAgh, says the translator of the 
MuiOkharitif is an elegant seat, five miles from MurahidAbftd, 
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Wit, furnished and fitted in the Englisli manner. Muhammad 
BezaKb&n nlias Naw4b Musaffar Jang, Hred here, and carried on 
his duties as Biw&n here, though his family resided in the City, 
at a palace called Nausahht* (newly-built). Uwas at Hishatb&gh 
that he was arrested in 1772, ond removed to Caloutta.” 

About three miles to the. west of Motljhil, on the western Kiintii. 
bank of Iho Bhfigirathi (opposite Amaniganj) is the cemetery Wgi. ^ 
of Al! Vordi Kh&n, whioh bears the name of Khuahbftgh or ^ 

garden of happiness. The cemetery consists of three walled 
cnolosuree. The outer of theso is ontexed by a gateway from the 
east side, iu froutof whioh are the ruins of on old ghdt, which 
formerly led down to the BhBgirathi, wheu that river ran under 
the walls. The wall facing the river is loopholed for musketry, 
aud flanked by octagonal bastions. The grounds inside are 
laid out 08 gardens, with hedges bordering the walks. In the 
outer enolosure there Ore eighteen tombs, only two of whioh 
huvo any insoriptiou. The middle of the three enclosures is the 
principal cemetery, and oontaina the remains of the ablest of the 
Naw&bs, Ali Yai^i Kb&n, and of his grandson Sir&j-ud-Daub. 
whose mangled body was laid there after having been panxded 
through the oily on an elephant and exposed to the view of 
bis disiraoted mother Amina Begam. His widow, Begam Lutf* 
un-nissa, who had aooompanied her husband in his flight to 
Bfijmsh&l, and bod been afterwards banished to Dacca with 
other ladles of the Court, was subsequently recalled and planed 
in charge of the cemetery of Khushb&gh. Forster mentions, in 
1781, that iuvUAt were employed here to offer preyors for the 
dead, and that the widow of SirUj-ud-Baula used often to oome 
to the tomb and perform certain oeremonies of mourning. She 
now lies buried in the mausoleum by the side of her husband. 

The tombs of the later Naw&bs from Mir Jafar to Humayun 
J&b, and also of Mani Begam (wife of Mir Jafar) and other bhs 
B egamr, are in the NU&mat cemetery at Jaiarganj, a mile to the 
north of the Naw&b Bah&dur’s palace. The last Naw&b K&zim, JaCftrgtnj. 
Feiedun J&h (Saiyid Mansur All Khau), the grandfather of the 
preeeut Nawab Bah&dur, who died in 1884, was also buried ' 
herO'^by a strange ooinoidence. in the only vaoant space left 0 
In the line of the Naw&b Nftzims’ tombe^bufc the remains were 
subsequently relnterred at Karbela in aooordanoe with directions 
given in his will. 

Almost opposite the Niaimat cemetery is the Beori, whioh 
was the palace of Mfr Jafar before his eleyation to iho maanad. 


* Tbia it ia tbo port thot om< 1 to b« coUed Kolom. 
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The audience hall, ainoe turned into an ImSmbftra, and hia dwol- 
]ing-hoiise in tbe Mah&lsaroi elill exist. Here the last secret 
audience before the battle of Plassey took place between him and 
Watts, the Chief of Oosaimbazar, who was tbi-n livings at ^{ur8hid&• 
b&d and came in a pdtki diBgui8e<I as a pnrddndtiHhhi lady. Hero, 
too, 8ir&j*ud>danla was mordorod by Mir Jafar^asaTogo son, Miritn. 
The mnrder, according to the most anthentio acoonnts, took place 
in tbe compound of tbe Deori, but tlte room in which he woa 
put to death hna disappeared. MirSn was killed by lighlning on 
2nd July 1760, three years to a day after the murder. The palace, 
which was mode oyer to him by his father, continued to be x he 
residence of his doaoondants; tbe present representative of his 
line is Fais All Kh&n. 

To the north of Jafarganj is the N&sbipnr U&jb&ri, the palace 
of M&huraja Efinajit Singh of N&shipur. His ancestor was Devi 
Singh, who rendered good servioe to Olive at Plossey, and snb- 
sequently became Secretary to the Provincial Oouacil at Murahid- 
Abftd and Diw&n to the East India Oompany. Ho omuBSod 
much wealth by taking a farm of estates in Farnon, Xtangpur 
and Din&jpur, but the ryots of Itangpur having risen in 
rebelUon in 17ts3, was removed from bis ofBoee. Devi Singh, 
who died in 1606, lived in a village near Bokhara railway 
station. His successor, B&ja Udwant Singh, transferred the 
family xosideooe first to Ohl&s&b&d, and ihon to N&shipur 
(in the L&lbAgh subdiviBion 9 miles north-east of Jifiganj). Tho 
R&jlAri was erected by B&ja KirSoh&ud Bohftdur, who euooeedod 
Udwant Singh in I860. 

MohimSpur, close to the Nfishipiir U&jb&ri, oontains the 
reeidenoe of the famous banker Jagat Seth. Here Watts and 
Walsh met Mlc Jafar and lUja Kai Durlabh, three days after the 
battle of Plossey, and conferred oonoerning payment of the 
amounts stipulated for by them before the bottle was fought. 
Olive, Walts, Scrafton, Mir&u and Hai Dntlabh were also present 
here on 29th June 1767, when Olivo repudiated tbe agreement 
with Omiob&nd, who left the place a broken man. The house 
is in ruins, the greater part of it having been swept away by 
the Bh&g!iathi. The Jain temple has suSered the same fate, 
but some detached columns and arches, of excellent design 
and workmanship, may still be seen^ A Hindu temple built 
by Harrakh Ch&nd in 1801, which is adorned with porcelain 
tiles, is still extant, but port of it collapsed in the earthquake 
of 1897. A mound overgrown with vegetation, and a marble 
oistem are all that remain of tbe Murshidab&d mint, or, 
aooording to others, of the bank and oounoil hall. Nut far 
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off IB a oirouliur temple, with a brass ilixial, called Satiohaura, 
which marks the site of a sa^t. 

Oa the weet bank of the J3h&glra(hi, a short distanoe below Murid- 
MaUimApnr, stood the palaoe of Murftdbfigh, in which Clive stayed 
when he oamo to after the battle of Plassey. " Colonel Clive did 
not OQterthe oitytiUthe morning of the 2}th June, when escorted 
by a guard of 2(’0 Etiropoans and 300 sepoys, he took possession 
of tlie pnlaoo and garden of Mur&dbflgh, which had been allotted 
for liis rosidenoe. Here be was immediately waited upon by 
Mir&n, the son of Jafnr, whom ho sliortly after acoompnnied to 
the palaoe at Mansurganj. *** 

Warren Hoatihga resided at Mnr&dh&gh when Resident ni 
the h£nrehid&b&d Dnrbar (17C7-60j, and though, as already 
etatod, later Residents lived at Motijhil, Mur&db&gb appears to have 
been used again as a Residency in subsequent years. The 
report of Warren Hastings’ trial oontains a let^r from Mr. Peter 
Spoko, Resldeot at the Dnrbar, dated Murftdb&gh, 14ih February 
1788, Perhaps Mur&db&gh was the olBoe and Motijhil the 
residence at this time, for in Kr. Eitchio’s notes on the old 
records it is mentioned that in 1788 there were sleeping apart- 
monte at Motijhil and qu*ir(ers at Mur&db&gh.t The greater 
part of tbo palaoe has been out awity by the river, and a portion 
only of its foundations remains. 

On the same side of the Bh&girathi, opposite Jafnrganj, were Mauiar- 
the pleasure grounds of Uir&jbil (meaning the diamond lake) and 
the palaoe of Mansurganj, which Sir&j-ud*daula erected withJJJn.^* 
materials bronght from the ruins of Qaur. 

The following story is told of its oomplotion, to explain 
the name of Mansurganj:—As the building was nearly dnishod 
8ir&j'Ud>daala invited All Yard! to see it. When heoame, 

8ir&] ud-daula looked him up in a room, and refused to release 
him unless the zamind&rs there paid a flue for their land. This 
request the Naw&b was oompellud to grant, and also to allow to 
his petulant grandson the privilege of ereoting a granary. This 
granary the people called Mansurganj, i.s., the Granary of the 
Yiotorious, (. 0 ., of Sir&j-ud-daola, who outwitted bis grandfather. 

The abtvAb or extraordinary taxation, extorted on this ocoasion, is 
said to have amounted to five lakhs. 

It was (tom Mansurganj that SirAj ud-danla set out for 
Plassoy, and here he returned after the battle, before flying to 
Bbagw&ngola and thenoo up the Ganges. Here, too, Olive 


* Stowarft Hlitorj of U«agal (ISIS), pp. S38>4. 
t H. Bsveridgs, OU Placu in MurtAidShSd, Calcutta Beviow, 1602. 
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installed Mir Jafor on the **Ho acoompanied Mir&n to 

the palaoe atMansurganj ; ond, upon entering the hall of audi- 
ouoe, he there found Mir Jafar, with a number of offioere and the 
prinoipal iuhabitaula of the oity, expecting hie arrival. At one 
ond of the hall was placed the mnauad oi. 6irAj-ud-daula, which 
Mir Jafar appearing to avoid, Colonel Olivo took him by the 
hand, and leading him to it, eented him thereon, lie then 
presented him with a aalver of gold mohurs and oongratulotod 
him on his oeoession to the maanad of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 
This example was followed by all the persons present; and Iho* 
event woe nnnounoed to the poblio by the discharge of cannon 
ond the sounds of martial musio.’” Mausurganj continued to be 
MlrJafar*8 palaoe until hie dopontion iu 1761. 

Hero were the famous treasure vaults of SirAj-ud-daula 
which gave rise to Olivo's famous saying about hii moderation! 

“ ConaideT the situation in whioh the victory of Flassey hod* 
placed me. A great prince was dependent on my pleasure. An 
opulent oity lay at my meroy. Its richest bankers bid against 
eaoh other for my smiles. I walked through vaults whioh 
were thrown open to me alone, piled ou either hand with gold 
and jewels Mr. Ohoirman, at this moment I stand astonished at 
my own moderation.” That this was no idle vaunt is clear from 
the account given by Raymond, the translator of the Sair^ui- 
Mutakharin. He states that Mr. Walsh, the Oo nmissary of the 
Army, informed him that he aooompanied Colonel Olivo. 
Mr. Watts, the Borident, Mr. Lushington, Rttm OhAnd the writer 
and Naba Krishna the muna/it, into the vaults of the palaoo’ 
They found stored up there £176.000 in silver, £230,000 in 
gold, two chests of gold iogote, four chests of set jowola 
and two smollor ones, containing loose stones and gems. It is 
supposed, however, that this was only the outer treasury, and 
that the linglish were deceived by their astute Bengali osaocietca. 

' The custom, * says the chronicler, * was common even witli 
private men of keeping the more precious artioles, os well os tho 
bulk of the coined money, within the zandna or women’s apart¬ 
ment’ This inner treasury of SirAj-ud-daula is assorted to have 
oontamed eight million pounds sterling. The whole of this 
enormous sum is said to have been distributed between M(r 
Jafar, UAm Chftnd, Naba Krishna, and Amin Beg KhAn. It 
is not probable that the new NawAb suooeoded In retaining much 
of his share, but we know enough about the oirocmutauoes of the 
others to render this marvellous story not altogether inoredible 


Ston-art'a Bietory of Bougol (ISIS), p. 684. 
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Rim Obind^ at the time of the battle of Flassey, was a writer on 
Rb, 60 a month. He died ten years afterwards, worth £720,000 
in cash and bills; and he also left 400 large pots, eighty of 

which oontained gold and the rest aUver, £ 180,000 in land, and 

jewels to the value of £200,000. 

With the exception of a few broken walls and foundations, 
the Bhiglrathi has swept the whole palooe away, and the Huftjhil 
is no longer a loke. The ruin of the palace was, aooording to the 

oompleto at the time it was written ie bv 
1788. ’ ’ ^ 

The largest mosque in good repair is the Ohauk Masjidoth-t 
in the Ohauk, or obief market of the oity, to the south-oost of the 
Nowib Bohidur’a palace. It was built in 1767 by Mir Jafar^s k 
wife, Moni Bogara, on the aito of the Chahal Satun or audience ( ^ 
hallof MurshidKuliKhSn. The site of Murshid KuU Khan’s V 
palace is in Kohria to the east of the Nawib Baliidur's polace. 
There is a mosque here whioh was erected in 1781.32 by 
his wife Naseri Banu Begum, who is buried in a vault under 
the stairs leading to the torraoe. The mosque woa rebuilt in 
the 6ist half of the nineteenth oentury. 

Nashipnr.— Bh ariiole on Mnrshid&b&d. 

Raghunathganj.— article ou Jangipur. 

B&ng&mati.—Village in the Sadar subdivisiou situated 

ou tJio west bank of the Bhaglrothi, 6 miles south of Berhampore. 

The land here rises into bluffs, 40 to 00 feet high, whioh form 
the only elevated ground in the neighbourhood and ore very 
. fjonapioQOUs from the river. Old traditions and the remains 
whioh have beeu found here point to its having beon the aito of 
■ \ on ancient town. Its legendary history has been set forth by 
‘ I Qiptain Wiltord and Captain Loyard in arUoles contributed to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The former writes in the Traus- 
notions of the Society (Vol. IX, p. 89) : — 

“Tradition says that the king of Lanka invaded Bonga with 
a )X)werful fleet and sailed up the Qangoe os far as R&ngftmftti 
then oalled Kusumapuri, and a oonsiderobld place, where the king 
or Maharfijo often resided. The invaders plundered the oountry 
and destroyed the oity. This happened long before the iovaaiou 
of Bengal by the Muhammadans in 1204 A.D.” Captain Bayard, 
inTAe Socis/y’s Journal, No. 3, 1863, says:—** R4ngftm&ti| 
anciently named the oity of Kan8onapuri(«fl),ia said to have been 
built many hundreds of years ago by a famous Maharaja of 
Bengal named Kurun* Sen, who resided ohiefly at Gaur. Many 


• Kflrna. acoording to Huatoriu ipelltog. 
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iotereefing spois, ooor.eoted with legends and traditions of the 
ancient oity, are still pointed out, euoh as the Demon’s Mounts 
I and the ]i&jb 6 rl or palace of Kurnn* Sen. The remains of 
the greater port of the B&jbar! are distinotly traceable on three 
. sides, altliough now under cultivation ; the fourth has dis> 

1 appeared in the river. On the eastern faoe of the ll&jb&ri 
there stood, a fow years ogo, the mins of a very old gateway, 
with two large entrances, called by tlio people of the neighbour¬ 
ing villapo of Jadupur the 610 /or tower. It has now entirely 
disappeared, having crumbled away with "the falling bank into 
the rapid stream below.” 

The last Hindu B&ja is said to have drowned himself, with 
all his family, in the Obanti Bil on the approach of the Muham¬ 
madan invadem. Mr. Beveridge identifies lUug&m&ti with the 
oopital of the kingdom of Karnasuvarna visited by tho Ohineso 
pilgrim Hiuon Tsiaug i:i the seventh oentury A D.; but for 
the roasoiiB explained in Chapter II, it is doubtful whether 
this theory is sustainable. 

It is eoid that there was a proposal to build the Knglisli 
barraoks here, instead of at Berhampore, sn^l that tho design was 
abandoned, because the place was on the wrong side of the river 
for the control of Mnxshidab&d This need hardly have been 
an objection in Olive’s time, for Morshid&b&d then lay on both 
sides of the river, and tho Naw&b’e palace of Mansurgauj 
was on the west side. Probably the foot of the Oaloutta road 
being on the east eitle of the river was a more serious objeotion. 
At a later period, it was proposed to make the place a sanitarium 
for the troops and some land was acquired for the purpose 
near the old B&jbftri. The Bast India Company had a silk 
factory here, whioh was sold in 1835 with 1,600 ItfiAas of land 
attaohod to it, for Rs. 21,000. It passed into the bands of the 
Bengal 8 ilk Company, whioh has reoently stopped work and 
closed the fiUturo ; it was advertised for sale in Deoembor 1912. 

In the oompound is a monument to one Kdward Close, who died 
in 1790 from the charge of a wild buffalo. 

The moat of the Bfijb&rl may still be seen, though it is dry for 
the greater part of the year. A mutilated image, of whioh 
Captain Layard gave a sketch, is also to be seen under a 
magnifloent old banyan tree, but the Jamuna tank, where it was 
found, has dried up. The high red bluff on whioh the silk filature 
stands, bears on its faoe remains of potUry and pieces of briok, 
at points seven or eight feet below the present surface. Well 


Earns, aeoordinf to HnotoriaD apolUoif, 
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rings may be seen still lower down, whiob, bowe7er, may have 
lieen always underground. Muob of the country round about is 
covered with broken bricks, and theie ure many mounds and 
silted-up tanks, while gold coins and gold rings have been dug up. 

“ R&ng&m&ti,” writes Mr. Beveridge in (Ud P/4C«t i» J/ursA»- 
(iahd'i (Onioatta Ueview, 1H92}, "is probably the moet piotureeque 
spot in Mursltid&b&d. It stands high and is oonspioaous from a 
great distanoe, and it oombinos the scenery of Gastem and 
Western Bengal. The situation of the factory bungalow is very 
6 nc. It ii near the edge of llie oUSa, and onmiitsnds a view to 
the eastward of a vast siivannah dotted with trees and cattle, 
and with fhe Bh&girathi winding through it. 'J'o the west we 
have an undulating woodland which remiuds ns of GugUnd. " 

Sagardighl.—Village in the Lftlb&gh, subdivisiun, situat¬ 
ed 10 miles north-east of Arimgauj, with whioh it is conneoted 
by the Asfmganj branch line of the East India Railway. South 
of the railway is a large tank, about thTee>quartera of a mile in 
length, whioh ia said to have been excavated by a Rftja named 
Mahip&l. Tradition says that, after R&ja Mohip&l had exoavated 
the tank, the water would not rise. He was told in a dream that 
if a potter named S&gar wetit into the middle of the oxoavatiou 
and struck a Mow with a mattock, the water would rise. He seat 
for ^iigar, who agree 1 to make the trial, provided the peopled 
the oountry side wore assembled to witness it, and that a oanoe 
was ready for him to escape by. This was agreed to, and S&gar 
went into the middle and struck one blow, whereupon the water 
rnehed up with snoh lapldiiy tw t) drown both him and his 
oanoe. The tank is a iMre and uuiviting looking sheet of 
water, somewhat irreguiar in shape, and uubeautified by trees 
or gh&ts. 'ilie villagers regard it with dread and do not oust 
nets in it. They du not speak well of its water and prefer 
that of the Lashkardighi. which is south-west of Sagardighi 
and about half its sire. They will not even bathe in it, which 
ia not, liowerer, to be woudered at, for it ooutaiiis orooodilea. 

Though Mai)ip&l dug the tank, Uis palaoe wot not on its 
biinkr, but aooordiug to some at some distanoe to the north¬ 
east at a plaoe oall^ Hakarhat. aud ucoording to others, at a 
village, named Malup&l after him, a little to the north of the 
Barala railway slatiou. Mahipftl has been identified with 
Mnhip&la of the T&la dynasty, who ruled in the eleventh 
oentury A. D.. 

Saidab&d.'*~^ Oossimbasar. 
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